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CHAPTER LI. 

*^Les passions les plus violentes nous laissent quelqurfois du 
■ reldche; maislavanitdnou8CigUeiot{jour8, 

ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

Zeluco, who was of a most suspicious temper, now 
imagined that Father Pedro acted in concert with 
Madame de Seidlits, and that the desperate state of 
her affairs had produced an alteration in the senti- 
ments of her daughter, of which they had informed 
him, that he might push a renewal of the proposal of 
marriage without delay. — He thought also that the 
monk's zeal had made him overshoot his commission, 
by imprudently mentioning the circumstance of the 
sale of the jewels : for he was convinced, that one 
reason for their wishing to have the ceremony speedily 
concluded, was to prevent this and other proofs of 
their poverty from appearing. As he now believed, 
therefore, that it was in his power to obtain Laura in 
marriage whenever he pleased, that very conviction 
acting on his capricious and vicious disposition, dis- 
inclined him to It, and determined him to renew his 
original scheme of seduction, which he .flattered him- 
self the distresses of poverty, joined to the credit of 
his late exploit, would greatly facilitate. 

Laura, though unacquainted with the disagreeable 
accounts which her mother had received from Ger- 
many, or with the exact state of the circumAtaace&vw 
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2 zELtrco. 

which she had been left by her father, knew in gene- 
ral that they were narrow, and therefore would have 
. been pleased with a more severe system of oeconomy 
than was agreeable to her mother. A knowledge of 
this was one reason why Madame de Seidlits had al- 
ways represented their situation in the most favourable 
light to her daughter. 

This young lady, notwithstanding the admiration 
she never failed fo excite, was by no means fond of 
appearing often in public. For what are called public 
amusements, she had but a very moderate relish ; and 
stood in no need of them as a resource for passing her 
time. 

She had such a taste for reading as afforded a very 
pleasing source of entertainment and improvement to 
ner mind, without inclining her to despise or neglect 
other occupations becoming her age and sex. Her 
natural good sense, taste and accomplishments, while 
they rendered her independent of company, made her 
more entertaining in it: without being over-reserved, 
nothing could be more modest than her deportment ; 
and very few women possessed the talent of convers- 
ing in a more easy and agreeable manner. Her mind 
being undisturbed by passion, serene through inno- 
cence, naturally cheerful, and easily amused, she could 
have lived happy in a very limited society, and in the 
delightful occupation of promoting her mother's hap- 
piness, and that of all around her. 

Madame de Seidlits was somewhat of a different 
character: although Laura was the warmest object of 
her affection, yet she stood in need of amusements, 
and had atastefor a greater share of elegant superflui- 
ties than her revenue could supply. Had she conform- 
ed herself exactly to her daughter's tastej they could 
have livedfree from debt upon thepension, and interest 
of the money left by her husband ; but, as she often 
followed her own, they must have been embarrassed 
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ZELUCO. 3 

in a short tjme, even although their banker's failure 
had not happened. 

The particular article of expense which gave Laura 
most uneasiness, was what regarded her dress. Her 
own taste in dress was elegantly simple, and in her 
was so becoming, that all who beheld her were of 
opinion that additional ornament would tend to dimi- 
nish the lustre of her beauty ; yet when in compli- 
ance with her mother's taste she adopted ornaments 
to the height of the mode, the same beauty shone 
conspicuous through all the variations, and in spite 
of the extravagances of fashion* 

While Madame de Seidlits endeavoured to assume 
the appearance of.serenity and cheerfuhiess before 
]Liaura, she could not resist a real depression of spirits* 
She saw the necessity of narrowing the limited plan of 
expense she had witn difficulty hitherto followed, and 
was uncertain whether any system of oeconomy would 
relieve her from a species of distress which her spirit 
could ill support^ and which she felt with keener an- 
guish on Laura's account — who in reality could have 
supported the misfortune which was so carefully con- 
cealed from her infinitely better thaix her mother* 

Meanwhile Zeluco visited Madame de Seidlits 
with most assiduous punctuality, and was always re- 
ceived with a cordial welcome. He saw the dejection 
of Madame de Seidlits and the anxiety of Laura with 
secret satisfaction and apparent concern; he imputed 
both to the distress of their circumstances, and was in 
daily expectation that Madame de Seidlits would 
apply to him for relief, which he imagined would en- 
title him to still greater familiarity in the family, 
involve her in repeated obligations to himself, and 
finally terminate in the success of his base designs 
upon the honour of Laura. 

Zeluco's passion was of the grossest nature: he 
called it love, but with more propriety, even at U& 
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height, it might have been denominated hatred ; itwKs 
entirely selfish, unconnected with sentiment, or the 
happiness of its object ; even in the midst of desire, 
he felt resentment against Laura, for the neelect and 
indifference which she had evinced towards him. 

He took every opportunity, when he found Ma- 
dame de Seidlits alone, of insinuating a desire of ob- 
liging her, and lamented, with mildness and much re- 
spect, that she was so reserved, and seemed unwilling 
even in the smallest instance to give him the pleasure 
ofbeing of service to her. 

He sometimes, on Madame de Seidlits being called 
out, was left for a few minutes with Laura ; to her he 
expressed the niost tender concern for her mother's 
health, which he dreaded was not so good as usual ; 
was afraid of some concealed anguish, either in her 
body or mind ; and with the most insinuating solici- 
tude begged to know whether Laura suspected what 
it was; not that he presumed to make too particular 
an^ inquiry, only in general, whether she did not sus- 
pect that her mother had some secret affliction^ and 
whether it was bodily or mental. 

Laura's answers on all such occasions imported^ 
that she hoped he was mistaken in imagining that any 
thing particular disturbed her mother ; but even if it 
were so, she should be cautidus of prying into what 
her parent judged proper to conceal. 

In the mean while Madame de SeidUts flattered 
herself that Laura began to view Zeluco with more 
favourable eyes than formerly, and entertained hopes 
that she would at length consent to his proposals; she 
was determined however toieave her to herself, and 
adhere to the promise she had given, never to solicit 
her on the subject. But she found means, without 
apparent design, of leaving them together frequentl}r^ 
for a considerable space of time, in the expectation 
that he would gradually strengthen Laura's disposition 
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in his favour, and seize some happy occasion of re- 
newing his suit, for the success of which she was more 
anxious than ever. 

The idea that Laura, whom she justly thought 
formed for adding lustre to the hjghest and most bril- 
liant rank of life, should undergo the mortifications of 
poverty, was what she could bear with less firmness^ 
than the thought, horrid as it was, of mortifications of 
the same nature occurring to herself. Here Madame 
de Seidlits fell into a very general error, and to which 
parents are peculiarly liable in the establishing of their 
children in marriage. Her daughter's happiness, not 
her own, was what she had chiefly in view ; biit in 
estimating this, her own ideas of happiness, not her 
daughter's, were what she chiefly considered. 

Laura had remarked some appearance of dejection 
in her mother's spirits before it was hinted to her by 
Zeluco; but had not made any inquiry about the 
cause, partly because she hoped it proceeded from no 
cause of importance, and partly for the reason she had 
given to Zeluco. 

She had remarked that her mother had less dejec- 
tion in Zeluco's company than when he was not pre- 
sent ; on this account she herself was pleased with his 
visits ; she thought herself under great obligations to 
him, and in consequence of these sentiments, the 
whole of her conduct was so much altered, that he 
became persuaded not only that her former prejudices 
were overcome, but that she had conceived a great 
partiality for him. He was much less surprised at 
this, than he had been formerly at her having viewed 
him with indlfierence ; which his vanity never per- 
mitted him to think was natural> but rather the artifi- 
cial offspring of Signora Sporza's malice. Butshebeing 
now at a distance, he fondly believed that his persond 
accomplishments began to operate the same eQect om 
the heart of Laura, which, in his opinion, they usually 
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4id OD die hearts of women of sensibility and discern- 
nient. 

Madame de Seidlits had for some time expected 
letter8>from a friend at Berlin, who had engaged to 
write to her the real state of her banker's anairs, and 
how much he would be able to pay his creditors, as 
soon as the trustees appointed for that business; should 
make their report. Several posts had already arrived 
since the time when she expected this account, with- 
out her having received any letter on a subject which 
interested her so much. She was sitting one day with 
Laura, when the servant returned from the post-office, 
and told her there were no foreign letters for her. 
She could not help discovering marks of disappoint- 
ment and vexation. — I am sure, my dear mother, 
said Laura, will let me know, as soon as it is fit I 
should know, what it is which gives her uneasiness.— r* 
Being disappointed when I am in expectation of let- 
ters from my distant friends always vexes me, my 
dear, said Madame de Seidlits : I cannot help it. 

I hope you will have agreeable accounts soon, said 
Laura.^ 

I hope I shaU, my dear^ replied Madame de Seicf 
llts, with a sigh ; and directly fell into a fit of musing 
which brought tears into the eyes of Laura, wh 
turned to the window, that they might not be observ 
ed by her mother. 

Zeluco was introduced. — The face of Madame d 
Seidlits brightened, and she received him with che^ 
fulness and every mark of regard. The heart 
Laura, who perceived the immediate effect his ] 
sence had on her mother, throbbed with warmer ^ 
titude and good-will towards him, than even w 
he delivered her from the supposed robbers. 

•A female acquaintance of Madame de Sei<? 
this instant called on her. 
You are low-spirited of late, said she to Mada 
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Seidlits, and keep the house too much. I am come 
to carry you into the fresh air for a couple of hours. 

I beg you will go, said Laura eagerly to her mother; 
you really have been too much confined. 

I will with pleasure, my dear, said Madame de 
Seidlits. — You will entertain Signor Zeluco while he 
chooses to stay. 



CHAPTER LII. 

" Reserve with fraDkness, art with truth allied. 

Courage with softness, modesty with pride." pope. 

When Madame de Seidlits and her friend had driven 
away, Lauraasked Zeluco, whether he chose to hear 
an air on the harpsichord ; He answered. He should 
prefer it to any concert, provided she would accom- 
pany it with her voice. 

She played and sung a lively air. This did not 
exactly suit Zeluco, who wished to make serious and 
very pathetic love to her : he could not avoid, how- 
ever, praising the tune, and the execution. 

Since that air is to your taste, signor, said Laura, 
who was highly pleased with him on account of the 
good effect his visit produced on her mother, I will 
play another in the same style. 

You play like an angel — and are an angel, cried 
Zeluco. 

. Do angels deal in music of this sort ? said Laura, 
running over the keys with infinite rapidity^ and sing- 
ing a very gay air. 

Zeluco being persuaded that he had been lefl by the 
mother to give him an opportunity of renewing his 
proposal to the daughter, and that she herself had, 
for some time, expected this with impatience ; he 
construed her gaiety into a desire of captivating hinii 
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and meditated how to address her in terms expressive 
of love, without conveying any idea of matrimony. 
He dreaded anv hint of that kind, and imputed her 
frank and obligmg behaviour to a disposition in Laura 
of which he determined to take the advantage. 

Having finished the air, and perceiving that Zeluco 
was grave and pensive ; «he said, with a sweetness of 
voice and manner which would have turned a less 
determined villain from his purpose, You do not 
seem to relish this so much, signer ? 

I relish, cried he, every thing you do, and every 
thing you say ; and beg to be heard on a subject of 
infinite importance to my happiness. 

You have a right, signer, to expect to be heard by 
me on any subject which you yourself have not agreed 
to avoid, said Laura with a solemn and serious air, 
which the impassioned manner in which he had 
spoken obliged her to assume. 

Although Zeluco was a little surprised at the sud- 
den alteration which had- taken place in the features 
of Laura, he resumed his rapturous tone : How can I 
avoid expressing my admiration of beauty so an- 
gelic ? cried he, throwing himself on his knee, and 
attempting to seize her hand. 

Whatever you have to say, signer, said Laura, with- 
drawing her hand, and speaking with firmness and 
dignity, you will certainly speak more at your own 
«a8e, and to my satisfaction by keeping your seat. 

Hear me, madam^ said Zeluco, embarrassed and 
overawed. 

I will hear nothing, replied she, while you continue 
in that posture ; — it is too ridiculous. 

Zeluco rose — Now, sir, said she^ what have you to 
Bay? 

I am much concerned, madam,' resumed he, hesi- 
tating, and entirely driven from his purpose ; I am 
aorry^ I say, that I have offended you i but I realJy 
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flattered myself, that afler the marks of regard which 
I had the good fortune to— but those are trifles-^My 
esteem and regard are unbounded, — and the honour I 
proposed, — that is, the happiness of calling you mine 
— 'My fortune, my life, I consider as nothing— that is, 
I mean, when put in competition — In this incoherent 
manner he went on, without knowing what he said. 

There is a dignity and elevation in virtue which 
overawes the most daring profligate. No man of sense, 
however free in his morals, ever attempted a woman 
till he imagined that she had some iuQlination he 
should. Let him use what delicate terms he pleases, 
to what purpose can he be supposed to express his 
own wishes, if he does not suspect that she has the 
same wishes with himself? This is the true point of 
view in which women ought to consider addresses of 
this nature. — In what other point' of view can they be 
considered ? A woman is solicited to grant what dis- 
honours herself. Well, her solicitor, if he is not a 
fool, will not, in conscience, expect that she will 
stoop to this without a motive, or merely to please 
him. What then does he expect ? Why, that she 
will consent to please herself. 

The coolness and modest dignity of Laura's manner 
gave at once such a check to Zeluco, that she did not 
discover his aim. She saw only his embarrassment^ 
which she imputed to his being conscious of having 
broken the engagement which he had entered into, 
not to renew his proposal of marriage ; for, although 
she had been surprised and displeased with the man- 
ner in which he had addressed her, yet she never 
once suspecj;ed his real scheme. 

Willing, therefore, to relieve his confusion, and to 
be quite certain of what he meant, she, with a milder 
aspect, addressed him in these words: Signor Zeluco, 
I wish to know whether I am to construe what you say 
into a renewal of your former proposal. — Although 
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conscious that she mistook his intention, he answered 
her question by a bow, — Then, resumed she, I must 
repeat what I formerly declared on that occasion. I 
am truly sensible of the honour which your opinion 
does me. . I should be happy to have any proper op- 
portunity of shewing the sense of obligation which I 
have for the generous services which you rendered me. 
You are entitled to my lasting gratitude — more is- not 
in my power to bestow ; — and gratitude alone would, 
in a wife, be a poor return for the generous love you 
profess. After this avowal, and declaring with the 
same breath, continued she, that the proposals you 
made, in point of liberality, exceed my utmost wish, 
it is evident, that my reason for declining them is of a 
nature not to be overcome, and ought therefore to be 
an obstacle of as great weight with you as it is with 
me. Indeed, if I had not been persuaded that it had 
at length appeared so in your eyes, I should have 
taken care to avoid any occasion for an explanation, 
equally disagreeable for you to hear, and me to repeat. 

Having said this, she withdrew to another room, 
and left Zeluco so much surprised and confounded^ 
that he remained fixt to the spot for some minutes 
before he recovered presence of mind sufficient to re- 
turn to his own house. 

He was now convinced that all his conjectures 
were erroneous, and that, notwithstanding domestic 
distresses, so far from having any design upon him, 
Laura was determined never to accept ofhimasa 
husband. He had not pondered long on this, till, in 
proportion as his fears of losing her augmented, his 
desire to marry her increased, and before the ensuing 
morning he would have purchased at the highest price 
that very situation which, the day before, he dreaded 
being drawn into, and had determined to use all his^ 
address to avoid. 

He plainly perceived, that her reason for refusing 
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him proceeded from dislike; but although this con- 
viction rankled in his breast with the severest anguish, 
he could not refuse his admiration of the delicacy and 
prdpriety of her sentiments, the candour and dignity 
with which they were expressed ; while the beauty 
and elegance of her face and person never had appear- 
ed more attractive. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

'' Nune animum pietas, matemaque nominafrangunt" ovid. 

He now regretted the language he had held to Father 
Pedro, and resolved to renew his confederacy with 
him on the basis on which it had formerly stood, re- 
solving, at the same time, that in one shape or other 
she should be his, whatever danger or guilt might at- 
tend the accomplishment of his desires. 

Ever since their last conversation Father Pedro had 
kept a watchful eye upon Zeluco, being suspicious 
that he meditated some design upon Laura which he 
durst not avow. These suspicions he intended to 
communicate to Madame de Seidlits, but he was pre- 
vented by Zeluco's entreating him to renew the matri- 
monial treaty. He endeavoured to give some plausible 
reason for his former behaviour, and Pedro was too 
well pleased with his present disposition to. criticize 
with much severity his late conduct. But he was 
sincerely sorry that Laura seemed so determined to- 
reject a measure which, in his eyes, appeared absolute- 
ly necessary in the present state of her mother's cir- 
cumstances. 

He again spoke to Madame de Seidlits on the sub- 
ject of Zeluco*8 addresses to Laura, enumerating the 
advantages that would result to herselC^^>N^)X^vX^ 
^er daughter from this alliance. 
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Madame de Seidlits thanked him for the fn 
he seemed to take in her family ; adding, That 
haps she saw the advantages of such an alliance 
same light that he did, and had stronger reasons 
he was acquainted with, for wishing that Laura 
of the same way of thinking. But having the 
complete conviction of the good sense, virtuous 
nations, and dutiful disposition of her daught 
whom her approbation of Zeluco was perfectly ki 
she was resolved to adhere to her engagement, i 
press her further on that subject* There nevei 
one human creature, father, continued she, wh 
a stronger desire to oblige another, than Laura 1 
oblige me : she knows that few things could gi^ 
so much pleasure as her consenting to marry bin 
she continues to reject him. What can this pri 
from but a rooted dislike ? Whether this be wel 
founded, it would equally render her miserable 
united to a person she so dislikes ; and it would I 
height of cruelty in me to exert maternal influei 
such a cause. 

Father Pedro said, He feared that Laura saci 
her happiness to an ill grounded prejudice. 

She shall, at least, not sacrifice it to my impo 
ty, replied Madame de Seidlits. 

The efforts which Madame de Seidlits was ol 
to make, to conceal the bad state of her affairs 
Laura, to appear cheerful while in reality she wa 
and to adhere to her promise and resolution of ^ 
no hint to her daughter in favour of Zeluco, hu 
health ; shd lost her appetite, grew thin, and ui 
monly pale : when any body took notice of this, 
affected cheerfulness, and by assertions whic 
whole appearance contradicted, she rendered h 
ness more visible and more affecting. 

Alas ! madam, said Laura, why will you concc 
cause of your illness ? 
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I am not ill, replied she, with a sickly smile. 

Let this be decided, said Laura, by a physician. 

Indeed) my dear, a physician could be of no ser- 
vice to me. 

I am certain you are not well — you are always 
sorrowful. 

Can physicians cure sorrow? 

You have then some secret sorrow, cried Laura, 
catching at her mother's last expression, as if it had 
been an avowal. — Tell me— O tell me the cause of 
your affliction ;-^confide in me; — trust your Laura. 

I do confide in you, my beloved girl ; — I could trust 
my soul with you; — but you alarm yourself without a 
cause. — I am happy, my love, in your affection and 
goodness. 

Laura could not refrain from tears at these expres- 
sions of her mother; but finding that she declined to 
acknowledge the cause of her uneasiness, she pressed 
her no further. Perceiving, however, that her mother's 
dejection of spirits continued, and that she became 
more and more emaciated, the young lady was at last 
so greatly alarmed, that she communicated her fears 
to Father Pedro, entreating his counsel. 

Hitherto he had abstained from the subject, in ex- 
pectation that Laura would adopt this very measure. 

I have been as uneasy as you can be, my dear 
daughter, at the visible alteration in your mother's 
spirits and health ; and observing that she avoided 
giving any reason for it, I could not help endeavour- 
mg, by every means I could think of, to discover 
whether she had received aiiy news to disturb her, or 
what the cause of such dejection could be, that every 
possible method might be tried for its removal. 

And have you discovered the cause ? cried Laura, 
impatiently. 

Father Pedro had heard of the failure of the banker : 

VOL. XXXV. c 
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« 

he began by informing her of what he had lcarned.on 
that head. 

Laura was in some degree relieved by this account; 
her imagination had figured something worse: she 
dreaded that some disease of an incurable nature af- 
flicted her mother, which, out of tenderness to her 
daughter, she concealed. 

The distress which this man's misfortune brings 
will be temporary, said she ; he will surely pay some 
proportion, if not the whole, of his debts. My mo- 
ther feels the present inconveniency more on my ac- 
count than her own. I will shew her how light it sits 
on my mind, and how cheerfully I can conform to 
any circumstances. — The king's pension remains** 
the house here, and the farm, remain. — A little time 
will make my mother forget this loss; she will recover 
her health, and I shall again be happy. 

The father then mentioned the circumstance of 
selling the jewels. 

This affected Laura at ^rst, because it was a proof 
of her mother's immediate distress; but soon af^er 
she said, I am glad of it, it will put her at her ease 
for some time at least, — perhaps till the banker is able 
to pay part of what he owes. I am much happier, 
father, than I was before I knew the whole source of 
my dear mother's low spirits. 

I wish, said the father, this were the whole. 

O! merciful Heaven! cried Laura; What! is there 
more? 

Shall I speak, said Pedro, my real sentiments ? 

Yes, certainly, cried Laura trembling. 

Without any cover or disguise? added he. 

I did not think you had ever used any, said Laura. 

When we are obliged to blame those we love, 
resumed he, it is natural to do it in the mildest 
manner. 
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If I have failed in my duty to my mother, use the 
severest, said Laura. 

The raonk then reminded her, that her mothet had 
always entertained a favourable opinion of Signor 
Zeluco, which had been confirmed and augmented by 
time and more intimate acquaintance ; that she had 
heard his proposal. of marriage with great satisfaction; 
for few things are more agreeable to a prudent and 
affectionate mother, than to see her daughter united 
in marriage with a man deserving her esteem: that on 
finding her daughter's ideas different from hers on'thia 
subject, she had sacrificed her own, and with a gene- 
rosity which few parents possess, had never again 
given her a hint on the subject; but it was even then 
pretty evident the sacrifice had cost her a good deal : 
that Zeluco's gallant behaviour since that time, and 
the very important service he had rendered her, had 
renewed and sharpened her mother's original wishes, 
that so deserving a man were as agreeable to her 
daughter as to herself, and probably had inspired her 
with fresh Jiopes that his conduct would produce that 
effect on such a generous and grateful heart as Laura's : 
that being disappointed in these flattering expecta* 
tions at a moment when her own private affairs were 
so much deranged, had, he feared, corroded the breast 
of Madame de Seidlits, and was the true cause of all 
her inquietude ; for she was endued with that noble 
and exalted affection which inclined her to be ready 
to communicate tp her daughter the largest portion 
of all her comforts, and endeavour to keep to herself 
the whole of what was painful in their common lot, as 
appeared conspicuous in her concealing from Laura 
the bankruptcy which so cruelly affected their cir- 
cumstances, and allowing the whole vexation of that 
unexpected misfortune to prey upon her own spirits^ 
9nd undermine her health. 

Here the father paused, to giveLa.ut«t«Ciisi^^«^"^^^ 

c2 
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nity of speaking: but perceiving that she kept her 
eyes fixed on the ground, and seemed unable to make 
any reply, he added, That, upon the whole, it was 
very difficult for him to offer any advice, or point out 
a remedy; because he acknowledged that Laura's 
taste, even her prejudices, ought to have weight in 
the choice of a husband, and that it would be hard to 
blame her for indulging them. He would not venture 
to assert that religion required her to sacrifice thenii 
as Providence certainly might, if it thought proper, 
find' other means of preserving the he^th of her 
mother ; and might, in its own good time, free that 
worthy woman from her present difficulties, and pre- 
vent her future life from being embittered with penu- 
ry, which her elegant taste and liberal disposition 
could so ill endure. 

Father, said Laura, whose eyes were now overflow-* 
ing, I am unable at present to converse with you, — 
leave me to myself, — I will, if I can, talk with you 
more fully to-morrow morning. — They parted. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

^^TallU te incautampietastua, — ** virg. 

Laura continued reflecting on every thipg that the 
monk had said and insinuated — Zeluco's dismterested 

Sassion — his kindness to her mother — the obliffation 
e had laid on herself — her mother's wishes, at first so 
plainly signified, and afterwards with such delici^cy 
suppressed — her maternal tenderness through all her 
life, particularly displayed by her endeavour to con« 
ceal the affair of the jewels and the bankruptcy— 
and, finally, the declining state of her mother's 
health, which filled her with the most alarming 
apprehensions. 
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In consequence of revolving those considerations 
in her mind, her dislike to Zeluco began to appear 
in her own eyes an unreasonable prejudice,' which 
gratitude and filial affection with united voice called 
upon her to overcome. 

The next day Laura informed her mother, that she 
was willing to bestow her hand on Signer Zeluco. Joy 
was very strongly mixed with the surprise, which ap- 
peared in Madame de Seidlits's countenance. Yet she 
addressed Laura in these terms : — I desire, my dear, 
that no sacrifice may be made to any supposed wish c£ 
mine on this* occasion; I assured you formerly, and I 
repeat it now, that I^ think you have a full right in an 
affair of this nature to follow your own inclinations. 

Laura replied, That this alteration of sentiment had 
taken place in consequence of her serious reflections 
on Signer Zeluco's conduct to them both. 

Madame de Seidlits then embracing her daughter, 
expressed her satisfaction in the most affectionate 
terms; and communicated the glad tidings to Father 
Pedro, who was then entering, and immediately 
joined in Madame de Seldlits's congratulations. - 

Laura, however, said, That as she had in a very serious 
and formal manner refused Zeluco when he last made 
his court to her, it was very possible he might since 
that time have altered his sentiments as well as herself. 

That, I can answer for, is not the case, said Father 
Pedro. 

There is no need of any one's answering for it, said 
Madame de Seidlits; the truth will appear of itself. 
If Signer Zeluco does not shew as much ardour as 
ever to obtain my daughter's hand, he never shall 
obtain it with my consent. 

Laura, smiling, thanked her mother for being so 
punctilious where she was ccmcemed ; and said, she 
would explain herself in a letter to Signer Zeluco, 
which she hoped the father would deliver to him. 

c3 
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Madame de Seidlits objected to her writing. The 
father, she said, might, if he pleased, acquaint Signor 
Zeluco, that her cbughter was more favourably dis- 
posed towards him than formerly, and then leave him 
to take his course. 

Laura said, If her mother would trust to her ex- 
pressing herself with propriety on a subject of so much 
delicacy, she would prefer writing, as there was one 
point that required explanation. 

I have perfect conndence in your prudence, my 
^ear, said Madame de Seidlits; write what you think 
proper. She then left Laura and Father Pedro 
together. 

Laura directly wrote what follows : 

" Signor Zeluco, 
^' In the conversation I lately had with you, I can* 
didly told you my sentiments ; with the same sincerity 
I now inn)rm you they are altered ; and that I am 
ready to accept of your proposal. It will not surprise 
me if such apparent levity should induce you to 
^ renounce the too favourable opinion which you had 
of me; should that be the case, you certamly can 
have no scruple in declaring it. 

" It is proper that I should further inform you, 
that sifice I last sdw you, I have learnt that, by the 
failure of a house at Berlin, great part of the money 
left by my father, for the use of my mother, anq 
which would have eventually come to me, is, in all 
probability, irrecoverably lost. 

'* LAURA SEIDLITS." 

Having 'sealed this letter, she gave it to Father 
Pedro, who carried it directly to Zeluco, whom he 
found alone in his garden, ruminating a half-digested 
plan of a very atrocious nature, the object of which^ 
was the possession of Laura. 



The monk announced by his countenance that he 
brought agreeable news, afad delivered to him Laura'a 
letter ; which, in spite of the cold terms in which it 
wa^ conceived, as it pointed a more speedy and sa^ 
road to the gratificatioi) of his desires, fillea him with 
pleasure, and entirely dissipated the dark and despe- 
rate purposes over which his mind was brooding. 

He told Father Pedro that he would himself be the 
bearer of the answer to the letter ; and immediately 
waited on Madame de Seidlits and Laura with all the 
expressions of joy usual on similar occasions. 

From this moment there was a visible change for 
the better in the spirits and health of Madame de 
Seidlits : she was now convinced that her daughter 
had overcome her groundless dislike of Zeluco ; was 
secured in a comibrtable and genteel situation for life ; 
of course nine-tenths of her anxiety were removed. 
Laura was rejoiced at the favourable alteration in her 
mother, reflected with satisfaction on the efforts she 
herself had made for the sake of a parent whom she 
tenderly loved, and flattered herself that an union 
agreed to pn her. part from such a pious motive, would 
be more fortunate th^n could naturally have been 
expected, considering the extreme indifference, to 
call it by no stronger a name, which she felt for her 
intended husband. 

Zeluco soon became urgent with Madame de Seid,- 
lits that an early day might be fixed oh for the mar^ 
riage ceremony ; saying, that he would in the mean 
time order the settlements to be made according to 
the terms formerly proposed. 

She expressed a desire that the ceremony might be 
postponed at least till the return of Signora Sporza 
from Rome. One reason of Zeluco's impatience was, 
that it might be over before her return ; dreading a de- 
lay, or perhaps a total prevention, from that quarter; 
but, without giving any hint of such fears, he earnestly 
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insisted on the ceremony's taking place immediate! 
afler the settlements were ready ; urging that Signoi 
Sporza would be most agreeably surprised to fin 
that all was over at her return; and that it woul 
give him double pleasure to ^alute her on their fin 
meeting, not as a person intended to be, but who at 
tually was, his relation. Madame de Seidlits agree 
to leave it to Laura's decision, promising, at Zeluco 
request, not to write to Signora Sporza till the poii 
should be determined. 

He knew that Laura wished the ceremony shod 
be private ; he directed Father Pedro to hint to h( 
that this would be impossible after Signora Sporza 
return, whose decided taste for parade and ostent 
tion they all knew. 

Laura was more easily brought to agree to an earl 
day than was expected: having already given her coi 
sent, despising all affected delays, and wishing to ha^ 
every thing conducted with as much privaby as tl 
nature of the case would admit, she decided for tl 
earliest day that had been mentioned. Besides tl 
motives already mentioned, there was another whic 
influenced this unfortunate young lady more than s 
the rest; she felt her original reluctance to any coi 
nexion with Zeluco threatening to return ; and si 
wished the ceremony over, that it might be no long 
in her own power to shrink from what she now thoug 
both her duty and honour required her to perform. 

The writings were prepared, and an early di 
appointed for the private performance of the ma 
riage ceremony. 

During this interval, the heart of Laura, endowi 
with the most exquisite sensibility, and formed for tl 
purest and most delicate sensations of love, was n 
agitated with those tender fears and pleasing emotio 
which fill the virgin's bosom at her approadiing unii 
with the beloved object of ber wishes;, she, unbap] 
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maiden ! felt an hourly increasing aversion to the man 
to whom she was destined to plight her faith, which 
all the struggles of her reason could not subdue. Her 
resolution however ^nabled her, in a great measure, 
to conceal what her reason could not conquer, and 
her efforts for this purpose rendered the pangs of her 
heart the more acute. 

The night preceding the day of her marriage she 
was disturbed with ^oomy forebodings, distracted 
with horrid dreams, and with terrors of a confused 
nature, which darted like lightning in a black and 
$tormy night across her clouded imagination. 

She arose early, endeavoured to banish those dismal 
apprehensions from her breast, and assumed as much 
serenity as she possibly could at the approach of her 
mother, who imputed the marks of disturbance that 
still remained in the countenance of Laura to no un- 
common cause : yet all the endearments of maternal 
affection which Madame de Seidlits lavished on her 
daughter, were scarcely able to keep up her spirits : 
two or three times the trembling heart of Laura was 
ready to break through all restraint, avow her sad 
forebodings, and beg that this frightful marriage 
might be postponed for ever. She was prevented by 
the satisfaction she perceived it gave her mother, 
and by the thoughts of the light in which such fickle 
and childish conduct must put her in the opinion of 
others. 

The marriage ceremony was performed privately, 
and Zeluco remained that night at the house of 
Madame de Seidlits. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

<< All classic learning lose on classic gronnd." pope. 

A DAY or two before Laura's marriage took, place at 
Naples, Signora Sporza received a letter from Ger- 
many, giving her an account of the severe loss which 
Madame de Seidlits would sustain by the bankruptcy. 
This letter, directed to her at Naples, had gone in 
course of post to that city, was there detained for some 
days by the neglect of her servant, and now conveyed 
to her the first account she had ever had of an event 
which gave her very great pain. She well knew the 
limited boundaries of Madame de Seidlits's finances; 
that the money which she depended on for payiog 
some pressing debts at Naples was in this banker's 
hands, and of course that she would be put to imme- 
diate and very great distress by this unlucky accident: 
she became even afraid, lest, terrified by a species of 
calamity which she had never experienced, Madame 
de Seidlits should become more urgent than ever with 
Laura to ^ive her hand to Zeluco, and lest Laura, in 
compliance with her mother's desire, might at last 
consent: but what made her more uneasy than all 
the rest, was her not having it in her power, from any 
fund of her own, sufficiently to relieve the distress of 
her friends. 

In this situation she could think of nobody soablei 
and whom she expected to find so willing, to supply 
her in what she wanted, as the honourable Mr. N — . 
She sent a message, desiring that he would come and 
speak with her as soon as possible. Mr. N — was 
not at home. She sent, again, begging that he would 
come to her the moment he arrived. 

But her impatience increasing as the time of the 
departure of the post for Naples drew near, she drove 
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to Mr. N — 's lodging; and calling for Buchanan, told 
him she had business of importance with his master, 
and would wait for him till he came home. Buchanan 
shewed her into a room adjoining to Mr. Steele's 
dressing-room, and separated from it by a very crazy 
partition. Steele was there with Mr. Squander and 
some other young Englishmen. Signora Sporza hear- 
ing their voices, thought she distinguished that of Mr. 
N — . No, said Buchanan, it is a party of young *gen- 
tlemen, who are taking a course of Roman antiquities ; 
they wait at present &r the antiquarian who instructs 
them ; but it is my opinion, if the poor man profit no 
more by them, than they do by his lectures, he will 
soon be in a state of per^ct starvation. 

A voice was then heard, crying. Hey, Duchess, 
what the devil are you about, vou slut ? — ay, to her, 
Pincher ! pull away! — tear it from her, boy! 

Who does he talk to ? said Signora^ Sporza. 

A couple of quadrupeds, madam, replied Buch* 
anan ; the oi^e is a spaniel, the other a terrier. Those 
young gentlemen cannot proceed in their studies 
without them. 

Here the door of Mr. Steele's room was opened by 
a servant, who said the antiquarian had sent to know 
whether they were inclined to go to the Pantheon 
that day, or to St. Peter's ? 

Damn the Pantheon and St. Peter's both, cried 
Squander; tell him we can go to neither at present. — 
Zounds! cannot the fellow quietly pocket his money 
without boring us any more with his temples, and 
churches, and pictures, and statues ? 

Steele, however, finding them determined against 
attending the antiquarian, followed the servant, and 
delivered a more civil message. 

While he was absent, Squander, tossing a couple 
of maps on the floor, cried, Here, Duchess, here is 
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Roma M'oderna ; — and there, Pincher — there ifi Ro" 
wa Antiqua for you, boy— tear «way. 

When Steele returned, he endeavoured to save 
Rome from the ravages of those Goths ; but Squander 
told him with a loud laugh, that Duchess had made 
a violent rent in St. Peter's, and Pincher had torn 
the Pantheon to pieces. 

S(juander'then proposed that they should walk to 
the stable, to examine a mare which he had thoughts 
of purchasing. — Duchess and Pincher followed them, 
and Mr. N— came home soon after. 

I have an unexpectefl call for money, said Signora 
Sporza, interrupting his apologies for having made 
her wait: I hope you can let me have it. 

I hope I can, said Mr. N — . How much do you 
need? 

Three or four hundred ounces, replied she. 

I am happy that I can, without inconveniency, 
spare you four hundred, replied he. 

I do not th^nk it probable that you will be soon 
repaid, said she. 

I shall- not need it, replied Mr. N — . 

You are an angel of a man, cried she; give me then 
an order on my banker at Naples for that sum, for I 
must send it thither by this day's post. 

Mr. N — directly gave her the order. 

O my good friend! cried she, I must not tell you 
how I come to need this money ; but, indeed, it 
would grieve you if you knew who — • Here Signora 
Sporza s voice was suppressed with grief at the idea 
of the distress of her two friends, and the tears fell 
down her cheeks : after a pause, she gave her hand 
to Mr. N — , who led her to her carriage^ without 
either of them uttering another word. 

As soon as Signora Sporza got home, she wrote ^ 
most affectionate letter to Ma£ime de Seidlits, cor 



plaining of her having concealed the misfortune of the 
bankruptcy at Berlin, and the distress in which this 

' accident must necessarily have involvedher and Laura; 

^ ' and informing her, that she herself had unexpectedly 

- recovered some money for which she had no imme- 

5 diate use ; she begged therefore very earnestly, that 
Madame de Seidlits would accept of five hundred 

' ounces, which she could without any inconveniency 

5 let her have directly. Signora Sporza added one hun- 

I dred ounces, all in her power, to the four hundred 
advanced by Mr. N — . 

^ Madame de Seidlits was with her daughter when 

^ she received this letter, which she immediately shew- 
ed to Laura. They were both much affected with this 

^ instance of friendship, and agreed that it would have 
an air of unkindness not immediately to acquaint 
Signora Sporza with Laura's marriage, by which she 

^ would understand that her liberality was unnecessary, 
Zeluco not having now the same objection that he 

° had formerly, assented without difficulty to their pro- 
posal ; and by the next post Signora Sporza received 
the account of Laura's marriage with equal surprise 

D and concern. 

^ ' The following day she informed Mr. N — that she 
should always consider herself under as great an obli- 
gation to him as if she had made use of his credit, but 

u \ that she now found she should have no occasion for it, 

>t and desired him to instruct his banker at Naples to 

a that effect. 

At the interval of several hours she informed him 
of Laura's marriage with Zeluco. Good heavens, 
exclaimed he, is it possible! 

It I What do you see extraordinary, said she, in a very 
I accomplished woman of no fortune marrying a very 

* I rich man — 

•| Of no accomplishments? said Mr. N — . 
I Even if that be the case, it certainly is uolVvva,^^'^- 

I VOL, XXXV. D 
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traordlnary, said Signora Sporza. — Ifit is not lobe won- 
dered at, I fear it. is to be regretted, added Mr. N — . 

After this, Signora Sporza seemed desirous to 
change the subject. She would have had no scruple in 
acquainting Mr. N — with any thing which regarded 
herself alone, but thought she had no right to inform 
him of the state of Madame de Seidlits's circumstances, 
and of course impressing him with the idea that this 
had driven Laura to the marriage. Signora Sporza 
was also much afraid that Laura, in avoiding one spe- 
cies of distress, had exposed herself to others, which 
to one of her turn of mind might prove fully as acute; 
and therefore she did not like to talk on the subject. 
Mr. N — , seeing her thoughtful and rather reserved, 
left her, he himself having been somewhat shocked as 
well as surprised at hearing of Laura's marriage. 

Whatever uneasiness that event occasioned to Sig- 
nora Sporza and Mr. N — , it was heard of with much 
satisfaction by his valet Buchanan, who lost no time 
in communicating the news to the baronet, who also 
heard of it with pleasure: for although he did not 
think there was so much danger a^ Buchanan did, of 
Mr. N — 's making proposals of marriage to Laura im- 
mediately, yet he plainly perceived that he had a very 
high regard for that lady, and he particularly remark* 
ed, that his nephew did not at all relish a proposal 
which had been made by way of sounding him, that 
he should accompany his uncle to England without 
returning to Naples : in short, he thought, that al- 
though Mr. N — might be sensible of the inconveni- 
ences of uniting himself to a woman of Laura's religion 
and country, yet these inconveniences would naturally 
dwindle in his estimation, in proportion as his admira- 
tion of the lady increased. He therefore couH not 
help being pleased with the account of Laura's mar- 
riage.' 

The baronet observed that Mr. N — was by no 
'weans in his usual spirits after this intelligence : he 
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therefore omitted nothing that he imagined could tend 
to the amusement of his young friend ; and frequent- 
ly proposed excursions to Tivoli, Frescati, and other 
places in the neighbourhood of Rome. . 

Mr. Steele was generally of these parties : but one 
day, when the knight and Mr. N — had agreed to dine 
at Albano, Mr. Steele was prevailed on to stay and 
make one at a cricket match with some British gentle- 
men and their footmen, who were at that time at Rome. 

After dinner, the baronet asked Mr. N — , how he 
liked the new acquaintance whom his father and aunt 
had recommended to him, meaning Mr. Steele. 

It is impossible not to like him, jreplied N — , f&r he 
is one of the best-natured easy-tempered fellows alive, 
and at the same time of the greatest integrity. When 
he first arrived at Naples, he seemed thoughtful and 
rather melancholy. This, however, being no part of 
his natural disposition, soon wore away, and now the 
genuine cheerful and obliging colour of his character 
is almo&t always predominant. 

Does he intend to remain long in Italy ? said the 
baronet. 

I believe he will remain as long as I do, replied 
N — , and no longer ; for he does me the honour of be- 
ing more attached to me than to Italy : and I for my 
part have the most perfect good-will to him, although 
he is- not precisely the kind of man whom I should 
have expected my father to recommend to my par- 
ticular acquaintance ; yet I shall ever think myself 
obliged to him for it. I do not so much as know of 
what family he is, continued Mr. N — , nor by what 
means he got acquainted with ours, for Steele is not 
spontaneously communicative ; and you know, sir, I 
am not a great asker of questions. 

I can give you some account of those matters, said 
the baronet ; for I have frequently heard your father 
describe his first interview with this young man suuclfi*. 
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But as we know more of Mr. Steele's family than 
the baronet did, we shall in tlie next chapter giveXhe 
reader a more circumstantial account than was in his 
power. 



CHAPTER LVL 

Anecdotes concerning Mr, Nathaniel Transfer » 

Mr. Nathaniel Transfer, uncle to the young man now 
in question, had made a large fortune in the. city of 
London, where he was born, and where he lived hap- 
, pily till the age of sixty-five. Mr. Transfer's life may 
surely be called happy, since it afibrded him the only 
enjoyments which he was capable of relishing : he had 
the pleasure of finding^ his fortune increasing every 
year ; he had a remarkably good appetite, relished a 
bottle of old port, and slept very soundly all night, 
particularly after a bottle of Burton ale. He might 
have continued some years longer in the same state of 
felicity, and perhaps have been conveyed to the other 
world in a gentle. lethargy, without sickness, like a 
jpassenger who sleeps the whole way from Dover to 
Calais, had it not been for the importunities of a set of 
people who called themselves his friends: these offi- 
cious persons were continually disturbing his tranquil 
lity with such speeches as the following : ** Why should 
you, Mr. Transfer, continue to live all your life in the 
city, and follow the drudgery of business like a poor 
man who has his fortune to make ? It is surely time 
for you to begin and enjoy a little ease and pleasure 
after so much toil and labour. What benefit will ac- 
crue to you from your great fortune, if you are deter- 
mined never to enjoy it ? Good God, Mr. Transfer, 
do you intend to slave for ever ? — You certainly havi^ 
aheady more money than you have any use for." 
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This last assertion was unquestionably true,altIiougk 
the inference those reasoners drew from it was false* 
The fourth part of his fortune was a great deal more 
than Transfer had any use for ; gathering of pebbles, 
or accumulating pounds would have been equally 
beneficial to him, if he could have taken an equal in- 
terest in the one occupation as in the other, and if he 
could have contemplated the one heap with equal sa- 
tisfaction with the other. He had not the shadow of 
a wish to spend more than he did, nor the least desire 
of benefiting any of the human race by the fruits of 
his labour. But Mr. Transfer's advisers had forgot 
the power of habit upon the mind of man. Transrer, 
like thousands of others, had begun to accumulate 
money as the means of enjoying pleasure at some fu- 
ture time ; and continued the practice so long, that 
the means became the end — the mere habit of accu- 
mulating, and the routine of business, secured him 
from tedium, and became the greatest enjoyment of 
which he was susceptible. Not being aware of this 
himself, poor Transfer at last yielded to his friends' 
importunity. — ** Well, I am determined to be a slave 
no longer ; it does not signify talking," says he, *' 1 
will begin and enjoy without any more loss of time." 

He wound up his affairs with all possible expedi- 
tion, gave up all connexions in business at once, 
bought an estate in the coxmtry, with a very conveni- 
ent house in good repair upon it, to which he went jsoon 
afler, determining to rest from his labours, and to take 
his fill of pleasure. But he quickly found rest the most 
laborious thing that he had ever experienced, and that 
to have nothing to do was the most fatiguing business 
on earth. In the course of business, his occupations 
followed each other at stated times, and in regular 
succession ; the hours passed imperceptibly without 
seeming tedious, or requiring any effort on his part to 
make them move faster. But now he felt theia to 
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move heavily and sluggishly, and while he yawned 
ajong his serpentine walks and fringed parterres, he 
thought the day would never have an end. 

His house was at too great a distance from London 
for his city friends to go down on a Saturday and 
return to town on Monday. His neighbours in the 
country were ignorant of that circle of ideas which 
had rolled in his brain with little variation for the last 
forty years of his life ; and he was equally unacouaint- 
ed with the objects of their contemplations : umess it 
was their mutual love of Port wine and Burton ale, 
they had hardly a sentiment in common with Mr. 
Transfer, who was left for many a tedious hour, parti" 
cularly before dinner,, to enjoy rural felicity by him- 
self, or with no other company than a few gods and 
goddesses which he had bought in Piccadilly, and 
placed in his garden. They talk, said he to himself, 
of the pleasures of the country, but would to God I 
had never been persuaded to leave the labours of the 
city for such woeful pleasures ! — Q Lombard-street! 
Lombard-street ! in evil hour did I forsake thee for 
verdant walks and flowery landscapes, and that there 
tiresome piece of made water. What walk is so agree- 
able as a walk through the streets of London ? what 
landscape more flowery than those in the print-shops ? 
and what water was ever made by man equal to the 
Thames ? If here I venture to walk but a short way 
beyond my own fields, I may be wet through, by a 
sudden shower, and exposed to the wind of every 
Quarter, before I get under shelter ; but in walking 
through the streets of London, if it rains, a man can 
shelter himself under the piazzas ; if the wind is in 
his face while he walks along one street, he may turn 
into another ; if he is hungry, he can be refreshed at 
the pastry shops ; if tired, he can call a hackney 
coach ; and he is sure of meeting with entertaining 
company every evening at the club. 
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were Mr. Transfer's daily reflections ;. and he 
3n tempted to abandon the country for ever, to 
;o Lombard-street, and reassume his old occu- 

probable that he would have yielded to the 
ion, had it not been for an acquaintance which 

ientally formed with the Earl of . 

nobleman, who was very subject to the gout, 
nost constantly in the country. What contri-» 
ith his bad health to give him a dislike to the 
as his fixed disapprobation of the public mea- 

that time carried on, and his indignation at 
duct 0^ his eldest son, who had accepted of a 
; court, and voted with administration, 
^arl resided therefore ten months in the year at 
ioble mansion in the middle of his estate, and 
reat distance from the house whi(ih Transfer 
ily purchased. After the death of 'the coun- 

sister, Lady Elizabeth, a maiden lady of an 
It character, always presided at his table, with 
liss Warren, the daughter of a navy officer 
1 lost his life in the service, resided as a friend 
ipanion. 

^arl had often heard of a rich citizen who had 
an estate in his neighbourhood, and the whole 

resounded with the style in which he had- 
ited his garden, and the peculiar charms of a 
ag rotunda which he had just finished on the 
f his ground, and which impended the great 

road. 

r. Transfer sat one day in his gay fabric, smok- 
pipe, and enjoying the dust, the earl passed in 
riage, which, without having observed Mr. 
r, he ordered to stop, that he might survey the 
ction at leisure. The citizen directly popped 
i out at the window, and politely invited his 
• to enter, and he would shew him not only 
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that room, but also the other improvements he had 
made in his gardens. 

My lord accepted the invitation, and was conducted 
by Mr. Transfer over all this scene of taste. The 
piarks of astonishment which the former displayed at 
almost every thing he beheld, afforded great satisfac- 
tion to Mr. Transfer ; the tuni of whose conversation^ 
and the singular observations he made, equally de- 
lighted his lordship. ' 

Pray, Mr. Transfer, said he, pointing to one of the 
statues which stood at the end of the walk, what figure 
18 that ? 

That, my lord, answered Transfer, that there statue 
I take to be — let me recollect — yes, I take that to be 
either Venus or Vulcan, but upon my word I cannot 
exactly tell which. — Here, you, James, — calling to 
the gardener, — is this Venus, or Vidqan ? 

That is Wenus, answered the man; Wulcan is 
lame of a leg, and stands upon one foot in the next 
alley. 

Yes, yes ; this is Venus, sure enough, said Trans- 
fer ; though I was not quite certain at first. 

Perhaps it is not an easy matter to distinguish them ? 
said the e^rl. 

Why, they are both made of the same metal, my 
lord, said Transfer. 

She ought to be bone of his bone, and flesh of his 
flesh, resumed the earl, for you know Venus was Vul- 
can's wife, Mr. Transfer. 

I am bound to believe she was, replied Transfer, 
since your lordship says so. 

You have so many of these Gods, Mr. Transfer, 
said the earl, that it is difficult to be master of all their 
private histories. 

' It is so, my lord, said Transfer ; I was a good while 
of learning their names, — but I know them all pretty 
weU now. — That there man, in the highland garb> is 
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Mars. And the name of the old fellow with the pitch- 
fork is Neptune. 

You are now very perfect indeed, Mr. Transfer, 
said the earl. 

At his departure, my lord invited Mr. Transfer to 
dine with him the following day, introduced him to his 
sister, and was so entertained with his conversation 
and manners, that he visited him frequently, and often 
invited him to N — house where an apartment was 
kept for him, to which he was made welcome as often 
as lie found himself tired with his own home, which, 
to the earl's great satisfaction, was pretty frequently. 

Yet even at N — house Mr. Transfer sometimes had 
occasion to regret Lombard-street, particularly in the 
forenoons, and when the weather was bad. 

One day, immediately after breakfast, when there 
was no company but Mr. Transfer,-^— it rains so furi- 
ously, said the earl, that there is no driving out. — How 
shall we amuse o.urselves, Mr. Transfer ? 

Why, I should think smoking a pipe or two the 
pleasantest way of passing the time in such raw moist 
weather, said Transfer. 

Yes ; that might do pretty well for you and me, 
said the earl ; but, as far as I recollect, neither my 
sister nor this young lady ever smoke. 

If that is the case, replied Transfer, we must think 
of something else more to their taste, for I scorn not 
to be agreeable to the ladies. 

Have 3'ou got any thing new to read to us, sister ? 
said the peer. 

That might do for you and me, brother, said she ; 
but perhaps Mr. Transfer never reads. 

Forgive me, madam, said Transfer, I have no par- 
ticular aversion to it. I have sometimes read for half 
an hour at a stretch since I have been settled in the 
country, and I believe I could hold out longer, if I 
were not so apt to fall asleep. 
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Some time after this, Lady Elisabeth expressed lier 
surprise to Mr. Transfer, that, as he was a baclielor, 
he did not think of having some of his female relations 
to take care of his family, rather than a mercenary 
housekeeper. 

To this Mr. Transfer replied, that he had beenpHt 
Tery early to business, and not being accustomed to^ his 
relations, he had never cared much for any of them, 
except his sister, who had lived with him several years 
in Lombard-street ; and as he was then accustomed to 
ker, he had a good deal of kindness for her, but that 
she had made an ungrateful return for all his kindness. 

I am sorry for that, said Lady Elizabeth ; but I 
lope your sister did nothing very bad. 

Yes, but she did, resumed Transfer ; for she actu* 
ally married, without my approbation, a young man 
of the name of Steele, with little fortune, and no ex- 
perience in business ; although she knew that I had a 
very tmrm man of established credit in my eye for her,, 
provided she would only have had a little patience. 

Provided she had liked the man you had in your 
eye, and provided he had liked her, you mean, Mr. 
Transfer, said Lady Elizabeth.. 

I beg your ladyship's forgiveness, said Transfer ; 
still she would have stood in need of a little patience. 
, Could not they have married when they pleased, if 
t2iey were both willing, and you desirous of the match ? 
added she.^ 

I was most desirous of the match, replied Transfer ;. 
but still there was an obstacle. 

What obstacle ? said she. 

The man I had in my eye for my sister had a wife 
then alive, answered Transfer. 

I confess tliat was an obstacle ! cried Lady Elizabeth. 

But she was dying of a consumption, added Trans- 
fer, and I bad reason to believe that he would propose* 
marriage to my sister v^ery soonafler his wife's death. 
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l>id his mife die as he expected ? said Lady Eliza- 
heth. 

Yes ; that she did,isaid Transfer : but she might as 
well have lived, for my sister had married the other 
Ihree weeks before. 

That was unlucky indeed. But what became of your 
sister and her husband ? 

I never saw my sister from the time of her marriage^ 
said Transfer, till afler her husband became a bank- 
rupt ; for he broke within a very few years. 

Poor man ! cried Lady Elizabeth ; but you saw 
your sister after her misfortune ? 

Yes ; I could not help it, said Transfer, for she 
burst in upon me, begging that I would engage my 
credit for re-establishing her husband. 

Which I hope you did ? said Lady Elizabeth. 

As I had refused to have any connexion with him, 
even when he was in some credit, your ladyship caa 
hardly suppose that I would begin one after he was 
quite broken, said Transfer. 

As Lady Elizabeth was a little shocked at this ob- 
servation, she made no reply. It was not in her pow- 
er to say any thing obliging on this occasion, and it 
was not in her nature to say any thing harsh :-— she 
only was silent. Which the earl, who was present, ob- 
semng, To be sure, Mr. Transfer, said he, that is not 
to be supposed. 

But yet, resumed Transfer, as she was my sister, I 
told her that if she would give up all connexion with 
her husband, I was willing to receive her again into 
my house, and put her child out to nurse at my own 
expense. 

That was very fair on your part, said the earL 
Well, what reply did your sister mtke to this ? 

Why, slie absolutely refused, my lord ; which is a 
pretty clear proof, continued Mr. Transfer, of her lov- 
ing her husband, though he was a bankru5t>b^U.«x\fcaxv 
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her own brother, of whom there was not the least sus- 
picion to his discredit ; for which reason 1 turned hef 
away, refusing positively to do any thing for her hus- 
band. 

Well, what became of them ? said the peer, . 
I heard afterwards that they were reduced .to great 
distress. — But what are bankrupts to expect ? conti- 
nued Transfer. And as for my sister, she was not to 
be pitied, because she might have lived perfectly easy 
both in body and mind in my house in Lombard-street, 
if she had taken my advice, and abandoned her hus- 
band, and sei^t her child to nurse, or to board in the 
country. 

Nothing can be more clear, said the earl, than that 
you have acted like yourself, and have done every 
thing for your sister that could be expected of you. — 
But, after all, what became of her ? 

A relation of her husband's happened to die, and 
left him a small estate in Yorkshire, of five or six hun- 
dred a-year ; and as neither hq nor my sister had any 
ambition^ and were afraid of a new bankruptcy if they 
had settled in town, he retired to his small estate, 
where he died a few years ago, leaving no other chil- 
dren but the son whom she refused to send out to 
nurse, and who has now arrived at man's, estate. 

Whereas, added the earl, if she had followed your 
advice, and given him out to nurse, she might proba- 
bly have had him off her hands long ago. 

Why, there is no knowing what might have hap- 
pened, said Transfer; for most of those children die 
before they arrive at the years of discretion ; which is 
very well ordered, as they have nothing to live on. 

Well, but Mr. Transfer, resumed the peer, do i/ou 
ever intend to mft-ry ? 

No, my lord, replied he ; I cannot say I do : — as I 
never was accustomed to a tvife^ I am not much in- 
clined to ftiatrimony ; for through the whole course of 
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my life I have never found any thing agree with me^ 
but what I am accustomed to. 

That is very wisely observed, said the earl; but 
this young man of course will be your heir ? 

Unquestionably, answered Transfer; the young 
man never offended me ; and as he is my nearest of 
kin, I should be sorry to do an unjust thing, and leave 
my fortune to any other body. — No, no; he shall 
have all at my death, but he must wait till then : be- 
sides, it is so far lucky that it saves my making a will, 
to which I have always had an aversion ; for, this 
young man being my lawful heir, there is ao need tQ. 
employ an attorney to leai{e him his due.. 



CHAPTER LVIL 

Reasons for going into holy orders. 

*^ Croudettequis, canibwque," hor. 

The Strange apathy which Transfer discovered, and 
which shocked Ladv Elizabeth, seemed to be a source 
of amusement to her brother; who, however, was 
surprised at perceiving that Transfer expressed not the 
least desire of ever seeing an only sister, and still 
more that he should have the same indifference to- 
wards a nephew whom he considered as his heir, and 
who he owned had never offended him. The insensi- 
bility of Transfer for his sister and nephew seemed 
to inspire the earl with an interest in them. He wrote 
to an acquaintance who residedT in that part of the 
country in which Mrs. Steele and her son lived, de- 
siring an account of both their characters, and a par- 
ticular detail regarding their circumstances and man- 
ner of life, especially what the views of the son werfi. 
In consequence of this, the earl was informed, that 
Mrs. Steele was an agreeable woman, of ^ dcv^^\^>a^ 
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temper and benevolent disposition, without much fore' ^ 
sight, and distractedly fond of her son, whom she had bt 
never been able to contradict in her life ; that he was u 
a young fellow of that genuine and rare ^ood-nature 
that resists the usual effect of so much indulgence ; vi 
for although his mother's study was to gratify, not v) 
to correct, his humours, this ill-judged partiality had 
only prevented his improvement, without rendering i 
him capricious, unfeeling, or wicked : that while he |i 
remained at school, he had applied himself to nothing ; ii 
but that ever since he left it, he had applied himself 
with unremitting diligence to hunting and shooting, h 
in both of which, and in the knowledge of horses 
and dogs, he had made great proficiency for his age; 
that he was made welcome wherever he went, and 
was a great favourite with man, woman, and child, 
all over the country : and that a noble lord, of very 
great influence, who was particularly fond of him, 
had lately told young Steele, that he would be very 
happy to have it in his power to be of service to him ; 
addmg, that if he chose to go into the army, he 
would immediately procure him a cometcy of dra- 
goons, and woula go all in his ppwer to assist his 
promotion afterwards. 

Steele, after expressing his gratitude for so much 
goodness, declined the proposal, saying, he was quite 
unfit for the army. 

The nobleman was the more surprised at this, as 
he had a notion that the army was the profession, of 
all others, for which Mr. Steele was fittest, being gen- 
teel in his person, of a bold intrepid disposition, and 
capable ot bearing the greatest bodily fatigue. 
^ You may, perhaps, have no inclination for the ser- 
vice, said his lordsnip — But — 

Nay, my lord, resumed Mr. Steele, if there were 
any likelihood of a war, I should prefer it to any 
other line of life; because in the time of war a 
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soldier is continually occupied, and can have no wish 
but doing his duty — but then what a sad business 
must it be in the time of peace ! 

During a successful war, said my lord, a soldier 
will naturally be in high spirits ; but I do not perceive 
why he shoiud be peculiarly sad in the time of peace* 

/ certainly should, my lord, said Steele ; your lord- 
ship knows my excessive fondness for shooting, and 
the chase ; — to be obliged to attend my regiment dur- 
ing those seasons would render me quite miserable. 

Why, the same objection, said his lordship, may 
be made to law, physic, and almost every other pro- 
fession. 

It may so, replied Steele. 

Then you wished to be of no profession ? said the 
peer. 

Forgive me, my lord, said the other, I am sensible 
that my circumstances are so narrow, that I cannot 
hope to indulge my taste for my favourite amusements 
in the style I could wish, without being assisted by 
the emoluments of some profession. 

What profession then would you choose to be of? 
rejoined his lordship. 

That of a clergyman, replied Mr. Steele. 

A clergyman ! exclaimed the peer. 

Yes, my lord, continued Steele ; I confess I have 
a fireat desire to enter into holy orders. 

I cannot conceive, said the peer, what can be your 
inducement. 

My fondness for hunting and shooting, answered 
Steele ; and if, by your lordship's favour, I could ob- 
tain a tolerable living in a hunting county, I should 
think myself extremely happy. The business of a 
clerg3n[nan, as your lordship knows, from many ex-^ 
amples, is no way incompatible with a passion for 
those manly amusements, without which I am sure 
life would seem a Very dull affair in my eyes. 

£2 
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But there are certain duties of a clergyman, sai4 
the pe^r» which, in some people's eyes, are not ex- 
ceedingly entertaining. 

I should think them no great hardships, my lord, 
said Steele : in case of the indisposition of my curate, 
on particular occasions, I have no manner of objection 
to reading prayers, or to preaching; and on the 
whole I do not despair of rendering myself agreeable 
to the generality of my flock ; for, with regard to 
comforting the sick and relieving the poor, I thank 
heaven I am disposed to perform those duties whether 
I shall ever be a clergyman or not. 

AW this is very well, resumed the peer; but, my 
dear Steele, are not there some previous studies ne- 
cessary before you can be — 

Certainly, replied the other, interrupting his lord- 
ship ; and I have of late been preparing myself ac- 
cordingly. I confess I was too inattentive at school, 
which renders this task the harder upon me now; yet 
I hope to surmount all obstacles, and give satisfaction 
to the bishop. My passion for hunting and shooting 
instigates me to exertions in study which I never 
knew before. 

Nay, Heaven forefend, replied the peer, smiling, 
that I should attempt to blunt such laudable instiga- 
tions ! All I have to say is, that when you are once 
fairly ordained, I beg you will let me know : there is 
some considerable chance of a living, which is in my 
gift, being vacant very soon ; and you may rely upon 
it, my dear Steele, that if you continue in your pre- 
sent way of thinking, and are completely dubbed, 
ihat I will prefer no man to yourself. 
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fcHAPTER LVIII. 

*^ Ille bonis faveatqu€f et concilietur amicis*' HOR. 

This account of Mrs. Steele and her son did not di- 
minish the inclination the earl had to serve them, in 
which he was' assisted by Lady Elizabeth. They 
found no difficulty in prevailing on Mr. Transfer to 
give Steele an invitation to visit him, with which the 
young man immediately complied. Hijs appearance, 
natural complaisance, and everlasting good-humour, 
rendered him highly agreeable to all the family at 

N House, without excepting Miss Warren, the 

young lady who lived with Lady Elizabeth. Here it 
will not be improper to mention by what accident this 
young lady came to be introduced into the family of 
the Earl of . ^ 

Lady Elizabeth happened to pass through the 
county town at a time when the inhabitants, by ring- 
ing of bells, bonfires, and illuminations, were an- 
nouncing their joy for a victory obtained by a cele- 
brated naval commander. She stopped her carriage 
at the door of an old female acquaintance, intending 
merely to leave a message ; but understanding that 
she was a little indisposed, Lady Elizabeth went to 
see her. As she entered the chamber, a beautiful girl 
of ^out thirteen or fourteen years of age, with severe 
marks of sorrow^ went out. After Lady Elizabeth 
had satisfied herself that her friend's indisposition was 
but slight, and that she was in a way of recovery, she 
inquired who that lovely girl was who had just lefl 
the room, and why she seemed so much afflicted. 

Alas, poor girl, replied the other, she has received 
tiie account of her father's being killed in the very 
action for which the citizens are displaying all those 
marks of joy. Unfortunate girl, continued she, by 

e3 
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her father's death she h not only deprived of her only 
surviving parent, but perhaps the vety means of sub- 
sistence ; for there is great reason to fear that her 
father, who was a very generous as well as a brave 
man, has lefl more debts than effects. 

Poor young creature, said Lady Elizabeth^ how 
much is she to be pitied !— how came you acquainted 
with her? 

I am a distant relation of her mother's, replied 
Lady Elizabeth's friend : on hearing of her father's 
death, I invited her to my house, that I might sooth 
her affliction, and prevent her being shocked at see- 
ing her young companions, unmindful of her parti- 
cular calamity, take part in the general joy. 

The humane and benevolent heart of Lady Eliza- 
heth was strongly affected at this recital ; she con- 
tinued for some time in silent contemplation on the 
hard lot of this unhappy orphan, whose tender bosom 
was wounded by one of the sharpest arrows in the 
whole quiver of adversity, at a time when the hearts 
of all around her were elated with joy« 

She desired that the young lady mi^ht be intro- 
duced to her; she spoke to her the soothmg Isuiguage 
of sympathy ; and was charmed with her appearance, 
her conversation, and the whole of her benaviour« 

Lady Elizabeth afterwards made an application to 
this young lady's nearest relations, proposing to take 
on herself the charge of her maintenance and educa- 
tion, to which they agreed with the most ready ac- 
quiescence. She earned her to N House ; the 

earl, who had known Miss Warren's father a little, 
and had a high esteem for his character, was delighted 
with what his sister proposed, and Miss Warren gained 
daily upon the affections of both, and was now the 
confidential friend and inseparable companion of her 
patroness. 
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We now return to Mr« Transfer, who became in a 
short time accustomed to his nephew, and at length 
so fond of him, that he could hardly bear his absence 
for a few hours. 

Not all the interest which Steele had in pleasing 
Mr. Transfer, however, nor even the more powerful 
attractions of Miss Warren, could prevail on this 
young man to remain at his uncle's nouse, after he 
received a letter from his mother, written in rather 
low spirits, and expressing a desire to see him. 

He assured his uncle, in spite of his solicitations to* 
the contrary, that he would set out for Yorkshire the 
very next morning. Transfer complained of this to 
the earl, saying, it was strange perverseness in the 
young man to prefer his mother's company, who 
could do nothing for him, to his, who intended to do 
80 much. 

The general run of people would certainly act 
otherwise, replied the earl ; but why cannot Mr. 
Steele have the pleasure both of your company and 
his mother's ? for although she ought not to be put 
on an equal footing with a man of your^r^a^ xjoecUlhy 
Mr. Transfer, yet the affection the young man shews 
to his mother is no way unnatural neither. 

I do not assert that it is, said Transfer, but what 
would your lordship have me to do ? for I do not love 
to part with this youth, after having become ac- 
customed to him; and perhaps his mother may not 
allow him to return so soon as I could wish. 

Invite his mother to come with him, replied the 
earl, and {hen he'll stay as long as you please. 

This was an expedient which had never entered 
into Transfer's mind ; but he agreed to it the moment 
it was proposed. He wrote to his sister to detain her 
son as short a time as possible, and begged of her to 
accompany him to his nouse. Lady Elizabeth wrote 
also to Mrs. Steele, expressing a desire to be ac* 
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quainted with her, and urging her to forget old mis- 
understandings, and accept without delay of her brc 
ther's invitation. 

Mrs. Steele came accordingly with her son, and 
was received by her brother with some appearance of 
kindness, while to her son he displayed as much as 
was in his nature. The following day she was visited 

by the family at N House ; was invited there, 

and treated in the most obliging manner : she had not 
resided a couple of months with Mr. Transfer, till he 
entirely forgot Lombard-street, and felt less desire of 
forsaking his own mansion for that of the earl ; and 
at last, being again accustomed to his sister, and she 
bestowing more ahention to amuse him, he became 
fonder of her company than even of her son's, who, 
it must be confessed, began to have a greater desire 
for Miss Warren's company, than for that of either 
his uncle or mother. 

This was a happiness he never enjoyed, however, 
but in the presence of Lady Elizabeth, to whom his 
partiality for her young friend was very evident. 

The earl took occasion one day, when he found 
hintself alone withTransfer, to mention young Steele's 
fancy for being a clergyman. 

That is a business, said Transfer, which there is 
very little to be made of. I have no notion of pur- 
chasing in a lottery where there are so many blanks 
and so few prizes, my lord. 

Would you not be happy to see your nephew a 
bishop ? said the earl. 

I should be much happier to see him an independent 
gentleman, replied Transfer. 

You may enjoy that happiness when you please, 
said the earl ; for it is in your power to make him so 
without injuring yourself, or any person on earth. 

This led to a long conversation, in ^hich his lord- 
shipi with less difficulty than he expected^ convinced 
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Mr. Transfer, that nothing would do him so much 
honour, or contribute more to his own happiness, 
than executing what had been thus accidentally hint- 
ed. Mrs. Steele and her son had by their cheerful at- 
tention gained the citizen's heart so completely, as al- 
most to alter his nature ; he had no enjoyment with 
which they were not intimately connected ; and when 
the earl told him, that by giving Steele a genteel 
independence, he would add the generous ties of 
gratitude and esteem to those of blood by which the 
young man was already bound to him, the citizen be- 
came impatient till the deed was drawn out, which to 
the astonishment of Mrs. Steele and her son, was 
presented to him as soon as executed. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

^* Neglected, Tray and Pointer lie ; 
And coveys unmolested fly." prior; 

In the mean while, die shooting season passed away 
without Mr. Steele shewing any desire of profiting 
by it ; his growing passion for Miss Warren entirely 
occupied his mind. He long watched, in vain, for a 
proper opportunity of declaring his sentiments to her ; 
and when the long-expected opportunity occurred, 
the timidity which sdways attends sincere and respect- 
ful love prevented him from seizing it. But the 
afiable and obliging character of Lady Elizabeth en- 
couraged him to mention to her those sentiments 
which he had been unable to express to the young 
lady herself. 

Lady Elizabeth's answer implied that he ought to 
attempt no engagement of such a nature, without 
the approbation of his mother and uncle. 

He said, he was certain of the former, but deferred 
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speaking to his uncle till he had some reason to hope 
that his proposals were not disagreeable to Miss War- 
ren. 

Lady Elizabeth consented to sound her young friend 
on the subject ; but she first informed her brother. 

I am rejoiced to hear this, said the earl ; for Trans- 
fer aiid his sister seem both fond of her, and I dare 
say will be pleased with the proposal ; Steele is so 
very good-humoured a young fellow, that I am con- 
vinced he will make the sweet girl happy ; and in her 
he will have one of the best wives in England. But 
how is she inclmed herself? 

That is what I am not quite certain of, replied Lady 
Elizabeth ; but Mr. Steele's appearance and dispo- 
sition must be powerful advocates in his favour. 

When Lady Elizabeth mentioned to Miss Warren 
what passed between her and Mr. Steele, the young 
lady, with some degree of solemnity and earnestness, 
begged to know whether her ladyship or the earl had 
any wish, or were at all interested in the answers she 
should give to Mr. Steele. 

None, my sweet friend, said Lady Elizabeth ; but 
that it should be dictated by your own genuine unin- 
fluenced inclination. 

The whole of your ever noble and generous beha- 
viour ought to have left me no doubt of such an an- 
swer, cried Miss Warren, as she kissed her ladyship's 
hand. I will now, as you desire, tell you my genume 
sentiments. It is some time, continued she, since I 
perceived Mr. Steele's partiality for me, and thought 
It not impossible that he might make this proposal. 
I have therefore had time to weigh the ipatter fully. 
Mr. Steele is evidently of a cheerful and obliging dis- 
position ; he is agreeable in his person, and I doubt 
not possesses other good qualities ; I know what his 
uncle has already done for him, and what there is a 
probability of his still doing ; yet all those advantages 
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do not tempt me from the happy asylum I have found 
at N House for these six years past ; and al- 
though I think myself obliged to Mr. Steele for his 
£ood opinion, I would rather remain the friend of 
,ady Elizabeth N — ^ than be the wife of Mr. Steele. 
If the one were incompatible with the other, I am 
the last person in the world that would have proposed 
it, said jLady Elizabeth* 

I would rather if left to my own choice, said Miss 
Warren, remain the one without being the other. 

Lady Elizabeth urged her friend no further, but 
in the most soothing terms possible communicated 
her determination to Mr. Steele, whose whole be- 
haviour was expressive then, and for some time after- 
wards, of the severity of his disappointment^ and the 
permanency of his esteem for the lady. 

The truth was, that Miss Warren, although her 
heart was disengaged, and although she thought fa« 
vourably of Steele in some respects, yet being herself 
a young lady of a very accomplished mind, she per- 
ceived Mr. Steele's deficiency in certain parts of 
knowledge which she thought requisite for securing 
to a genueman the esteem of the world. 

The effect which her refusal had on Mr. Steele's 
Spirits appeared, in spite of his efforts to conceal it ; 
he was teased and distressed b^ his uncle's inquires in- 
to the cause of the alteration m his spirits ; and find- 
ing no return of taste for his former amusements, he 
told the earl that he had a strong inclination to go 
abroad for a year, and begged of his lordship to en- 
deavour to make his design palatable to Mr. Transfer. 
The earl, to whom his sister had communicated 
Miss Warren's determination, approved very highly 
of Mr. Steele's plan, not only as the most' likely mea- 
sure that could be adopted for dissipating that uneasi- 
ness and dejection which obscured the natural gaiety 
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of his disposition, but also for the improvement of 
his mind, and enlarging the range of his ideas. 

He represented therefore to Mr* Transfer, that his 
nephew's health was evidently on the decline, and 
that a short excursion to the continent was necessary 
for its re-establishment. Afler some struggle, the 
earl obtained Mr. Transfer's assent; Steele himself 
having by the same argument previously prevailed 
on his mother, not only to abstain from any kind of 
opposition, but even to be solicitous for his speedy 
departure. 

The earl's second son, the honourable Mr. N , 

had some considerable time before this returned to 
Italy, partly from choice, but in some degree also on 
account of a complaint in his breast, and was to spend 
the ensuing winter at Naples. Mr. Steele had occa> 
sionally heard the earl read some parts of his letters, 
from which, as well as from his general character, he 
had formed a very high opinion of him, and had a 
great desire to be of his acquaintance. The earl 
therefore gave him a letter to his son, recommend- 
ing him as a young gentleman in whose welfare he 
was greatly interested ; and Lady Elizabeth wrote to- 
her nephew in the same strain. 

When Mr. Steele came to London, he accidentally 
met with an acquaintance going to Milan : they went 
together, stopping only one day at P^ris, and that 
merely because the gentleman had some business to 
transaict there, which when he had finished he had 
the complaisance to tell Steele, that although he him- 
self was perfectly well acquainted with Pans, and had 
no further business in it, yet rather than lose the 
pleasure of his company to Milan, he would remain 
a week or two at Paris, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of viewing some of the curiosities of this cele-^ 
brated capital before he went to Italy. 
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Steele thanked him, but begged that their journey 
might not be retarded an instant on his account. I 
thought, said his companion, I heard you say you 
never had been here before. 

I never was, said Steele. 

Would not you like then to take a view of the 
town before we go ? said the other. 

Why 'faith, replied Steele, I never had much plea- 
sure in looking at towns; and as for this here, I am 
heartily tired of it already. 

They set out therefore directly for Milan ; and the 
day after their arrival Steele meeting with an English 
footman, who had already made the tour of Italy, 
engaged him, and proceeded the following morning 
to Rome, where he slept one night, and next day he 
told his servant to order post-horses, that they might 
continue their journey t6 Naples. 

Good Godl cried the man, will not your honour 
stay one single day at Rome ? 

I have some thoughts of it, said Steele, when I 
return. 

He arrived in good health at Naples, where he soon 
found Mr. N , who independent of the warm re- 
commendations from his father and aunt was in a 
^hort time so pleased with the careless good-humour 
and singularity of Steele's disposition, that he *pro- 
oured him an apartment in the house where he him- 
self lodged ; and tliey had lived together ever since. 

The baronet could not give so particular a detail of 
Steele's family as has been now given ; but he men- 
tioned every circumstance relating to them that was 
known to himself-^after which he and Mr.N — '-^ 
returned from Albano to Rome, where they found 
Mr. Steele just returned to his lodgings from the 
cricket-party. 

And there we shall leave them, and return to 
Naples and to Laura. 

YOU XXXV. V 
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CHAPTER LX. 

'^ Regretter ce que Von aime est un bien, en coviparam 
avee ce que Von kdU.^ la vr 

ZsLUCO was not long married before: ic wa 

fenerally known, notwithstanding the inte 
eeping it for some time secret. The marriag 
fore, was publicly avowed, and Laura appeal 
the brilliancy of drees and equipage which ru 
procure, and the ostentatious taste of her '. 
exacted. She was universally admired, and 
quaintance of her husband assiduously con 
man^ who, previous to his marriage, shewed i 
inclmation to cultivate it. 

Possessed of great riches, with the adva 
birth, and having obtained the woman he h 
ardently desired, it is natural to imagine thai 
now enjoyed happiness, or at least tranquill 
any tolerable degree of tranquillity is incoi 
with perfidy and fraud : besides, this wretcl 
possessed two qualities which never mingle s: 
m the character of a husband ; he was exc 
jealous, and excessively vain of his wife's be 
wiser man might have been excused for thi 
but the conduct and character of Laura left h 
out any rational pretext for the former. 1 
round die beauteous environs of Naples in the • 
with her mother, to improve her mind by boi 
to divert it, by music, from certain painful rei 
which often mtruded themsdves m spite of 
endeavours, were the sole amusements and 
tions she was inclined to in the absence of her 1: 
When he was present, which was by no m< 
most comfortable part of her time, substituting 
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oPduty, all that was in her power, in the place of af- 
fection, which she could not command, she adapted 
her conversation and conduct, as much as she could, 
to what she thought would please him : but if there 
are tempers of such an unfortunate frame that even 
when jomed to goodness of disposition it is impossible 
to please, how dien could the efforts of this unhappy 
young woman prove successful, who had to deal with 
a peevish' temper engrafted on a vicious disposition? 

Zeluco's vanity was continually inciting him to 
carry Laura to places of public resort ; yet such was 
the capricious absurdity of the man, that he was at 
once desirous of displaying the beauty of his wife, and 
unable to bear the admiration wtiich it always attract- 
ed. And when she was particularly accosted by those 
gentlemen whom he himself had introduced to hei 
acquaintance, the commonest civility on her part, 
such as the laws of good manners render indispensable, 
filled him with chagrin, and seldom failed, for some 
hoursy to throw an additional shade of ill-humour 
upon the habitual gloom of his temper: so that it was 
impossible for Laura to gratify his vanity without ex- 
citing his jealousy ; and it is difficult to determine, 
even during the period in which his fondness was at 
the height, whether she afforded Mm more pain or 
pleasure, while it is certain that his behaviour, from 
the beginning, filled her with vexation and remorse. 

An Italian of high rank, from a different part of 
Italy, happened at this time to come to Naples, where 
he lived at considerable expense, and in an ostenta- 
tious style ; he was presented to Laura by Zeluco 
himself, soon afler their marriage : peculiarly pleased 
with her conversation and behaviour, this nobleman 
addressed himself more to her than to any other wo- 
man, as of^en as he met her in public. This was re- 
nmrked by Zeluco, and produced the usual effect on 
his temper. — Laura conscious of no impropriety in* 

f2 
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thought or conduct, imputed hec husband's ill-hu« 
mour on this, as on other similar occasions, to an un- 
fortunate* habit of fretting without cause, and took 
notice of it in no other way than by redoubling her 
endeavours to please him. Zeluco himself, though 
he was unable to control the sulkiness of his temper, 
was, for some time, ashamed to mention to her what 
occasioned, or rather what increased it in tlie present 
instance. At length, however, he expressed some 
disapprobation of the attention which this nobleman 
paid her. 

I will most cheerfully abstain, said Laura, from 
going to those places where I have any chance of 
meeting him. 

How is that possible? said Zeluco; he is at every 
public place. 

I will, go to no public place, said I^aura. 

That would seem very singular, resumed he. 

The singularity is of small importance, said she, 
provided you are satisfied. 

No ; replied he, it would be improper for you not 
to go to those assemblies which all people of rank 
frequent ; but you may behave in such a manner, 
when you see him there, as will prevent his speaking 
to you any more. 

In what manner is that? said Laura. 

A woman who is displeased with a man-s addresses, 
is never at a loss to find it out, replied he. 

But I have not the least reason to be displeased 
with the manner in which this gentleman addresses 
me, said she; yet, if you have^ I certainly wish to 
converse with him no more. • 

Every woman who has no desire of pleasing a mcgi, 
resumed Zeluco, knows an easy way of breaking up 
all connexion with him, without absenting herselt 
from the places where there is a probability of meet« 
ixig him. 
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Welly replied Laura, endeavouring to smile, I am 
%. woman quite ignorant of that easy way, yet as- 
suredly I nave no particular desfre of pleasmg the 
jperson in question. 

I am not quite 6ure of that, said he. 

How shall I prove it to you ? resumed Laura* 

By turning abruptly from him, replied Zeluco, 
when he next speaks to you* 

Would not that be rude, replied Laura, to one of 
his rank, and whom you introduced to me ? — but I 
am sure you say this only in jest. — Come, my way is 
the best — let me avoid public places — at least till he 
leaves Naples ; it id but three weeks. 

How came you to know so exactly, said Zeluco, 
with an air of surprise, when he was to leave 
Naples ? 

By 'your informing me, replied Laura. 

My informing you ! said he. 

Yes, replied Laura ; do you not remember that a 
few days ago you told my mother and me that he was 
to set out tor Rome in less than a month ? 

The news seems to have made a strong impression 
on you, said Zeluco, peevishly. 

Just enough to make me recollect it now, for the 
first time since you mentioned it, replied Laura. 

Well, you will behave as you think proper, said 
Zeluco, m a little better humour ; but you cannot 
but understand his drift in the great attention he pays 
you. 

I have seen nothing but politeness in his behaviour 
to me, she replied ; but the moment he discovers any 
drift that ought to be disagreeable to you, I shall 
certainly turn fronv him in the manner you desire. 

Zeluco withdrew, and Laura, with a sigh, ex- 
claimed, Alas ! my mother, had you known this man, 
the wealth of Jn^ia could not have brought your 
consent to his being united to your poor unfortunate 
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daughter. — She then burst into a flood of tears ; and 
having in this manner assuaged the anguish of her 
hearty she wiped her eyes, summoned all her firm- 
ness, and met her mother and husband at dinner with 
a serene and cheerful countenance. 



CHAPTER LXI. 
The Prisoners* 

Some little time afler this, Madame de Seidlits re* 
ceived a very unexpected letter from her son-in-law, 
dated from Rome, m which he acquainted her, that 
his friend Baron Carlostein and he were just arrived 
in that city, and intended sOon to pay her a visit at 
Naples. 

Baron Carlostein had lon^ had a great incUnation to 
visit Italy, and had received his sovereign's permission 
for that purpose. While he was preparing for his jour- 
ney, it occurred to him, that his friend Seidlits would 
Erobably be happy to have an opportunity of seeing 
is mother and sister, particularly the latter, of whose 
marriage he had lately heard. The baron therefore, 
asked, it as a particular favour of Captain Seidlits to 
accompany him ; and on the captain s agreeing, the 
king's leave was obtained for him also ; and the two 
friends set out together. Carlostein soon perceived 
that his companion had infinitely more impatience to 
be with Madame de Seidlits and Laura, than admira- 
tion of those master-pieces of art which detain the 
connoisseur and antiquarian in their travels through 
Italy. That Captain Seidlits therefore might pass as 
much as possible of the period for which he had leav^ 
of absence with his mother and sister, Carlostein had 
the complaisance to continue his course directly, anct 
with great expedition, to Rome. Afler a hasty view of 
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what is most remarkable in that city, he proposed to 
accompany his friend to Naples, remain some time 
there ; and, on his return to Germany, travel Ml over 
Italy with that leisure and attention which the curi- 
osities the country presents, merit. 

Captain Seidlits, m his letter to his mother-in-law, 
assured her that the banker's failure would not be at- 
tended with the bad consequences which were feared 
at first ; and concluded by expressions of the warmest 
affection for his sister, with compliments to her hus- 
band, to whom, he added, he was impatient to be 
known, smd whom he was prepared to esteem. 

This letter was followed, within a few days, by one 
from Signora Sporza, informing Madame de Seidlits 

that Mr. N had met with the Baron Carlostein 

and Captain Seidlits at the Cardinal Berni's assembly, 
and had presented those gentlemen to her. She dwelt 
a good deal on the praises of both, adding, that they 
were so much approved of by the Roman ladies, that 
she imagined they would nnd it difficult to leave 
Rome so soon as they intended : she concluded by. 
warning Madame de Seidlits and Laura not tb be 
greatly surprised or disappointed if Captain Seidlits 
did not arrive at Naples so soon as he had appointed. 

Baron Carlostein and his friend had been recom- 
mended in a distinguished manner to Cardinal de 
Bernis, who sent' them an invitation to dinner some 
days after the date of Signora Sporza's letter above 
mentioned. At his very hospitable and magnificent 
board they met with the honourable Mr. N— , his 
uncle, Mr. Steele, and a variety of other strangers : 
it happened that there was at. table one person, at 
least, from almost every country of Europe; the con- 
versation turned a good deal on national character, 
and several Mvely traits were mentioned by way of 
illustration ; but whether it was. owing to a notion that 
the British bear strokes of this kind with less good- 
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humour than the inhabitants of other countries, or 
whatever was the cause, it so happened, that for a 
considerable time no mention was made of any pecu- 
liar feature belonging to them. 

At length the cardinal, addressing himself to Mr. 

N -, said, he could not help thmking, that the 

melancholy generally attrijiuted to the English nation 
was greatly exaggerated. He mentioned many Eng- 
lish gentlemen with whom he had the pleasure of be- 
ing acquainted, who were as gay as any FVenchmen, 
without the levity of which his countrymen were so 
much apcused : besides, continued he, politely, can 
any thing be less probable, than that the nation, 
which perhaps of all others has the best reason to be 
cheerful, should be the most melancholy? — In re- 
turn to this, Mr, N observed, that wnat was the 

most probable, was not always the most true ; that, 
in his opinion, nothing was so much to be envied as 
that charming quality which seemed inherent m the 
French nation, of supporting, without murmuring, 
and even with gaiety, many of those vexatious inci- 
dents in life wmch sink the people of other nations 
into dejection, or overwhelm them with despair ; diat 
it was preposterous to call that quality of the mind 
levity which does what philosophy often attempts in 
vain. As for the melancholy imputed to his country- 
men, he was much afraid that, notwithstanding the 
particular exceptions which had come under his emi- 
nence's observation, it was but too well founded: 
and he illustrated his assertion by the following anec- 
dote: 

During a late war between France and Greal 

Britain, said Mr. N , an English vessel of supe< 

rior force took a French frigate after an obstinate 
enga^ment, in which the French officers displs^ed 
that mtrepidity which is so fiatqral to them. The 
frigate was brought into a coihmercial town upon the 
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English coast, and the officers were treated with great 
hospitality by some of the principal inhabitants: one 
very rich merchant in particular invited them fre- 
quently to his house, where he entertained them in a 
very magnificent manner. — The first day on which 
they dined with him, his lady behaved with such pe- 
culiar attention to the prisoners, that she seemed to 
neglect all the other guests at her table. After the 
company had withdrawn, she spoke highly to her 
husband of the politeness and easy agreeaole manners 
of the French nation, and added, that it gave her 
pleasure to perceive that the French gentlemen who 
had just left them, instead of giving way to vain repin- 
ing, or allowing their spirits to be depressed by their 
misfortune, had shewn the utmost cneerfulness and 
gaiety during the whole repast, all except one gentle- 
man, who seemed much dejected, and almost entirely 
overcome with the idea of being a prisoner. This she 
accounted for by supposing that his loss was greater 
than that of all. the rest put together ; and she appre- 
hended, from the obstinate silence he had retained, 
and from the discontent and melancholy so strongly 
marked in his countenance, that the poor gentleman 
would not long survive his misfortune. 

I cannot imagine who you mean, said the husband. 

The lady described the man so exactly, that it 
was impossible to mistake him. 

That unfortunate gentleman, said the husband, is 
none of the prisoners ; he is the captain of the English 
vessel who took them. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

Carlostein and Seidlits arrive at Naples. 

All the allurements of Rome, however, could not ' 
overcome Captain Seidlits's impatient desire of seeing 
his relations at Naples; and the bar on, ^yielding to bis 
friend's eagerness, agreed to set out sooner than Sig- 
nora Sporza had given Madame de Seidlits reason to 
expect. 

Mr. N would have willingly accompanied them, 

provided he had been able to prevail on his uncle to 
go so far as Naples. But that ^entlelnan had re- 
ceived some letters from England, which made him 
impatient to return directly ; and all the fears which 
were suggested by Buchanan being now dissipated 
by the marriage of Zeluco to Laura, he rather wished 
his nephew to remain another season, in Italy, as he 
had been advised, for the confirmation of his health. 

Mr. N accompanied the baronet on his way 

home as far as Florence, and there took his leave of 
him and Mr. Steele, who had received letters from 
his mother and Mr. Transfer, pressing his immediate 
return in the most earnest terms. Steele, therefore, 
to the great satisfaction of the baronet, resolved to 
accompany him to England ; and on the day they left 

Florence Mr. N set out on his return to Naples, 

where Signora Sporza had arrived before him. 

Carlostein and Seidlits had reached that city a con- 
siderable time before either. On the morning of their 
arrival, Zeluco had gone to the country with the no- 
bleman whom he had accompanied from Sicily, and 
was not to return till the day after. Laura determined 
to pass that interval with her mother. 

Madame de Seidlits was delighted with the thoughts 



t>f seeing her soD-in-law, for whom she bad alwa}'^ 
felt the sincerest esteem and friendship ; and Laura 
had more happiness in the expectation oi passing some 
time with her brother, than in any reflection which 
had occupied her mind since her marriage. She like- 
wise experienced aconfused sentiment of pleasure and 
uneasiness, the source of which she did not clearly 
comprehend, in the idea of meeting Cariostein, who 
had struck her fancy so strongly in her vouth that the 
impression had never since been entirely efiaced. 

inmiediately afler their arrival at Naples, Captain 
Seidlits waited on his mother-in-law, with whom he 
found hb sister : when the reciprocal congratulations 
and compliments were ended, Madame de Seidlits, 
inquiring what was become of hi^ friend, was told, 
that he nad insisted on remaining at the inn by him- 
aelf for the first day of their meeting at leastt diat he 
might be no bar to that domestic kind of conversation 
so natural among near relations after a long absence. 
I cannot bear the appearance of your leaving your 
friend at an inn the moment you arrive amone your 
relations, said Madame de Sddlits : we shall have 
abundance of opportunities for domestic chat ; so if 
you think the baron can put up with a poor dinner, 
we had best s^cid for him. Captain Seidlits, who had 
with reluctance left his friend to dine alone, heard 
this proposal with pleasure, saying. If that is the only 
objection, I shall certainly endeavour to bring him ; 
for I never knew any man have a greater relish for 
good company, and so much indifference for good 
fare. 

This proposal of her mother's was not heard with 
perfect tranquillity by Laura ; who fpfesaw that it 
would lead to their pasung the whole evening toge- 
.ther ; and from what she had remarked of her hus- 
band's temper, she feared that he might not be 
pleased when he came to know that instead of her 

3 
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having passed the time of his absence with her mothe 
only, a young gentleman besides her brother was o 
the party: she could not object however without giv 
ing a reason to her mother, which she wished t 
conceal; nor could she, with propriety, withdraw 
from a company of which her brother, so lately ar 
rived, was one. 

Captain Seidlits left them, and returned soon aHe 
with his friend. 

The Baron Carlostein was at this time on the bor 
ders of thirty years of age ; he was active and gentee 
in his person; he had an open manly countenance 
which announced candour and good sense ; his con 
versation and conduct confirmed what his feature 
indicated; his general manner was gentle; yet whei 
provoked, which did not slightly happen, hb fin 
blue eyes darted a fire very different from their usus 
expression. 

When Captain Seidlits presented him to his siste 
as an old acquaintance, he was struck with admiratioi 
at the improvement which a few years had made ii 
the traces of her face and person. Her, whom h 
recollected only as a lively girl, just bursting fron 
childhood, he now beheld a woman in the full bloon 
of beauty, and formed by nature's finest symmetr} 
If he found the appearance of Laura more interestinj 
on account of its alterations, she was the more pleasei 
with his, because it remained the same. 

After dinner Madame de Seidlits, renewing an ol< 
source of sportive dispute, said to her son-m-laii 
I hope your short stay at Rome was sufficient to con 
vert you from your heretical opinions on the article o 
female beauty; and you will now confess that th< 
fine expressive countenances of the Homan ladies ar 
far more interesting than all the bloom of the Saxor 

Captain Seidlits, however, fought the cause of hi 
countrywomen with an intrepidity worthy of a knighl 
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•h errant. I will appeal to Baron Carlostein, said Ma- 
i dame de Seidlits; his partiality for his country will 
rt not blind his judgment nor corrupt his candour — 
which do you think the finest style of countenance, 
; that of the Italian , or German women ? 
t I prefer a mixture of both, replied he> throwing 

the glance of an instant at Laura. 
I; A vousy ma sceur^ said Captain Seidlits, who had 
accidentally taken up a guitar, the moment before he 
^ made this appeal to his sister. 
ss. Liaura blushed at the import of the baron's answer, 
ic and was embarrassed by her brother's direct applica- 
if tion of it ; she extricated herself, however, by snatch- 
i!E ing her guitar out of his hand, saying, Volontiersy 
be monfrercy and instantly playing one of his favourite 
b airs. 

Bi This turned the conversation; and Laura, who 
was a very great proficient in music, was desired to 
c play several pieces on the harpsichord «as well as gui- 
kt tar, which she accompanied with her voice in a man- 
^ I ner that would have delighted a far less partial au- 
\ dience. 

OB The evening was spent with entire satisfaction by 
oc Madame de Seidlits and the captain ; Laura's enjoy- 
n ment was blended with great inquietude ; Carlostein 
'^ hardly uttered a sentence, as his friend and he re- 
^ turned to their lodgings ; where, pretending to be 
disposed to sleep, he retired immediately to his bed- 
^. chamber,^ and passed the night meditating on the ac- 
IV complishments of Laura. 

)c.| Zeluco at his return received the two strangers with 
0(1 politeness, and many expressions of friendship : their 
\^ appearance and manners attracted the approbation of 
all to whom they were presented. He perceived that 
his connexion with them did himself credit, and there- 
fore was unremitting in his attentions, and enter- 
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taiiied them with a profusion of magnificence excee 
ing what he formerly displayed. 

Some such motive of selfishness and vanity is t 
usual source of ostentatious entertednmeot; friendsli 
and cordial good-will to the guests are satisfied wi 
mere simple preparations for their comfort and co 
veniency. 

As Mr. N ' lived in the greatest intimacy wi 
Carlostein and Seidlits, and was highlv respected 1 
them, he was invited to all those splendid feasts whi 
Zeluco's vanity prompted him to give for the enU 
tainment of his brotoer-in-law and the baron. • 2 
luco was also assiduous in contriving parties of pl< 
sure for their amusement; and often accompani 
them when they went to visit the environs of this ve 
interestine city. He engaged a certain abbe of d 
tinguished taste in virt^ to attend them as thi 
ciceroni, and explain the antiquities brought fn 
Herculaneum«and Pompeia^ and tlie other curio^ 
collected in the museum at Portici. Madame 
Seidlits and her daughter were generally of the 
parties : but Captain Seidlits, as was already hint< 
had not so great a relish for virtii as ^ther his frie 
Carlostein or Mr. N-*— ; nor was he enthosiastica 
struck with the various natural beauties which adt 
the bay of Naples. Intended from his early yoi 
for the profession of arms, his studies and r^ectk 
were pretty much confined to' what related to 'die m 
tary art; and he was not solicitous of being though 
connoisseur in any other. Having honestly ackno 
ledged that the bay of Naples was the most beauti 
prospect he had ever seen, he was little disposed 
say, and as little to hear, any more about it; a 
when the abb^ began to descant on ruins, and la 
and antiques, he led others to profit by the lectu 
and walked away humming a march or some otl 
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favourite air to himself. As little could Seidlits sup- 
port the abhe's dissertations on the Roman arms, and 
their manner of using them; although that learned 
ecclesiastic explained those matters with an accuracy 
and minuteness which would have astonished one of 
Caesar's best centurions. All this learning and elo- 
quence were exhausted in vain to shake the early pre- 
judice which Seidlits had conceived in favour of the 
iirelock and bayonet. He became at length com- 
pletely sick of antiquittes, and often cursed those 
everlasting curiosities, each of which drew a lecture 
from the abb6, and were continually crossing their 
way, whatever road they took in their excursions 
from Naples. 

When Laura was of the party, Seidlits was fond of 
drawing her from the rest of the company, and con- 
versing with her apart. And she, although not ex- 
actly of her brother's way of thinking on the subject 
of virti^, generally yielded to his solicitation. They 
talked Qf their acquaintance in Germany ; of domestic 
affairs; and sometimes their conversation turned upon 
Carlostcin ; the virtues of his friend were 9 subject on 
which Seidlits dwelt with enthusiasm ; he was eager 
to enumerate instances of his generous nature, and 
to give proofs of the noble turn of his mind. Laura 
and CarlOstein were the two people on earth for whonfi 
Seidlits had the greatest esteem and affection ; he was 
anxious, therefore, that they should esteem each 
other; and with this view he was apt to dwell on the 
praises of each to the other. The subject was more 
agreeable to both than he dreamt of. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

The Highlander. 

Dextera perferrum, pietas speetuta per ignes.** 



OVID. 



Captain Seidlits was attended by an elderly roan, a 
native of the north highlands of Scotland, whose 
. name was Duncan Targe. As there is something 
singular in this man's story, and in the accidents by 
which he came into the captain'-s service, it is not 
foreign to our purpose to mention a few of the par- 
ticulars. 

, His father, who rented a small portion of land of a 
nobleman of that country, being upon his death-bed, 
expressed a desire of seeing his master; the nobleman 
went directly to the hut of his tenant, and condoled 
with him on the melancholy state he seemed to be in. 
I am greatly indebted to your lordship, said the dying 
man, for the condescension and kindness which you 
have always shewed to me. I am now dying, my 
lord, and would willingly leave to so good a master 
what I have of the greatest value in this world. 

I am happy to hear, my good friend, said his lord- 
ship, that you have any thing of value to leave ; for 1 
was much afraid that you had lost the whole, or the 
greatest part, of what you had, when, contrary tc 
my advice, you became surety for your relation al 
Inverness ; but whatever you have, I must insist upon 
your leaving it all to your little son Duncan here; and 
whatever his portion is, I am more disposed to add tc 
it, than diminish it. 

Little Duncan is all I have to leave, replied the pooi 
man ; and the greatest uneasiness I have in dying, is 
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the thought of the destitute condition of that poor 
hoy ; for my relations at Inverness are all ruined by 
the same misfortune whidi has reduced me. I there- 
fore earnestly entreat of your lordship to accept of 
this poor orphan, as a pledge of my regard, and the 
only legacy I have to bestow. 

I do accept of him with all my heart and soul/ 
cried his lordship; and if he proves as honest a man 
as his father, nothing but death shall part him and 
me. 

Praise be to the Almighty! cried the dying man, 
with uplifted eyes and arms. Thanks to the gracious 
Gi>d of heaven and eartli for all his goodness to me 
and mine! — Oh! my good lord, continued he, ad- 
dressing the nobleman, you have made me a happy 
man. — Here the sudden gu^ of joy overwhelmed 
the feeble heart of this poor man; he fell back on his 
heath pillow, and exjHred. 

The nobleman led the boy home to his castle, and, 
after placing him some years at school, took him to 
attend his own person. He was in this situation when 
the rebellion broke out in the year 1745 i in which 
his master unfortunately taking a part, young Targe, 
being then a stripling of fifteen or sixteen years of 
age, accompanied him, and continued inseparably at- 
tached to his lordship after the battle of Culloden 
during a considerable time in which they skulked 
among the most remote parts of the highlands. 

On Uiis trying occasion. Targe, being a youth of a 
hardy highlimd constitution and spirit, had the sati^ 
faction of repaying his master for all his former kind^ 
ness by his unshaken fidelity and grateful attachment. 
In cme or two instances he actually saved him from 
starving among the mountains, by bringing him,^ at 
die risk of his own life, provisions from those places 
where his lordship could not appear without a certainty 
ef being discovered. At lengtn they both escaped to 
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the continent, where this unfortunate nobleman died; 
after which, Targe was taken into the service of Mar- 
shal Keith, by whom he was recommended to Colo- 
nel Seidlits, and now attended his son. 

Buchanan and Targe generally attended their mas- 
ters in their excursions around Naples. Mr. N— • 
had remarked an intimacy between them ever since 
Captain Seidli^s and he met at Rome. On perceiving 
them walking apart from the other servants in close 

conversation together, Til lay a bet, said Mr. N 

to Captain Seidlits, that your servant is from Scot- 
land. 

He certainly is originally from that country, re- 
plied Seidlits; but I cannot conceive how you came 
to discover this so readily. 

Nay, I should not have discovered it, said Mr. 

N ; but I was convinced by my servant's sudden 

and great intimacy with him that he had. 

Some time after this, Zeluco and his lady, Madame 

de Seidlits, Carlosteih, Mr. N , and Captain 

Seidlits, went to pass the day and dine at Portici ; 
neither Buchanan^ nor Targe had been ordered to at- 
tend their masters on that occasion. As the company 
were returning to town. Captain Seidlits took notice 

of this accident to Mr. N ; and they amused 

themselves with various observations on the source of 
the great friendship which was so Suddenly formed 
between their two domestics. While they were con- 
versing, Mf. N::p — saw one of his footmen coming 
at full gallop towards them from Naples. What is 
the matter, Dick? cried Mr. N . 

Lord ! sir, the man replied, Captain Seidlits's ser- 
vant, Duncan Targe, has cut poor Mr. Buchanan 
almost to pieces. 

Impossible! cried N ; what! his own country- 
man? 
, YeS; please your honour; they had a qimrrel about 
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the queen ; and so they fought in the garden with 
broad swords. 

About the queen ! — Nonsense ! cried Mr. N— — ! 
what queen ? 

The queen of Scotland, please your honour, said 
the servant. 

The fellow's certainly mad, said N-- — -. There is 
no queen of Scotland, fool. 

I don't know whether there is or not, replied the 
servant ; but I am sure that Mr. Buchanan called her 

a w ; upon which Mr. Targe called him a liar ; 

so they challenged each other; and so Mr. Buchanan 
is desperately wounded; and so I was ordered to 
come and acquaint your honour. « 

Being able to get no better explanation from this 

messenger, Mr. N and Captain Seidlits rode oh 

before the rest of the company ; and after proper in- 
vestigation, were informed of all the particulars of 
this curious adventure. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

** Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lit'ts him to the storms ; 
And as a child, whom scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother's breast ; 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more." 

GOLDSMITH. 

When the party was arranged for dining at Portici, 
and Buchanan understood that neither he nor his 
friend Targe were ordered to attend, the former in- 
vited hts countryman to dine upon hotch potch and 
minched coll ops, two Scottish dishes which he had 
previously instructed the cook at the inn how to dress. 
The invitation was joyfully accepted by Targe. After 
dinner, as neither was an enemy to the bottle, they 
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pushed it pretty briskly between them, and the con- 
versation became more and more animate every mo' 
ment ; while they talked of absent friends, the days 
of former years, the warlike renown of Scotland, the 
great men it had produced, and the romantic beauties 
of the country, they were in perfect unison; and 
when Targe, who had a tolerable v(Mce, sung the 
songs of Lochaber, Gilderoy, The Last Time I came 
o*er the Muir, and The Flowers of the Forest, the 
sympathetic tears flowed mutually from their eyes; 
but with all the prejudtoes which those two Caledo- 
nians had in common, there were some articles in 
which they difiered diametrically, 
t Targe's birth and education have been already men- 
tioned, and his political attachments accounted for ; 
but Buchanan was bom and educated anoong the 
AVhigs of the west of Scotland, the descendants of 
the ancient Covenanters, who suffered so much op- 
pression and religious persecution by the abmird po- 
licy of the ministers of Charles the Second, and his 
brother James, which is still remembered with horror 
in that part of the country. 

His father was a farmer, who was at an expense 
which he could ill afford, by supporting him at a 
neighbouring university for several years; for the 
poor man's great ambition was to breed him to the 
church, or, as he himself expressed it, to see his son 
George shake his head in a pulpit. But while the youth 
uras prosecuting his studies, the father's hopes were 
blasted, and Buchanan's plan of Hie entirely altered, 
by the natural consequence of an Elicit connexion h( 
had with a young woman. 

This transgression being viewed in a more atrociow 
light in that part of Scotland than in the metropolis o\ 
Eneland, and poor Buchanan being threatened at once 
with the public reprehension of the church and the 
private indignation of his own relations, fled to LoH' 
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don, and was kindly received by some of his country-* 
men ; in whose breasts compassion for the delinquent 
had greater influence than horror for his crime. 

Several attempts for placing him in a more inde- 
pendent way having failed, and Buchanan being im- 
patient of remaining a burthen on his friends, he ac- 
cepted of an offer of going into the service of the Earl 

of , where he remained several years, and was 

afterwards, at the recommendation of Lady Elizabeth, 
placed with her nephew on his going abroad. 

As Buchanan's political sentiments were so differ- 
ent from thosQ of Targe, it would have been fortu- 
nate if the two friends had kept clear of any discourse 
on such subjects ; but while Buchanan was endea- 
vouring to prove that the city of Naples was inferior 
in beauty to that of Glasgow, the view from the 
castle of Edinburgh far more sublime than that from 
the castle of Saint Elmo, and the palace of Casserta^ 
though larger, in much worse taste than Holyrood 
House; Targe interrupted him, and remarked with a 
sigh, that it was a thousand pities that the just pro- 
prietor of that palace, the lineal descendant of so 
many kings, should be obliged to live like a private 
person in Italy. 

It would be a much greater pity, Buchanan re- 
marked, to see popery and arbitrary power establish- 
ed in Great Britam and Ireland. 

' I do not believe there was any danger of either, re- 
plied Targe. 

Your creed on that subject is not gospel, Mr. Targe, 
said Buchanan ; in my opinion it was prudent in the 
nation therefore to secure those important points, by 
the limitations made at the Revolution. 

Those limitations, answered Targe, might have 
been applied to king James and his descendants ; and 
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the same restraints which have kept one race of ktngi 
mrithin the hmits of law^ would kave kept another. 

There is an essential difference between the twt 
cases, replied Buchanan; a^nan will be verr happ} 
to accept of a good estate to which he has no immedi- 
ate claim, upon conditions which the possessor of thi 
estate and his posterity would thin^ U a hardship t< 
have forced on them, particularly if they believed th( 
estate had been transmitted to them through a 1od| 
line of ancestors. And it is natural to suppose, tha 
the latter would be more apt to break conditions wbicl 
they considered aa, unjust, than the former to^ destro] 
the sole foundation of his right : it is therefore wise 
Mr. TargOi in the British nation, to adhere to th< 
family it iuib placed on the throne, as long as they ad 
here to the conditions on which they were ther 
placed ; and I have not heard that any of tliem eve 
shewed a disposition to infringe them. 

Whatever reason the nation had to complain of tb 
father, his descendants were innocent, replied Targe 
and if they had a particle of equity or gratitude i 
their character, they never would have attempted t 
break through those conditions on which they wer 
replaced on the throne of their ancestors. 

Why, truly, Mr. Targe, if ever you heard of an 
kings who were withheld by mere considerations c 
gratitude or equity from extending their power, o 
encroaching on the rights of their subjects, when the 
thought they could do it with safety, you have the ad 
vantage of me ; and I am apt to believe, that if eve 
such there were, the edition is now pretty much es 
hausted, and not likely to be renewed. 

You seem to have a very bad opinion of kings, sai 
Targe. 

I cannot say I was ever intimate with either kin§ 
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or princes, replied Buchanan, so that I can say no- 
thing about them from personal acquaintance ; but 
from ivhat I have heard of them by word of mouth, 
and read of them in history, I most confess my opi- 
nion of them in general is not Tery fayoorable. 

I hope you do not think them naturally worse than 
other men ? added Targe. 

No, Mr. Targe, I certainly do not ; but they are 
80 accustomed from their ^outh to be flattered and 
dawted^, to have every thmg done for them, and to 
make so few exertions of their own ; pften surrounded 
by those who have an interest in leading them astray 
and aom^mes by such a worthless set, that if they 
are not at the beginning naturally better than other 
men, they run a great risk of becoming artificially 
worse. But be they good, bad, or indifferent, I am^ 
clear far the subjects' keying such a portion of power 
in their own hands, as will render k very dangerous 
for the monarch to make any attempt aeainst their 
rights ; and I am clear in another point, Mr< Targe, 
that when a king is sudi a gawkf as to fly with his 
young one into an enemy's land, it would be the height 
of folly ever to let either the one or the other back 
to the nest. 

Well, I cannot kelp thinking it extremely unjust, 
replied Targe, to deprive an innocent person of his 
right, and to make hm sufler so severely for the faults 
of others, if faults tliere were. 

Unjust ! cried Buchanan : Does not Heaven visit 
dK iniquity of fathers upon their children? 

Heaven has a right to do what it pleases, said Targe, 
but please God, I never would take it on me to do 
such a thing, had I the power to-morrow. 

* Indulged. 

t Gawk, a Saxon word still used in Scotland, signifies a 
cackow; a silly fellow. 
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But the thing is done already, said Buchanan, and 
cannot be undone, without more fighting about it than 
the cause is worth. 

Many a brave man, not only in Scotland but also 
in England and Ireland, have shed their blood in the 
cause of the house of Stewart, said Targe. 

I wish those who are disposed to shed their blood 
in such a cause much good of it, said Buchanan, 
shrugging his shoulders ; as for my own part, I shall 
be as ready as my neighbours to fight for my religion 
or my country ; .but as for shedding one drop of my 
blood for the difference between one king and another 
when the good of the country is no way concerned, I 
beg to be excused. 

Do you not think fighting for your king, is fighting 
for your country ? said Targe. 

very often it is just the reverse, replied Buchanan; 
fighting for a bad king, I consider as fighting against 
my country. 

Yet you must acknowledge, resumed Targe, that 
kings reign by the appointment of God; and therefore 
it seems to be a very daring thing in man to attempt 
to dethrone them. 

The pestilence k by the appointment of God, re- 
torted Buchanan; yet we use every means in our 
power to drive it out of the land. 

Targe seeming a little disconcerted and displeased 
at this observation, Buchanan filled a bumper, and 
gave for his toast, The Land of Cakes. 

This immediately dispersed the cloud which began 
to gather on the other's brow. 

Targe drank the toast with enthusiasm, saying. 
May the Almighty pour his blessings on every hill h 
and valley in it! — that is the worst wish, Mr. Bu- L 
chanan, that I shall ever wish to that land. It 

It would delight your heart to behold the flourish- L 
ing condition it is now in, replied Buchanan ; it was L 
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fast Improving when I left it ; and I have been credi- 
bly informed since thatit'is now 2l perfect garden. 

I am very happy to hear it, said Targe* 

Ihdeed, added Buchanan, it has been in a state of 
rapid improvement ever since the Union. 

Damn the Union ! cried Targe ; it would have im- 
proved much faster without it. 

I am not quite clear on that point, Mr. Targe, said 
Buchanan. 

Depend upon it, replied Targe, the Union was the 
worst treaty that Scotland ever made. 

I shall admit, said Buchanan, that she might have 
made a better — but bad as it is, our country reaps 
some advantage from it. 

All the advantages are on the side of England. 

What do you thmk, Mr. Targe, said Buchanan, of 
the increase of trade since the Union, and the riches 
which have flowed into the lowlands of Scotland from 
that Quarter ? 

Thmk, cried Targe ; why, I think they have done 
a great deal of mischief to the lowlands of Scotland.. 

How so, my good friend ? said Buchanan. 

By spreading luxury among the inhabitmnt8,< A& 
never-failing forerunner of effeminacy of manners*r 
Why, I was assured, continued Targe, by Serjeant 
Lewis Macniel, a highland' gentleman m the Prussian 
service, that the lowlanders in some parts of Scotland 
are now very little better than so many English. 

fie ! cried 'Buchanan, things are not come to that 
pass as yet, Mr. Targe ; your friend the Serjeant as- 
suredly exaggerates. 

1 hope he does, replied Targe ; but you must ac« 
knowledge, continued he, that by the Union Scot- 
land has lost her existence as an mdependent state; 
her name is swallowed up in that of England : only 
read the English newspapers ; they mention England 
as if it were the name of the whole island. They talk 
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of the EDglifth army — the English fleet — tlie English 
every thing; they never mention Scotland, except 
when one of our countrymen happens to get an office 
under government ; we are then told with some stale 
gibe, that the person is a Scotchman ; or, which hap- 
pens still more rarely, when any of them are con- 
demned to die at Tyburn, particular care is taken to 
inform the public, that the criminal is originally from 
Scotland : but if fifty Englishmen get places or are 
hanged in one year, no remarks are made. 

No, said Buchanan ; in that case it is passed over 
as a thing of course. 

The conversation then taking another turn. Targe, 
who was a great genealogist, descanted on the anti- 
quity of certain gentlemen's families in the highlands, 
which he asserted were far more honourable than most 
of die noble families either in Scotland or England. 
Is it not shameful, added he, that a parcel of mush- 
room lords, mere sprouts from the dunghills of law 
or commerce, the grandsons of grocers and attorneys, 
should take the pas of gentlemen of the oldest families 
in Europe ? 

Why, as for that matter, replied Buchanan, pro- 
vided Uiegirandsons of grocers or attorneys are deserv- 
ing citizens, I do not perceive why they should be ex- 
cluded from Uie king s fiivoiur more than other men. 

But some of them never drew a sword in defence of 
either their king or country, rejoined Targe. 

Assuredly, said Buchanan, men may Reserve ho- 
nour and preeminence by other means Uian by draw- 
ing their swords. I could name a man who was no 
soldier, and yet did more honour to his country than 
all the soldiers or lords or lairds of the age in which 
he lived. 

Who was he ? said Targe. 

The man whose name I have the honour to beari 
replied the other ; the great George Buchanan. 
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Who ? Buchanan the historian ! cried Targe. 

Ay, the very same, replied Buchanan in a loud 
Toice, being now a little heated with wine, and ele- 
vated with vanity on account of his name. Why, sir, 
continued he, George Buchanan was not only the 
most learned man, but also the best poet of his tin^e. 

Perhaps he might, said Targe coldly. 

Perhaps ! repeated Buchanan ; there is no dubita^ 
lion in the case. Do you remember his description 
of his own country and countrymen ? 

I cannot say I do, replied Targe. 

Then I will give you a sample of his versification, 
said Buchanan, who immediately repeated, with an 
enthusiastic emphasis, the following lines from Bu- 
chanan's EpithaJamium on the marriage of Francis 
the Dauphin with Mary Queen of Scots. 

'' Ilia pharetratis est propiia gloria Scotis, 
Cingere venatu saltui, superare tuUando 
Fluminayferrefamemy contemnerefrigora et astus, 
Nee fossa et muris ptitiam^ sed nntrte tueri^ 
Et spreta meolwrnem vUa difenderefaTiiam ; 
PoUidti servarefidem, sanctumque vereri 
Numen amicitiaf mores^ non munvs amare # 

Artibus his, totumfremerunt cum bellaper orhemy 
Nullaque nan leges teUus mutaret avUas 
Extemo sutjeetajugOy gens una vetustis 
Sedibus aniiqua sub libertate rtsedit, 
Substitit hie Gothi furor, hie gravis impetus hasit 
SaxoniSf hie Cimber superato Saxone^ et dcri 
Perdomito Neuster Cimbro, ** 

I cannot recollect any more. 

You have recollected too much for me, said Targe ; 
for although I was several years at an academy in the 
highlands, yet I must confess I am no great Latin 
scholar. 

But the great Buchanan, said the other, was the 
best Latin scholar in Europe ; he wrote that language 
as well as Livy ot Horace. 

I shall not dispute it, said Targe. 

h2 
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And waA over and above a man of the first-rale ge* 
' nius, Continued' Buchanan with exultation. 

Well, well, all that may be, replied Targe a little 
peevishly ; but let me tell you one thing, Mr. Bucha- 
nan, if he could have swopt* one half ofhis genius for 
a little more honesty, he would have made an advan- 
tageous exchange, although he had thrown all his La- 
tin into the bareain. 

In what did ne ever shew any want of honesty ? 
said Buchanan. 

In calumniating and endeavouring to blacken the 
reputation of his rightful sovereign, Mary Queen of 
Scots, replied Targe, the most beautiful and accom- 
plished princess that ever sat on a throne. 

I have nothing to say either asainst her beauty 
or her accompl^ments, resumed Buchanan; but 
surely, Mr. Targe, you must acknowledge that she 
^ was a — — 

Have a care what you say, sir! interrtipted Targe. 
Ill permit no man that ever wore breeches to sp^ 
disrespectfully of that unfortunate queen. 

No man that ever wore either breeches or a fili-^ 
begf , Replied Buchanan, shall prevent me from speak- 

- ing the truth when I see occasion. 

Speak as much truth as you please, sir, rejomed 
Targe ; but I declare that no man' shall calumniate 
the memory of that beautiful and unfortunate princess 
in my presence, while I can wield a daymorctj:. 

If you should wield fifty claymores, you cannot- de- 
ny that she was a papist, said Buchanan. 

Well, sir, cried Targe, what then ? She was like 
other people, of the religion in which she was bred. 

* To swop is an old fingHsh word still used in Scotland, sig- 
nifying to exchange. 

- f A part of the highland dress which serves instead of 

- breeches. 

i The highland broadsword. 
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I da not know where you may have been bred, Mr. 
Targe, said Buchanan ; for aught I know, you may 
b« an adherent to the worship of the scarlet whore 
yourself. I should be glad to have that point cleared 
up before we proceed further, 

I cannot say that I understand your drift, sir, re- 
plied Targe : but I am an adherent neither of a scar- 
let whore, nor of whores of any other colour. 

If that is the case, said Buchanan, vou ought not to 
interest yourself in the reputation of Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

I fear you are too nearly related to the false slan- 
derer whose name you bear ? said Targe; 

I glory in the name ; and should think myself great- 
ly obliged to any man who could prove my relation to 
the great Oeorge Buchanan, cried the other. 

He was nothing but a disloyal calumniator, cried 
Targe, who attempted to support falsehoods by forge- 
ries, which, I thank Heaven, are now fully detected. 

You are thankful for a very small mercy, resumed 
Buchanan ; but since you provoke me to it, I will 
tell you in plain English, that your bonny Qtieen Ma- 
ry was the strumpet of Bothwell, and the murderer of 
her husband. 

No sooner had he uttered the last sentence, than 
Targe flew at him like a tiger ; and they were sepa- 
rated with difficulty by Mr. N — *s groom, who was 
in the adjoining chamber, and had heard the alterca- 
tion. 

I insist on your giving me satisfaction, or retract- 
ing what you have said against the beautiful Queen of 
Scotland, cried Targe. 

As for retracting what I have said, replied Bucha- 
imo, that is no habit of mine ; but with regard to giv- 
ing you satisfaction, I am ready for that, to the best of 
my ability ; for let me tell you, sir, though I am not a 
Highlandman, I am a Scotchman as well as }nourself^ 

h3 
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and not entirely ignprant of the use of the cla3n 
80 nam^ your houri and I will meet you to-m< 
morning. 

Why not directly ? cried Targe ; there is nc 
in the garden to interrupt us. 

I should have chosen to have settled some t 
first; buty since you are in such a hurry, I wi 
balk you. I will step home for my sword, and be 
vyou directly, said Buchanan. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

— -£f dulcU nuniens reminisciiur Argas, 

The groom interposed, and endeavoured to rec< 
the two enraged Scots, but without success. B 
nan soon arrived withliis sword, and they retire 
private spot in the earden. The groom next tr 
persuade them to decide their di^rence by fai 
zng. This was rejected by both the champions 
mode of fighting unbecomiiiig.gentlemen. The { 
asserted that thebest gentlemen in England some 
fought in that manner ; and gave as an instance { 
ing match,- of which he himself had been a wi 
between Lord G.'s gentleman and a gentleman-i 
at York races, about the price of a mare. 

But our quarrel, said Targe, is libout the repu 
of a queen. 

That, fi^r certain, replied thegroom, makes a 
rence. 

Buchanan unsheathed his sword. 

Are you ready^ sir, cried Targe ? 

That I am.---Come on, sir, said Buchanan ; ai 
Xord be with ihe righteous ! 

Amen! cried Targe ; and the conflict began 

Both -the combatants understood the weapoi 
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fought with ; and each parried his adversary's blows 
with such dexterity, that no blood was shed for some 
time ; at length Targe making a feint at Buchanan's 
liead, gave him suddenly a severe wound in the thigh. 

I hope you are now sensible of your error ? said 
. Targe, dropping his point. 

I am of the same opinion I was, cried Buchanan ; 
so keep your guard. So saying, he advanced more 
briskly than ever upon Targe : who, after warding off 
several strokes, wounded his antagonist a second time. 
Buchanan, however, shewed no* disposition to relin- 
•qoish the combat ; but this second wound being in 
the forehead, and the blood flowing with profusion in- 
to his eyes, he could no longer see distinctly, but was 
obliged to flourish his sword at random, without being 
able to perceive the movements of his adversary, who^ 
closing with him, became master of his sword, and 
with the same effort threw him to the ground ; and 
standing over him he said, This may convince you, 
Mr. Buchanan, that yours is not the righteous cause ; 
you are in my power, but I will act as the queen 
whose character I defend would order, were she alive. 
'I hope you will live to r^entof the injustice you have 
done to that amiable and unfortunate princess. He 
then assisted Buchanan to rise. Buchanan made no 
immediate answer ; but when he saw Targe assisting 
the groom to stop the blood which flqwed from his 
wounds, he said, I must acknowledge, Mr. Targe, 
that you have behaved like « gentleman. 

Aner the bleeding was in some degree diminished 
by the dry lint, whidi the groom, who was an excel- 
lent farrier, applied to the wounds, .they assisted him 
to his chamber ; and then the groom rode away to in- 
form Mr. N — of what had happened ; but the wound 
becoming more pamful, Targe proposed sending for a 
surgeon. Buchanan then said, diat the surgeon's mate, 
belonging to one of the ships of the British squadron 
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then in the bay, was, he believed, on shore ; a 
he #as a Scotsman, he would like to employ hii 
ther than a foreigner. Having mentioned whe 
lodged, one of Mr. N— *8 fodtmen went immedi 
for him. He returned soon after, saying, that th< 
geon's mate was not at his lodging, nor expecte 
some hours ; but I wiU go and bring the Frencl] 
geon, continued the footman. 

I thank you, Mr. lUiomas, said Buchanan ; 1 

will have patience till my own countryman retui 

He may not return for a long time, said The 

You had best let me run lor the French surgeon, 

they say ha& a great deal of skiM. 

I am mtach obliged to you, Mr. Thomas, added 
chanan : but neither Frmichman nor Spanishman 
dress my wounds when a .Scottishman is to be fo 
for love or money. 

They are to be found for the one or the other, 
em credibly informed, in most partd of the world, 
Thomas. ^ • 

As my countrymen, replied Buchanan, are di 
guished for letting slip no means of improvemei 
would be very strange if many of them did not 
that of travelling, Mr. Thomas. 

It would be very dtrange, indeed ! I own it, 
the footman. 

But are you certain of this young man's skill ii 
business when he does come ? said Targe. 

I confess I have had no opportunity to know 
thing of his skill, answered Buchanan ; but I knov 
certain that he is sprung from very respectable ] 
pie. His father is a minister of the Gospel ; and 
not likely that his father's son will be deficient in 
profession to which he was bred. 

It would be still less likely had the son been bre 
prefiching, said Targe. 

That is true, replied Buchanan; but I have 

3 
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nioubt of the yotrng man's skill ; he seems to be a very 
douce*- lad ; it will be an encouragement to him to see 
that I prefer him to another, and also a comfort to me 
^tobe attended by my countryman. 

'Countryman or not countryman, said Thomas, he 
* will expect to be paid for his trouble as well as another. 

Assuredly, said Buchanan ; but it was always a 
maxim with me, and shall be to my dying day, that 
we should give our own fish-guts to our own sea- 
mews. 

Since you are so fond of your own sea-mews, said 
Thomas, I am surprised you were so eager to destroy 
Mr. Targe there. 

That proceeded from a difference in politics, Mr. 
Thomas, replied Buchanan, in which the best of 
friends are apt to have a misunderstanding ; but though 
I am a Whig and he is a Tory, I hope we are both 
honest men : and as he behaved generously when my 
life was in his pow'cfr, I have no scruple in saying, that 
I am sorry for having spoken disrespectfuUy of any 
person, dead or alive, for whom he has' an esteem. 

Mary Queen of Scots acquired the esteem of her 
very enemies, resumed Targe ; the elegance and en- 
gaging sweetness of her manners were irresistible to 
every heart that was not steeled by prejudice or jea- 
lousy. 

She is now in the hands of a judge, said Buchanan, 
who can neither be seduced by fair appearances, nor 
imposed on by. forgeries and fraud. 

She is so, Mr. Buchanan, replied Targe ; and her 
rival and accusers are in the hands of the same judge. 

We had best leave them all to his justice and mercy, 
•then, and say no more on the subject, added Bucha- 
nan ; for if Queen Mary's conduct on earth was what 

* Douce, a Scottish expression, meaning gentle and well- 
disposed. . 
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you believe it was, she will receive her reward in hea- 
ven, whete her actions and sufferings are recorded. 

One thing more I will say, rejoined Targe; and 
that is only to ask of you, Whether it is probs^le that 
a woman, whose conscience was loaded with the crimes 
imputed to her, could have closed the varied scene of 
her life, and have met death^ with such serene and 
dignified courage as Mary did ? 

I always admired that last awful scene, replied Bti- 
chanan, who was melted by the recollection of Ma- 
ry's behaviour on the scaffold ; and I wUl freely ac- 
knowledge, that the most innocent person that ever 
lived, or the greatest hero recorded in history, could 
not fSice death with greater composure than the Queen 
0£ Scotland ; she supported the dignity of a queen, 
while she displayed the meekness of a Christian. 

I am exceedingly sorry, my dear friend, for the 
misunderstanding diat liappened between us, said 
Targe affectionately, and holding forth his hand in 
token of reconciliation ; and I am now willing to be- 
lieve that yoiir friend Mr. George Buchanan was ^ 
very great poet, and understood Lisitin as well as any 
man alive. 

Here the two friends shook hands with the utmost 
cordiality ; hut Targe, observing that Buchanan's face 
seemed a little pale, and that the wound in his thigh 
bled profusely through the dressings, begged that he 
would allow some other surgeon to be brought ; and 
Mr. N.*s footman swore, if he did not he would cer- 
tainly bleed to death. 

Buchanan having rebuked Thomas for swearing, 
added. You know, or at least ought to know, Tho- 
mfis, that let him bleed as he pleases, no man can die 
till his time is come ; but even if I were to die of this 
wound, I should be sorry that the last act of my life 
was that of preferring a foreigner, not only to a coun- 
tryman, but to one born in the same parish with my- 
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self, which diis young man was. As for Mr, Targe 
here, I take you to witness, that I declare him inno- 
centy happen what may. As he pronounced these 
words, the young surgeon, who had been so long ex- 
pected, entered the chamber ; and. having examined 
Buchanan's wounds, and made proper applications, he 
strongly enjoined his patient to keep quietly in his 
room for some time, without attempting to walk, 
otherwise the wound in his thigh would be very tedi- 
ous in healing ; and there might even be some risk of 
a fever. And the patient agreeing to follow his in- 
junctions, the surgeon promised him a speedy cure. 

Mr. N — and Captain Seidlits heard with satisfac- 
tion the prognostic of the surgeon ; and were equally 
astonished and entertained when they were informed 
of the cause and circumstances of this quarrel. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 



a 



-placet impares 



animos subjuga ahenea 



— mitt&re,** HOB. 

That course of dissipation in which Laura was in« 
volved for a considerable time after the arrival of her 
brother and Carlostein, was by no means agreeable to 
the natural turn of her mind, yet it certainly was of 
service to her in her present situation. An unremit- 
ting succession of balls, assemblies, operas, and other 
public entertainments, however they may be oppres- 
sive to those who enjoy domestic happiness, are relax- 
ations from domestic misery. 

The di^ositioQS of Zeluco and of Laura scarcely 
touched in a single point ; it was impossible therefore 
that there could be any cordial adhesion or agreement 
between them: he was vain and ostentatioos, she 
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modest : he was dissemblinj?, she open ; he was ma* 
licioufi, she candid : some of his pleasures were of so 
gross a natuife that the mere mention of them was^ 
shocking to her ; the gentle affections of the heart, the 
emotions of filial affection, the glow of friendship, the 
effusions of gratitude, and meltings of compassion, 
which alternately delighted and afflicted, but always 
occupied the feeling soul of Laura, were sentiments 
of which Zeluco had hardly any idea. 

Neither did the most sublime beauties of nature, [^ 
the most exquisite imitations of art, or the works of 
genius of any kind, to all of which she was feelingly 
alive, afford any enjo3rment to the mind of Zeluco ; 
although from vanity and affectation he pretended to \q 
admire some of them, and had made himself master 
of the common cant of virtu. Zeluco, in\short, had 
no taste in common with Laura ; so that this ill*assort« 
ed pair could not carry on a conversation interesting to 
both on any one subject It is true, Laura had never 
liked him ; all that Father Pedro had reported in his 
favour Joined to the good opinion of her mother, were 
not sufficient to overcome tne bad impression she had 
early received of Zeluco ; but till she actually became 
his wife, she could form no adequate notion of a 
character whose depravity developed to her abhorring 
heart more and more every hour. 

As soon as Laura's beauty had become familiar, and 
of course began to pall on tiie jaded senses of Zeluco, 
she lost, in his eyes, the only attraction she had ever 
possessed ; for he was incapable of deriving satisfaction 
irom any of her numerous accomplishments, and the 
purity of her mind equally abominated his conversa- 
tion and his tastes. He sought in venal beauty, and 
in variety, the pleasure which he no longer had in the 
chaste charms of Laura : the consequence of this pur- | 
suit was, tedious intervals of ennui, and its never«fail- 
ing companion, ill<^umour ; for what he intended to 
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tnirigate was found to irritate the evil that oppressed 
him. Wretched himself, he could not support the 
sight of the happiness of others, and particularly no- 
thing provoked him so much as the iaea of his wife's 
being in a state of composure, while he felt himself 
tormented with malignant passions ; and he often en- 
deavoured to exhaust the virulence which corroded 
his own breast upon the unhappy Laura, who, before 
her marriage, had never known but from description 
what envy or ill«humour were. 

Hard, however, and painful to support as his ill- 
humours were, it appeared not so disgusting to Laura 
as the fits of fondness for her with which he was occa- 
sionally seized ; and such was the unsupportable ca- 
price of the man, that his fondness was sometimes dis- 
played immediately after having insulted her with the 
most unprovoked ill-usage. On those occasions he 
was an object of horror to her ; and had what she suf- 
fered been known, this beautiful woman, Who shone > 
at every public place of entertainment in all the bril- 
^ liancy of diamonds and of equipagCi would have been ' 
an object of universal compassion. 

In the mean time, the opportunities which Carlo- 
stein daily had of seeing and conversing with Laura, 
convinced him that the beauty and elegance of her 
face and person were equalled by her good sense and 
other mental accomplishments. She, on her part, 
thought him the most engaging of men, and felt a 
warmer approbation of him than of any other man 
whose good qualities had ever before attracted her 
esteem. She was conscious of a real friendship for 
Mr. N — , and had the highest opinion of the worth 
of his character ; but the sentiments which she now 
experienced for Carlostein were of a still more inter- 
esting nature. When Mr. N — visited her, she was 
pleased the moment she saw him enter the room ; but 
if he did not come when expected, the disappointment 
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cUd not 80 fur affect the natural cheer&lness of her 
temper, as to prevent her from enfojring other com- 
pany. But if the same happened with respect to 
Cariostein, if any accident prevented his coming when 
there was reason to expect him, her real cheeifulness 
fled, and nothing but an affected substitute remained 
with her for the rest of the evening. 

Alarmed at this, and sensible of the in^ropriety of 
an attachment which was gradually gaining upon her : 
Ah ! let me banish this man from my thou^ts, said 
she often to herself; let me'remember that I am the 
wife of another. — This immediately brought the 
image of that other before her mind's eye, in all the 
deformity of vice ; and the contrast was so striking, 
and so much in favour of him whom she thought it s 
duty to forg0t, that he was pressed nearer to her heart 
by the very efforts she made to remove him. 

After remaining several months at Naples, and sel- 
dom passitag a day without being in company with Lau« 
ra, Cariostein had not ventured to give a nint of his 
passion, but had endeavoured to conceal it from her, 
and the rest of the world, as much as he oould ; while 
she, on her part, behaved with such circumspectimi, 
that neither her mother, brother, Signora Sporza, nor 
any other acquaintance, had an idea of her having any 
partiddar attachment to Cariostein. Even Zeluco, 
though cursed with a jealous temper, ever on the 
watch, and convinced that he never had possessed the 
affections of his wife, harboured no particular suspi- 
cion of Cariostein. 

How well soever Laura and Cariostein succeeded in 
concealing their sentiments froin the rest of the world, 
they failed with regard to each other. Laura had too 
much penetration not to perceive that she occupied 
the attention of Carlostem in an unoommim degree ; 
and she sometimes remarked this on occasions when a 
less acute or less interested dbserrer would have been 
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apt to think that she engaged his attention less than 
any other person in company. While his behaviour 
to her, in the eyes of others, appeared uniform and 
unvaried, because it vas always respectful ; she per- 
ceived a variety of shades in his conduct in her pre- 
sence, which depended, in some deeree, on the com- 
pany present, yet always harmonized with the humour 
she seemed to be in. 

The sex in general are very penetrating on this 
subject, and it rarely happens that a man is sincerely in 
love with a woman, without his passion's being known 
to her before he is fully convinced of it himself. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, that Carlostein had never said 
a syllable on the subject of love to Laura, nor had pre- 
sumed to indicate any such sentiment by his looks, or 
in any particular deviated from that delicacy of beha- 
viour due to a woman of virtue ; she was as fully con- 
vinced of his attachment to her, perhaps more than if 
he had made a solemn and earnest declaration of it. 

It is more than probable that Carlostein had some 
idea also that he was not an object of indifference to 
her ; for although there are accounts of ladies who, 
while they are passionately fond of their lovers, n^ake 
them believe, for years together, that they could not 
endure them, it must be acknowledged that these ex- 
amples are ofVener found in romances than in life, and 
when found in real life they afford a stronger proof 
of the lady's pride and the lover's passion, than of the 
good sense of either. For our behaviour, in all respects, 
from things of the greatest importance to trifles, is, in 
spite of ourselves, different to those who engage our 
affections, from what it is to every other person ; and 
the very effort to behave in the same manner to the 
belovea object as to others, discovers to an acute ob- 
server what is meant to be concealed ; for although 
love is often simulated by those who have it not, it is 
more difficult to conceal it where it really exists : Car- 
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lostein,Cherefore9 ought not to be accused of vanity or 
presumption^ in flattering himself with no common 
share of the good opinion of Laura. 

But he was not more fully convinced of her par- 
tialitv for himself, than of her dislike to her husband; 
which Laura endeavoured with equal -care and as little 
success to hide. Such, however, was his veneration 
for the character of Laura, that he presumed as little 
from the certainty of the latter as from his conviction 
of the former ! indeed, he could hardly allow himself 
to wish for a success which he could not enjoy but at 
the expense of the future peace of mind of the person 
he loved ; and if he ever permitted himself to suppose 
that the woman he so greatly admired might have a 
moment of weakness, such was his notion of her dis- 
position and principles, that be was convinced it would 
be followed by everlasting remorse on her part, and of 
course by misery on his ; for he could not hope that 
all her partiality for him, or all the sophistry he could 
use, would persuade a woman of real virtue and dig- 
nity to live m a manner inconsistent with both. 

If, in consequence of these reflections, Carlostein 
had withdrawn himself entirely from a connexion of 
such a dangerous tendency, be would no doubt have 
acted a more prudent part ; — but having' no delight 
equal to that of conversing with Laura, no wish on 
leaving her company but that of meeting her again, 
the cTOrt was above his power ;— all he could do was 
to endeavour to hide a passion which he was unable 
to subdue. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

^R'n*y a point de dSguisement qui pniaae hng-temps oacher Vnmour 
9k U eMt, ni Ufeifnin ok U iiW pw." VjQCvtMgQVCAm.T, 

It Ib not improbable, that the sentiments whieh Car- 
lostem and Laura mutually entertained for each other 
would have been discovered by Zeluco, had not his 
suspicions been fixed on another object : for notwith- 
standing the candid behaviour of his wife, when he 
spoke to her concerning the nobleman, as was men- 
tioned above, the sparks of jealousy in Zeluco's 
breast had never been entirely extinguished, but were 
rekindled more fiercely than ever on the return of 
that nobleman from Rome. 

As Laura now appeared at all public places, he had 
frequent opportunities of accosting her ; and {^though 
she received his compliments with an air of great re- 
serve, yet he omitted no occasion of addressing her. 

One evening in particular, at a very numerous as- 
sembly, Laura being in company with Signora Sporza, 
her husband, her brother, and Carlostein ; this noble- 
man no sooner saw her than he made up to Zeluco's 
party, and as usual directed his whole assiduity to 
Laura. Zeluco observed this with stifled rage, and 
uppareni good-humour ; Laura alone discerned the 
hurricane in his heart through all the sunshine of his 
countenance. — She rose to withdraw — the nobleman 
ofered his hand — she seeming not to observe his mo- 
tion, turned to her hui^and, who desired Carlostein to 
hand her to her carriage. She immediately presented 
her hand to him, and the nobleman seized it. — I be- 
lieve, signer, said Carlostein, the lady intended me 
the honour. — At that instant. Laura withdrawing her 
hand from the other, to prevent further dispute, took 
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hold of Zeluco's arm, begginshim to accompan; 
to her carriage ; which he did, and drove home.' 

When the assembly broke up, as the noble 
pressed across the corridor in some hurry toward 
•carriage, his legs were for a moment crossed b} 
sword of Carlosteip, who instantly loosened it: 
his belt, making an apology : the other, without 
ing any regard to this, pushed forward, saying, i 
imperious tone, Make way, sir ! — Make you way 
cried Carlostein, provoked at his insolence, and p 
ing him to one side* The nobleman drew and i 
a pass ajt Carlostein, whose sword bein^ in his h 
he put aside the thrjist, and returning it, hit hit 
jtagpnist smartly near the eye with the point o 
undrawn sword, and with a jerk threw the noblen 
sword quite out of his hand. 

Carlostein then walked calmly to his own carr 
where he found Signora Sporza and Captain Seii 
who, instead of going directly to Zeluco's, where 
were to sup, proposed driving a little to enjoj 
refreshing breeze from the bay ; to which Carlo 
assented, without saying a word of what had just 
pened. 

Meanwhile one of Zeluco's servants, having li 
an imperfect account of the squabble, hastily ent 
the room where Madame de Seidlits, Laura, anc 
luco were* telling them, that the nobleman and 
lostein had fought, that one of them was despers 
wounded, and the other killed on the spot. 

Which of them is killed? said Zeluco. 

I cannot tell, said the servant ; all I know for 
tain is, that one of them is dead. 

Go and learn which, blockhead, cried Zeluco. 

As the servant went out, Carlostein entered 
Signora Sporza and Captain Seidlits; but Laura'i 
cits had undergone such painful agitation from the 
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Tant*s intelligence, that, after strueglin^ for some time 
to hide her emotion, she suddenly fainted, and fell 
from her chair. Being carried to bed, she continued 
greatljr disordered ; and even after her mother had 
acquainted her with the true state of the case, which 
she did as soon as she was herself informed of it, 
Laura was not al^le to stir abroad for near a week. 

Laura having fainted just as Carlostein apppeared, 
Zeluco's jealous temper, ever ready to put tne worst 
construction on the most innocent occurrence, im- 
puted her being so violently affected to her suspect- 
,u)g frpnx the servant's account that the nobleman was 
the person . killed, and her being confirmed in that 
suspicion when she saw Carlostein enter the room in 
*goo3 health. *-'"* ^ 

This very idea was a sufficient reason to render 
Zeluco fonder than eVer of Calrlostein's company; he 
invited him very frequently to his house, because he 
thought that his presence wa6 highly disagreeable to 
his wife ; and this idea seemed the more probable, a6 
Laura, being conscious of the real cause of her faint- 
ing, was evidently more constrained and embarrassed 
in his company than she had formerly been; all which 
Zeluco imputed to her aversion to that gentleman on 
account of his quarrel with the nobleman. 

He was confined to his room for several weeks with 
an inflammation which came on his eye, and some of 
his friends were imprudent enough to vapour a little 
about his determinfition of calling Carlostein to an 
account as soon as he was fully recovered. Carlos- 
tem, who was of a cool temper, took no notice of 
these, being resolved to regulate his conduct by the 
behaviour of the nobleman liimself, and not by that 
of his officious friends ; but Captain Seidlits, who was 
of a more fiery« disposition, did not behave with the 
same moderation. 
In a company where the captain was, the conversa- 
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lion turned on the quarrel ; a friend of tlie nobleman ji 
gave^ a representation of it more favourable for him 
than was consistent with truth : I am convinc^d^ said 
Seidlits^ you have not received that account of the 
matter from the nobleman himself, for he knows that 
it happened very differently.— Do you not allow, said 
the other, that the baron's sword was in the scabbard? 
«— -I do, replied Seidlits. — It was highly insulting then, 
said the other, to make use of it in that state : Why 
did he not draw it? — It was a present from the king, 
liis master^ replied Seidlits ; my friend has a high va- 
lue for that sword, and does not like to draw it on slight 
occasions. Here, contrary to the expectation of some 
of the company, the conversation dropped; but it was 
afterwards repeated to Laura. 

The next time she saw her brother, she blamed him 
for making so haughty an answer ; adding, that it 
might have bad consequences. — I am sorry to have 
done what you disapprove of, my dear sister, said 
Seidlits ; but as for the consequences, I regard them 
not, and I am sure Carlosteiu regards them as little 
as I do. 

Signora Sporza, who with Mr. N — was the only 
other person present, observed to Seidlits, that he 
might, if he pleased, despise the open resentment of a 
fair enemy, but he would do well to remember, that 
in the country where they were, there was a mode oi 
avenging injuries, which nis friend Carlostein ought to 
be on his guard against, otherwise than by relying on 
•courage done. She hinted at the same time, that 
there was a greater risk of a vengeance of the latter 
kind from the nobleman and his relations, than of tiiat 
which Captain Seidlits seemed so much to despise. 

Laura left the room abruptly when this remark was 
made, but not before Signora Spolza observed her 
change colour, and appear greatly agitated. This was 
the first time that Signora Sporza had any suspicion of 
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Laura's partiality for Carlostein ; Mr. N — had con- 
ceived some notion of it a few days before from an in- 
cident hot worth mentioning, and which would have 
escaped the observation perhaps of any other person. 
He round a pretext for withdrawing soon after Laura 
left the room ; and, upon her return, Signora Sporza 
wad confirmed in her suspicions; for in spite of the 
pains which Laura had taken to wash away the traces 
of tears, it was plain she had been crying. 



CHAPTER LXVin. 

** Nam tUti cum facie more9 natwra pudicas, 

El rarag dotes ingeniumque dedit" ovio. 

The words which had fallen from Signora Sporaa, 
concerning the resentment of the nobleman who had 
been hurt by Carlostein, and the mode of revenge he 
might adopt, made a lasting impression on Laura.' 
She thought Carlostein in the greatest danger of 
being secretly murdered, if he were not openly 
called to the field ; she considered herself as the ori- 
ginal cause of the hazard to which he was exposed, 
and whidi she feared was increased by the impru- 
dence oHier brother : her imagination dwelt on the 
horrors that might ensue. 

Zeluco one evening said to her, that he had an in- 
clination to go the following day to Puzzoli, and to 
cross the bay between that town and Baia; and as 
she had expressed a desire to see the Pontedi Caligula, 
the baths of Nero, the tomb of Agrippina, and the 
other ruins of that seat of ancient luxury, he would 
take her with him. Laura assented. But going to 
bed with her thoughts brooding over the same train of 
reflections which liad infested her mind for some days 
past^ she dreamt of bravos and assassination the whole 
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night. She sometimes thought she beheld Carlostein 
stretched on the ground, pale and bloodless ;-rAt other 
times, the blood seemed to flow from a recent wound 
in his side; and as often as she stooped to lend him 
assistance, she imagined that her husband prevented 
her by terrifying looks and insulting language. Those 
visions disordered her so much, that she resolved next 
morning .to decline the proposed jaunt to Puzzoli. 

Some time afler she arose, Zeuico sent her word, 
that Captain Seidlits and he waite^l for her at break- 
fast. The captain had accidentally called earlier than 
usual ; and, as soon as his sister entered the room, he 
told her, that he and Carlostein intended to accom- 
pany Zeluco and her to Baia. Laura endeavoured to 
excuse herself. What is the matter now ? said Ze- 
luco; you had no objection last night! She still 
wisfhed to decline going ; but Zeluco, suspecting her 
only reason was because Carlostein was of the party, 
determined that she should go. He and Laura went 
in the carriage accordingly, Seidlits and Carlostein 
accompanying them on horseback. After wandering 
'some tirne along this beautiful, coast, Zeluco told 
Seidlits, he would lead him to see something peculi- 
arly curious; but, as it was at some distance and 
difficult of access, he begged of Carlostein to remain 
with Laura till their return. 

Seidlits agreed to the proposal, because he thought 
it would be agreeable to his sister to be entertained 
during this interval by his friend : Zeluco made it, 
because he thought it would be in the highest degree 
disagreeable to her; Laura heard it with surprise, 
and Carlostein with pleasure. 

When Zeluco and the captain left them, they walk- 
ed slowly on without considering where they went, 
and without exchangine a word, till they arrived at a 
shady seat, from which the various beauties around 
might be seen to advantage ;— -here Carlostein express^ 
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ed a fear th^t she was fatigued with walking. She 
immediately sat down, and he placed himself at her 
side* 

Carlostein and Laura, thus unexpectedly seated 
together, seemed entirely absorbed in reflection, and 
as regardless of the sublime and -luxurious scene be- 
fore their eyes as if they had been blind; their mu- 
tual constraint was so grciat, that neither was capable 
of expressing a distinct idea. Carlostein made several 
efforts to begin a conversation, which proceeded no 
further than one uninteresting question and answer ; 
Laura had been so terrified with the dreams of the 
preceding night, that she could think or speak of no- 
thing but what they suggested. The careless and 
blunt temper of her brother disquieted her very 
much ; and she greatly dreaded some mischief from 
that quarter. 

I fear, sir, said she, making a gr^at effort to break 
the silence, and forcing a smile, as if the fear she ex- 
pressed had not been serious; I fear you have an 
imprudent friend in my brother. 

Madam ? cried Carlostein with surprise. 

Laura repeated what she had said. 

I consider your brother, replied Carlostein, as the 
most valuable friend that ever man had. I owe my 
life to him. 

Nay, resumed she, I have no design to make a 
breacii between you; but my brother has sometimes 
a thoughtless and provoking way of speaking, which 
may lead to very bad consequences, and of which it 
is tne duty of a friend to warn him. 

I do not conceive, said Carlostein, to what you 
allude. 

Nothing, resumed she, rankles more in the heart 
than contemptuous expressions. 

Unquestionably, answered he. 

Nor, added she, Is there any kind' of injury more 
apt to provoke mw tp revenge. 
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I am convinced of it, said Carlostein, unable to ., 
guess to what she alluded. '^ 

Then surely, continued Laura, with hesitation, it 
was imprudent in my brother to speak as I hear he 
dicl on* a late occasion. 

I am convinced you labour under some mistake, 
madam, said Carlostein. Captain Seidlits, although 
as fearless as any man alive, is not apt to give wanton 
provocation. 

I was told, said Laura, that conversing lately on 
the unfortunate scuffle in which you were involved, 
he used terms which might drive your antagonist to 
measures he otherwise would not think of. 

The accident which happened in consequence of | 
that foolish afiair, said Carlostein, he who gave the 
first provocation brought on himself; Captain Seid- 
lits knows that nobody else was to blame, and I 
dare say he will assert this as often as the affair is 
talked of. ' . 

But why irritate him with contemptuous expres I 
sions? Perhaps he miglit become sensible he is in } 
the wrong. What my brother says may be carried 
to him, and excite him to measures which otherwise 
he would not think of adopting: ' 

Wliat measure he may choose to adopt, itis^hls' 
business to weigh with attention, said, Carl ostein; but 
certainly is not worth Captain Seidlits^s consideration. 

Friendship, said Laura, might make him consider, 
that contemptuous language may stimulate to a mode 
of revenge which no degree of courage can obviate, 
and no skill can ward oftl She spoke these words with 
agitation, and the tear trembled in her eye: then, re- 
collecting the import of what she was saying, her face 
was instantly sulrased with blushes : yet, mustering 
up all the woman within her, and endeavouring to 
conceal the true source of her concern, she added, He 
does not think on the remorse and misery he himself 
would Jieli should his imftu&eucA b^ «.Vtead<ed wiUi 
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mny fatal consequence to -— — • Here, perceiving that 
her voice faltered, her embarrassment increased; 
she hesitated, and was incapable of uttering a distinct 
word. 

It was hardly possible for Carlostein not to see the 
real motive of her concern and embarrassment ; what* 
ever satisfaction he might have in the discovery, he 
had too much delicacv to seem to perceive either.-* 
Your brother's friendship, said he, has ever been a 
source of happiness to me ; I should reckon myself 
unfortunate indeed, if it should ever become a cause 
of uneasiness to him, and will use every precaution to 
prevent such an effect, of which, however, I think 
there is no danger. 

Laura gently bowed her head, by way of thanking 
him; for, although somewhat recovered from her 
perplexity by CarTostein*s reply, she was still afraid to 
trust her voice with words. She then rose, and after 
they had walked a little way without speaking, Car- 
lostein began to point out some of the most striking 
beauties of the landscape in their view; and she 
assented to his remarks in a manner that evinced how 
very little they occupied lier thoughts. At length, 
seeing Captain Seidlits and Zelucoiipproaching, they 
moved in silence to meet them. 

The latter observing the reserved manner in which 
Laura and Carlostein advanced, concluded that their 
iSte-d'tete had been as disagreeable as he intended it 
should ; and the melancholy air which Laura retained, 
in spite of all her efforts to seem cheerful, he imputed 
to displeasure for having been left with Carlostein. 

Replete with this notion, Zeluco let slip no occa- 
sion, while they remained at the inn where tney dined, 
of saying things which he thought would vex and 
disconcert his wife, without being perceived by Car- 
lostein or Seidlits. 

Has any one heard how his eye is to-day ? said he, 
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naming th^ person with whom Carlostein had the 
quarrd. 

I heardy said Seidlits, that it still continues swelled 
and inflamed. 

I am toid he runs some risk of losing it altogether, 
said Zeluco, looking maliciously at Laura. 

I hope not, said Laura, naturally, and without ob- 
serving the manner in which he had spoken. 

Would it give you 9. great deal of pain, madam? 
rejoined he. 

I should certainly be concerned that such a misfor* 
tune happened to any body, replied sl^, particularly 
on such an occasion. 

You will never be forgiven by the ladies, signor, 
saTd Zeluco, addressing Carlostein, for spoiling this 
fine spark's ogling. 

The venom of jealousy in Zeluco's breast was put 
into a ferment by Laura's answers, natural and mild 
as they were. Wben the company were preparing to 
return, Be so obliging, signor, said he to Cavlostein, 
as to take my seat in the carriage^ and let me have 
your horse ; I should like to ride to town. 

This obliging husband made the proposal with no 
other view than that of distressing his wife. — Laura's 
heart beat tumultuously when she heard it ; the agi- 
taticm which she had felt during the conversation sne 
had just had with Caiiostein, on which she already 
had made some reflections, added to the clow of joy 
she was conscious of, on hearing her hua^d's pro- 
posal, determined this virtuous woman to evade itr^ 
Turning from Carlostein therefore to Captain Seidlits, 
I have something particular to communicate to you, 
brother^said she, holding forth her hand; I b^ you 
will favour me with your coknpany in the carriage. 

With ideasure, cried SeicUits, taking his sister's 
hand. Your wife and I have had a quarrel, added ha 
to ZelucO; and I see she wishes for an opportunity to 
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make it up. So saying, he went with her into the 
carriage, leaving Carlostein disappointed, and Zeluco 
ready to burst with anger. 

Whatever self-apppobation Laura felt from this vic- 
tory of her reason over her inclination, yet, when she 
observed the desponding look of Carlostein as the car- 
riage passed him, her heart whispered, that if Zeluco 
shoula renew his proposal, she ought not to provoke 
him by a secona refusal. She was not put to the 
temptation. The carriage moved on, and her brother 
was obliged to ask her oflener than once, What she 
had to communicate to him ? before he was able to 
rouse her from the reverie in which her thoughts were 
absorbed, when the carriage proceeded to town. 

Zeluco having invited the two gentlemen to sup at 
his house, where they met with Madame de Seidlits 
and Signora Sporza, he could not give vent to the 
an^er which he had so absurdly conceived against his 
wife, but assumed the appearance of good-humour 
and extraordinary aiFection for her. Laura was too 
much accustomed to him to be his dupe on this 
occasion. She saw clearly into the real state of his 
thoughts ; and being quite convinced of his rancour^ 
she, who herself was all candour, was so shocked at 
his affected kindness, that, in spite of her unwillingness 
to give her mother uneasiness, she could not remain 
with the company, but was obliged to leave them 
abruptly, on the pretext of ill hesuth. 

Madame de Seidlits had intended to remain that 
night with her daughter; but, being at that time in a 
delicate state of health herself, she was prevailed on 
to return to her own house, upon Signora Sporza's 
offering to stay all night with Laura. This was 
infinitely agreeable to the latter, who wished to be 
secured from the company of her husband. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

*' Vo more can fkith or candonr move ; 
But each ingenaous deed of love, 

Which reason would applaud, 
Now, smiling oVr his dark distress, 
Fancv malignant strives to dress 

Like injury and fraud." aksnsii 

Zeluco retained all his hatred to Signora Spc 
though he thought it expedient to let it lie dorc 
for the present, and to behave to her with the at 
tion due to a relation of his wife's family. She 
through his dissimulation, and repaid his hatred 
a fixed aversion ; but this she carefully concealed i 
Madame de Seidlits, because she knew that it w 

five her une^iness. Signora Sporza's affectioi 
«aura was increased bv her perceiving that she 
unhappy in her marriage; and perhaps by b 
convinced that she entertained the same sentimer 
Zeluco with herself. She did not take the same p 
therefore, to conceal her sentiments from Laura 
she did from Madame de Seidlits.' Laura, howi 
would understand none of her hints, and discour 
all conversation on that subject. 

Signora Sporza saw the true motive of her y< 
friend's reserve ; and notwithstanding that it w 
have been agreeable to herself to have talked fi 
of Zeluco's behaviour and character, yet she couli 
help approving of Laura's prudence in declinin 
conversation on such a delicate subject. She be 
with more concern, that Laura was sinking int( 
jection of spirits; and although she strongljr sus] 
ed her partialitv for Carlostem, as well as his pa 
for her, so far from considering this as an agerav 
of Laura's misfortune, she thought an attachme 
this kind might prove a solitary antidote agains 
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gloomy despondency, or even despair, with which 
her young friend was threatened. 

With regard to Signora Sporza, it has been already 
hinted, that whatever her manner of acting had been, 
she was rather a free thinker on subjects of this 
nature; for, although she had a high idea of Laura's 
virtuous principles, she could not but be sensible of 
the danger of such attachments. It would appear, 
however, that she thought any danger worth risking 
that could make a diversion from the dismal state of 
mind into which Laura was falling, from a continued 
contemplation of her miserable connexion with a 
morose and jealous husband. 

Zeluco was the greatest of all self-tormentors; his 
envious and gloomy mind was eternally suggesting 
fresh causes ot disquiet to itself. The two ideas which 
plagued him at present were, first, that Laura disliked 
him, and also that she was fond of another. There 
was no cure for the first, but his becoming an honest 
man, which was not in his nature ; and me cure of 
the other was nearly as difficult; for to remove suspi- 
cions from the breast of a man given to jealousy, and 
prevent their returning, would be changing his nature. 
This passion has a tendency not only to sour the tem- 
per, but to obscure the understanding; else how 
should 

** — Trifles, light as air, 
Bfe to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ?— ^ 

Laura having shewn a disposition to remain at 
home on hearing that Carlostein was of the party to 
Baia; her having preferred Tier brother's company to 
his when they returned ; her having left the com- 
pany abruptly at supper; and her dejection of spirits 
from the time that ttie nobleman was confined by the 
hurt in his eye, Zeluco imputed to the interest which 
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fihe took in this nobleman, and to her dislike to Car- 
lostein on that account. 

Zeluco was one of those amiable creatures, who 
being seldom at peace with themselves cannot bear 
that their neighbours should enjoy tranquillity. Laura 
used the pretence of ill-health for a considerable time 
afler her being obliged to retire from the compaojf 
at supper, merely that she might be allowed to keep 
her apartment, enjoy the society of her mother and 
Signora Sporza, and be spared from that of hei 
husband. 

When she seemed a little better, her brother wai 
added to the number of her visitors ; and even aflei 
she went abroad, she visited nobody but her mothei 
or Signora Sporza. Zeluco explained her reserve, 
low spirits, and love of retirement, in the same man- 
ner that he had done her previous behaviour; and hit 
sullenness augmented daily. Laura was endeavouring 
one day to divert her melancholy with her harpsi- 
chord ; Zeluco heard the sound while he sat in his 
own apartment, and it redoubled his ill-humour. He 
suddenly entered the room where she was playing, 
and threw himself on a chair opposite to her with 
every mark of displeasure. 

She had observed, that taking any notice of him, 
particularly by speaking to him on such occasions, 
never failed to draw from him some brutal answer ; 
she therefore said nothing, but played an air of such 
soothing melody, as might have subdued the rancour 
of a dsmon. 

You are mightily fond of Italian music, madam, 
said he, afler some minutes of silence. 

I am indeed, replied she, stopping for a moment, 
endeavouring to smile upj^ him, and then resuming 
the instrument. .'^* .. 

You prefer whatever is Italian, I have observed, 
rejoinea he, with a malignant look. 
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I cannot entirely say that, answered she, quitting 
the harpsichord ; but their fnusic is generally pre« 
ferred to that of any other nation. 

Yet you are half a German, resumed he. 

More than half, said Laura. 1 was bom and edu- 
cated in my father's country. 

It is a wonder then that you have not some par- 
tiality for your countiymen. 

I esteem them highly, said Laura ; all the world 
acknowledge them to be a braye and worthy people. 

But you think the Italians more amiable f added 
he, prolonging the last word. 

Laura made no answer, but applied again to the 
harpsichord, wishine to put an end to a dicn|ue 
which she found highly disagreeable, althou^ she 
did not comprehend the motive or tendency of |t) 

Zeluco started up, and walked with a hurried step 
across the room, and then turning suddenly to Laura, 
You dislSe the Baron Carlostein, madam, do you 
not ? resumed he. 

Dislike him, sir ? said she, alarmed and blushing. 

Yes, madam, you hate him. 

I should be glad, said she, to have no reason to 
hate any body. 

And what reason have you for hating him, madam? 

I have not said that it is him I hate, replied she 
with some degree of indignation. 

Oh ! you have not said it, rejoined he, mista)i:ing 
the implication of her words; you have only shewn it 
by your behaviour. 

I do not comprehend your meaning, said she. 

Why would you not admit him into the carriage 
on your return to Baia ? 

I wished to converse with my brother, said sh^. 

Perhaps you would have preferred another to ei- 
ther ? aaded he, looking maliciously in her face.' 

I do not know that I should, said Laura. ^ • 
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But I know it, madam ; I know who interests ; 
more than all the world, and on whose account 1 
Baron Carlostein is the object of your displeasure. 

Laura could not hear this name without emoti< 
She again coloured, repeating with a faltering voii 
My displeasure! 

Yes, madam, yout displeasure, cried Zeluco w 
a raised voice ; you cannot hide it, you redden w 
resentment at the bare mention of his nbme : but 
would have you to know, that he is a man whon 
esteem ; and I wish the blow he dealt to that fi 
essenced minion^ had beat his brains out. 

As he pronounced this with viblent emphasis a 
action, he struck his cane through a mirror, and xm 
ed out of the room, leaving Laura filled with cc 
tempt and indignation at his ridiculous and fran 
behaviour. 

Zeluco, like many other peevish and fie||y^temp( 
ed people, was apt to display his ill-humour at t 
expense of his furniture ; but Laura had never se 
him so violently agitated on any former occasion. 

She was not sorry, however, that his suspicioi 
since suspicions of some person or other he must ha^ 
wer^ directed to a man quite indifferent to her. 

A footman entering the room as Zeluco went 01 
she mentioned the mirror having been accidental 
broken, and ordered another directly in its place 
prevent fbrther remarks on the subject ; and she d 
termined to pass that evening with Signora Sporza 
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v^ The indiscretion i^f a friend* 

Hitherto Laura had been successful in her ende 
vours to hide from the servants the ill-footing < 
which her husband and she were ; but Zeluco hi 
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spoken during the foregoing dialogue in such a loud 
tone, that a maid of Laura's, who was in one of the 
adjoining chambersi heard a ^reat part of it. 

This maid felt herself quite overloaded with so 
much important intelligence; and seeing nobody at 
home to whom she could conveniently consign it, she 
hastened to Signora Sporza, whom she knew to be the 
friend of her mistress, and immediately informed her 
of all she had heard; and wherever there might have 
been a sap in the narrative, from her not having heard 
distincuy^ she took care to fill it up from her own 
imagination : so that the whole appeared an uninter- 
rupted scene of brutal abuse on the part ol Zelucoy 
and pf patience and resignation on that of Laura. 

When she had finished, Voild un homme, said Sis- 
nora Sporza, speaking in French, that the maid might 
not understand her, voild un homme fait exprhpaur 
itre cocu. She then cautioned the maid very earnestly 
not to mention what she had heard to Madame de 
Seidlits, or to any other person, as it might be of very 
bad consequence to her mistress. 

The maid feeling herself greatly relieved by what 
she had already told, and being averse to do any thing 
which would injure Laura, thought she might safely 
promise not to mention it; which she accordingly 
did, with a sincere intention to keep her word. 

As the maid withdrew, l^aron Carlostein was intro- 
duced, and soon afber Signora Sporza had a proof in 
herself of what most people experience; how much 
easier it is to give good advice than to follow it : for 
she was so full of indignation at what she had heard, 
that she could not contain herself more than the maid, 
but told the whole to the Baron, who was much more 
affected than surprised at the information ; for, from 
the idea he had formed of the character of Zeluco, 
and what he had observed of his behaviour, particular* 
ly on the day of the jaunt to Baia, he was convinced 
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that Zeluco and Laura lived unhappily together, ul 
conjectured, that scenes similar to that which Signoil 
Sporza had recounted to him sometimes passed be^ 
tween them. 

In her narration, Signora Sporza discovered great 
indignation against Zeluco; in listening to it, Carlos- 
tein seemed to think only on the unhappmessof Laurt: 
while she abused the former, he compassionated tbe 
latter. After having exhausted her rage, however, 
pity became predominant inker breast also, and she 
was actually shedding tears when Laura herself en- 
tered the room. As' Laura seemed surprised at find- 
ing her friend in this state, and began to inquire into 
the cause of her affliction, Cariostein thought it be- 
came him to retire, and leave them at liberty. 

Laura then expressed the most tender anxiety for 
her fViend, and begged to know what distressed her. 

Alas ! my sweet friend, said Signora Sporza, why 
should I disturb you with my sorrows ? 

That I may do all in my power to alleviate them, 
said Laura, that you may shew you have too much 
confidence in me to hide the cause of your grief f^om 
me. 

Have ^ou shewn that confidence in me ? replied 
she. 

Yes, replied Laura, in every thing that concerned 
myself alone, or could be remedied. Tell me there- 
fore, what grieves you, and prove that you think me 
your friend. 

I think you an angel, said Signora Sporza, pas- 
sionately ; and I love you with all my soul ; but he 
who is the cause of my present affliction, is the mon- 
ster whom I detest as sincerely as I love you. She 
then threw out expressions which plainly indicated 
that she was acquainted with the scene above-men- 
tioned, and knew that she was very ill-treated by her 
husband. 
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Good Heaven! cried Luura; was this the sut^ect 
•f your conversation with the Baron Cadostein, when* 
I entered? 

Signora Sporza owned that they had been con- 
versing on tois subject. Laura then begged of her to 
send to him directly, and entreat him not to give tha 
most distant hint of what she had told him to Captain 
Seidlits. You do not know, continued she, the vio- 
lence of my brotheys temper; and were he to hear 
anything of this nature, the consequence would be 
dreadful indeed^ 

Signora Sporzadireotly wrote a letter to Carlosteln^ 
in jthe terms which Laura required ; and he immedi- 
ately returned for answer, tnat he was aware of the 
consequences that might follow the mentioning any 
of the circumstances she had communicated to him, 
and assuring her he never should* 

This quieted Laura's anxiety &a this head; and as 
she could no longer entirely avoid conversing with 
Signora Sporza on the subject of her husband's ill" 
treatment, she endeavoured to soften it, saying, that 
the particulars had been exaggeirated, and that some 
vexatious news had put him into ill-humour at that 
time, and made him behave in a manner different from 
his -usual conduct. 
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CHAPTER LXXL 

Mr. N — hears Jrom the baronet, 

Ik the meantime the honourable Mr. N — 's intimacy 
with Carlostein and Seidlits continued, and gradu- 
ally grew into friendship, especiallv with the former, 
£br the character and tastes of Mr. N — were more 
analogous to those of Carlostein than of Seidlits : yet 
he had also a vaiy great degree of esteem for the 
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latter. It is remarkable that the friendship betn 
Mr. N — and Carlostein was not interrupted by t 
being fond of the same woman: both esteemed 
IdgtSj, neither had a wish Inconsistent with her 
nour ; and although Mr. N^- perceived that Li 
had a stronger attachment to Carlostein than to 
oUier person, he had also that degree of can< 
which so few possess, of being able to acquiesce 
preference against himself. 

Mr. N — nad heard no account of his unde 
baronet, or Mr. Steele, since he parted with then 
lElbrence ; and he had begun to be uneasy about tl 
when he received a letter from the rormer, d 
Paris, the import of which was, that they shoulc 
detained in that place longer than they had inten 
by a hurt which Mr. Steele had received in co 
quence of a fall from his horse, in attempting to 
over a gate in a field a few miles from Paris; tl 
French gentleman, who saw the accident, had bro 
him to town in his carriage, much bruised; but he 
already better, and would soon be quite welL 

The baronet next mentioned, that one Cat 
Scotchman, who pretended to be an acciuaintan< 
Buchanan, had called on him, saying, ne had h 
come in a trading vessel from Naples to Marsei 
that on his landing he had met with a young sf 
who, some years smce, had gone to the East-Indi 
midshipman in an English frigate, which had beei 
on the coast of Malabar, but he, with a few oth€ 
the crew, was saved; that afler various distresse 
had been taken into one of the vessels of tlie coui 
and again shipwrecked in the Persian gulf: hac 
mained several years in Persia, afterwards had f) 
means to get to Alexandria, and from thence 
trading vessel to Marseilles, where this Carr had 
him, and they had travelled together on foot to I 
but on account of his sharing bis purse with this 
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ifeailor, who then lay sick at their lodgings, Carr pre* 
tended that his own finances were exhausted: on 
which account he applied to him for a small supply 
of money to enable them both to proceed to London. 
The baronet concludes his letter in this manner : 

" You may believe, my dear N — , that I was will- 
ing to relieve a man who had behaved so generously ; 
but I wished, in the first place, to ascertain the truth 
t>f this Scotchman's story, which I own I thought a 
little romantic* I gave him, therefore, only a guinea 
in the mean time, and desired him to return next 
morning with some proof that he was of Buchanan's 
acquaintance ; and I sent Mr. Steele's servant, Tom 
DaWson, with him to his lodging, with another guinea 
to the English sailor. Tom returned within a couple 
of hours, and Informed me he had seen the sailor, 
who was a youiig man of tliree or four-and-twenty, 
of the name of Warren ; that Carr had shewn him a 
letter which he safid was from Buchanan to a country- 
man of theirs at Edinburgh ; that, having broken open 
the seal of this letter, Carr desired Dawson to carry it 
to me as the only testimony he could give of the 
truth of his story. 

" After perusing it, I own I have no doubt of the 
truth of what Carr told me, and shall certainly supply 
these two poor fellows with money sufficient to carry 
them home. Buchanan's epistle is so characteristic 
that I had it transcribed, and now send you the copy. 
As you are no very enthusiastic virtuoso, it may 

I>os8ibly entertain you as much as ^ny manuscript 
ately dug out of Herculaneum. 

** There is another composition which I should be 
very well pleased to get a sight of, and that is by no 
less a personage than Steele's servant, Dawson. He 
told his master the other day, he wished to go to Ver- 
sailles ; and being asked what business he had there ? 
he saidy he had received a letter from Ben Jackson, 
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your father's groom, desiring him to be sure to lem 
him a description all about France and Paris ; and h 
therefore wished to add a word or two about Vei 
saillei^, being the king's country-house. Steele, wh( 
you know, would suffer great inconveniency himsel 
rather than deprive any person depending upon him ( 
such a gratification, immediately assented ; and h 
tells me that Dawson has been scribbling ever sine 
his return. An account of Paris, and of the Frenc 
nation, from such a hand, must of course be entei 
taining. I am sorry, therefore, I cannot send it yo 
with the inclosed. 

" Adieu, my dear Edward.-^Believe me ever sii 
cerely Yours, * * * * #." 



CHAPTER LXXIL • 

Btichanaris letter. 

To Mr. Archibald Campbell, tobacconist, at the »{ 
of the Highlander, Canon-gate, Edinburgh. 

" DEAR ARCHY, ' Naples. 

*^ I RECEIVED your kind epistle, with the agreeal 
news that all our friends in the West country are wc 
I would have acknowledged the favour long ago, b 
could not find a private hand to carry my letter ; i 
I do not choose to put my friends to the expense 
postage, and therefore I make it a rule never to wr 
by the post to any but strangers. 

" Your fears of my having forgot you are very 
founded ; for although it has been my lot to sojou 
many years among strangers, yet, thanks be ur 
God, I never learned to prefer foreigners to my o^ 
countrymen; on the contrary, I do feel that I like r 
old friends the better in proportion as I increase i 
new acquaintance. So you see there is little dan§ 
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of my forgetting thenif and far less my blood rela- 
tions ; for surely blood is thicker than water, 

"As for ray master, the honourable Mr. N — , he 
is an exception ; for he has been my benefactor, and 
it is impossible for me to be more attached to theneai^- 
est relations I have than to him : he is a kind-hearted 
and noble-minded gentleman indeed; and although 
he is most generous on proper occasions, he avoids the 
idle expense of many of his countrymen, whose ex- 
travagance, when they are on their tours, as they call 
them, renders them the prey and laughing-stock of all 
the countries through which they pass. And if you 
were only to see the sums which those thoughtless 
young lads, who have ten times more money than wit 
to gmde it, throw away on useless nig^*ni/es*f while 
thousands around them are pinched for the necessaries 
of life, it would make the very hair of your head, my 
dear Archy, stand up like the locks of Medusa. 

" Before we left England, which, as I wrote to you 
at the time, Mr. N— was advised to do on account 
of his health, I endeavoured to persuade him to go 
and drink goats'-whey among the healthful hills of 
the highlands, where tliere are neither coughs, colds, 
nor shortness of breath, and where he could have lived 
like a king at a moderate expense ; but he was pre- 
vailed on to try Italy, which has, to.be' sure, succeeded 
pretty well ; but I am still in hopes that he will some 
time or other make a visit to Scotland, for he always 
speaks with respect of our country, which the igno- 
rant and worthless of the English never do. 

" You desire my opinion of Italy and its inhabi- 
tants, which I shall now give you without prejudice 
or partiality. The Italians are a most ingenious peo- 
ple. I have been even tempted to think that there is 
something favourable to ingenuity in the very air or 

aft 

* Nigg-nyes, or tmirbles. 
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•oil, or something else belonging to this bappil j sifu^ 
ated peninsula of Italy, for it became in the first 
place the seat of the empire of the world by the va- 
lour and address of its inhabitants; when I say the 
world, I mean all but the northern part of Great 
Britain, which the Romans were so far from subduing, 
that they were obliged to build walls and ramparts 
across the island ; first, between the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde, and next, from Carlisle to Newcastle, to 
defend themselves from our ancestors theCaledoniaas^ 
^ But when the Roman empire was overturned hj 
the Goths, Rome became the seat of a new kind of 
empire, and that is the empire of the Popes. In short, 
the inhabitants of Italy first subdued mankind by 
open force; and secondly, by imposition and pawkry*. 
And after several ages of Gothic darkness, where 
dees the light of knowledge first dawn again ? Where 
do the arts first appear ; and where are they carried to 
the greatest perfection ? Why, in this same Italy. 
This looks, I say, as if there were something pecu- 
liarly favourable to ingenuity in this country. But 
whatever may be in that notion, with all the disadvan- 
tages to which they are exposed from a miserably bad 
government, the present race of Italians certainly 
are a civilized, discreet, sober people, not so frank 
as the French, nor yet so reserved as the English ; 
but with more shrewdness of understanding perhaps 
than either^ 

'* In the formation of statues and graven images, 
they are supposed to surpass all the nations in Europe; 
for, in our own country, you know, this occupation 
was never much encouraged, because, in the opinion 
of several serious Christians of the presbyterian per- 
suasion, it flies in the teeth of the second command- 
ment 

** The Italians are fond of music to an astonishing^ 

*" Pawkry,. cunning. 
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A to an unwarrantable degree ; the number of 
which they employ at a great expense, is a 
(lain proof that they apare nothing to have 
rs tickled; they even oblige them to sing in 
' churches ; yet surely they might'find houses 
to keep concerts in without profaning the 
' God. — What would you think, Archibald, of 
a dozen of fiddlers playing in the High Church 
)urgfa before and sfter Sermon on the Lord's- 
am sure it would shock you, as it did me, to 
;reat decree. 

ae people endeavour to defend this, saying, 
ssists devotion, and a great deal of idle dish* 
r* of the same kind : for my part, I have no 
inion of that sort of devotion which a parcel 
rs can assist. And people may argue as they 
but assuredly fiddles are better contrived 
ote dancing than either meditation or prayer, 
tame time it must be confessed that Italian 
rhen performed in a proper place and on pro- 
isions, is very delightful to near ; though the 
it never thrilled Uirough my heart so pleas- 
the sweet melody of some of our own tunes, 
to the vulgar notion, that the Scottish music 
inted by David Rizzio, the Italian secretary 
n Mary, it is contrary to history, to tradition, 
ommon sense; for nothing requires a greater 
xf popularity, or would be a stronger proof 
iS being esteemed and universally admired in 
y, than his forming the national taste in music: 
id Rizzio, poor creature, was universally hated 
he short time he lived in Scotland ; and i£my^ 
id been known to be of his invention, that 
taaoe alone would have been sufficient to pre- 
ir ever being sung or played in that country. 

• Idle tittle-tattle 

l3 
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<' You inquire also concerning the city of NapTe9 
compared with other places : — I will only say in a few 
words, that it is a large and populous town, pleasing- 
ly situated in the view of a spacious bay, little infe- 
rior in beauty to Loch Lomond itself^ The houses 
are built of free-stone, several stories high, so that it 
has a more lofly appearance than London, but not 
quite so sublime as Edinburgh, 

" But it is not in the appearance of the fields, or 
of the cities, nor in the customs or genius of the mha- 
'Sitants, that the country where you reside has the 
great advantage over this land of darkness, but in the 
important article of religion ; which here consists 
almost entirely of external show and gewgawry, of 
bowmgs, courtesies, and various gesticulations, of 
fantastical dresses, processions, and other idle cere- 
monials, which are in no way connected with true 
piety, and altogether opposite to the simplicity of the 
Gospel, which you, my dear friend, enjoy the inesti- 
mable privilege of hearing preached in its native purity 
and truth. — As for your high dignified clergy, their 
lordships, and their eminencies, and his holiness him- 
self, 1 have heard some of them perform ; and if I may 
judge of the rest by those I have heard, they are mere 
pigmies upon pedestals, compared with the preachers 
you have an opportunity of hearing every Lord's-day* 

" Having now briefly touched upon most of the 
points you mention in your last letter, I must recom- 
mend the bearer to your friendly offices; his name is 
Andrew Carr, of the Carrs of the South, hia father 
being a shoemaker in Selkirk ; he came to this coun- 
try in the service of an English gentleman, whom he 
was obliged to quit through the malice of the valet de 
chambre, who, taking advantage of the young man's 
behag overtaken with liquor on the last St. Andrew's 
day, turned him off, on the pretext of his being an 
kabitual drunkard. 
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*^ He remained however at Naples, in expectation 
of being taken into the service of some other English 
gentleman ; and being young, thoughtless, and of a 
canty* turn of mind, he lived for some time very idly. 
When any of the English servants were allowed a day 
of pleasuring, as they call it, Andrew was sure to be of 
the party ; and, at this rate, all the money he received 
from his late master would soon have been cast at the 
cocks-f; — but in the midst of this he received a letter 
from his mother at Selkirk, informing him of his fa- 
ther's death, by which she and his sister were reduced 
to great poverty and distress. This news made a most 
laudable alteration in the conduct of Carr ; he shunned 
all those parties of which he had formerly been so 
fond. And when our Dick pressed- him very much, 
saying. You used to be as fond of mirth and good 
wine as your neighbours, Andrew shook his head, 
and replied, 6if I drink wine, Richard, my mother 
. and sister must drink water; and the very next day he 
called on me with forty dollars, which he desirea me 
to pay to Mr. N — 's banker, for an order on a house 
at Edinburgh, to remit the value to his mother. Mr. 
N — was so much pleased when he heard of this, 
that he doubled the remittance to Carr's mother, and ^ 
also furnished him with money sufficient to defray 
the expense of his journey through France to Edin- 
burgh, where, by my advice, he mtends to establish 
himself as a dancing-master, being one of the best 
dancers of an English hornpipe, a Scottish jigg, or a 
strathspey, that I ever saw.^ It is a thousand pities 
that he continued so long at the shoemaking trade ; 
because the constant stooping has given a roundness 
to his back and shoulders, which hurts his air a little 
in dancing of a minuet; but he is to remain three 

• Cheerful. t Thrown away. 
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weeks or a month at Paris to improve himself, which 
will remove that impediment. 

*^ I desire that you will put my namesake, little 
Geordy, to Mr, Carr's school, and I beg that you will 
assist him by your recommendation. 

'< I send by Mr. Carr two tortoise-shell sniiff-boxes, 
one for you, and the other for Mr. Mackintosh ; they 
are in the Neapolitan taste, only, instead of their usual 
ornaments, I caused the maker to inlay the first with 
a golden thistle, with the inscription. Nemo me impune 
hcessit ; and the other, with a cat rampant, which is 
the crest of the Mackintoshes, and the motto, Toiuh 
not the cat hot* a glove. I hope you will accept of 
them as small tokens of my friendship to you both. I 
send also a blue velvet bonnet as a new year's gifl to 
little Geordy. I must now end this long letter, 
begging to be respectfully remembered to the Laird 
of Clairvoky and his lady, to Mr. HectOT Monro, and 
his cousin ^neas, to black Colin Campbell, and blind 
Saunders, and to all inquiring friends on the water of 
Enrick ; and so, my dear Archy, 

'^ I remain, your affectionate cousin, 



" GEORGE BUCHANAN." 



CHAPTER LXXIII. 

Davoson^s letter* 

Although the baronet could not with propriety get 
a sight of the letter which Dawson had been so long 
and so carefully composing for the benefit of his friend 
Ben Jackson, we have had the good fortune to pro- 

• Without. 
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cure a copy, faithfully taken from the original ; which 
is here inserted as a companion to the foregoing, 

A Monseer, 

Monseer benjamin jackson/ che le 

Count d c ■ , 

shire, 

Engliterr. 

'< DEAR BEN, 

" Having received yours per course, this serves 
to let you know, that I am well and hearty, and so is 

Sir ; but as for Mr. Steele, he had a rail from his 

horse in taking a very easy leap, which hurt him a 

little, but he is growmg better, thank God, for he is 

as good a soul and as generous to servants as any alive: 

—it was all the horse s fault, that I must say injustice 

to Mr, Steele, who put more trust in this lazy toad 

than he deserved ; being deceived by the owner, who 

pretended he was a very good leaper. Now, to say 

the truth, I have not seen many tolerable horses fit for 

hunting in all this town ; and as for the women, about 

which your sister Bess makes inquiry, they are all for 

the most part painted, at least their races: then for the 

rest, they hardly ever nick their tails, I mean of the 

horses ; for England is the only country for horses 

and women. I do not believe that all raris could 

produce the like of Eclipse, and your sister Bess. 

'* Since you and your sister Bess desire it, I shall 
now write to you a little about the description of this 
here town and country. In my own private opinion, 
Paris is but a tiresome town to live in, for there is 
none of the common necessaries of life, as porter or 
good ale ; and as for their beef, they boil, it to rags* 
Wine to be sure is cheaper here, but not so strong 
and genuine as in London. 

" I have been at the French king's palace, which 
they call Versailles in their language : it is out of 
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town, the same ad Kew or Windsor is with our king. 
I went first and foremost to see the stables, which to 
be sure is very grand, and there they have somg very 
good-looking horses, especially English hunters : it 
grieved me to see so many of our own best subjects in 
the service of our lawful enemy, which to be sure 
the French king is. 

" We little think how many of our fellow-creatures 
are seduced from England to distant countries, and 
exposed to the worst of usage, from both the French 
and Spaniards ; for none of them know hoW an Eng- 
lish horse ought to be treated. 

** When I was at Versailles, I saw the Dowfiness, 
which is all the same as the Prince of Wales's wife 
with us ; she is one of the prettiest women I have seen 
"in France^ being very fair and blooming, and more 
like an English woman than a French, and not unlike 
your sister Bess, only her dress was different. 

'' She rides like the ladies in England, with both her 
legs on the same side of the horse, whereas I have seen 
many women since I came abroad ride on horseback 
like men, which I think a bad contrivance, and I am 
surprised their husbands permit it. But I am told, the 
women here do whatever they please, for all over 
France * the gray mare is the better horse.* Yet 
what contradicts this, and which I cannot account 
for, is what I heard my Lord D — *s butler tell yes- 
terday ; which is this, that by a law which he men- 
tioned, but I have forgot its name, though it sounded 
something like a leek, — by that there law, he said, 
that no woman can be king in France ; that is, he did 
not mean by way of a bull, for he is of English pa- 
rentage, born at Kilkenny, but he meant, that no wo- 
man can ever be queen in France, as our women in 
England are. As for instance, suppose the king has 
no sons, but only a daughter; then when the king dies, 
this here daughter, according to that there law, cannot 
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be made queen, but the next n^ar relation, provided 
he is a man, is made king, and not the last king'» 
daughter, which to be sure is very unju&t. But you 
will say, Can there be no queen in France then ? 
Yes, whoever the king marries is queen; and as long 
as her husband lives she may govern him, and rule 
the nation as much as she pleases ; but when he dies, 
she is not permitted to rule any longer, except the 
next king pleases. 

" Now this shews, and you may tell your sister 
Bess so, that in spite of all the coaxing and courting 
which the Frencn use to the women, yet they are 
false-hearted towards them at the bottom, and do 
not respect them so much, as to the main point, as 
we English does ; and yet one of those d — d parlivoos 
will go further with some women in a day, than an 
Englishman in a month — all owing to their impu- 
dence ; for a common man has as much impudence 
in France, as a man-midwife has in England. By- 
the-by, Ben, I wonder you allow Tournelle, my lord's 
French servant, to be so much with your sister Bess ; 
he pretends to teach her the French cortillong, but 
who knows what sort of cortillongs he may try to 
teach her ? In my own opinion, old John Lancashere 
could teach her dancing as well, and this would be 
more decent for the reputation of her virtue : but 
you need not shew this part of my letter to Bess, but 
make your own use of it. 

" I have seen the French horse-guards, which they 
call jangdarms; the men are smart-looking young 
fellows enough, but the horses are poor washy things 
in comparison of our dragoons. 

^' The Swiss guards are stout men, clothed in scar^ 
let, the same as our soldiers ; but they have mous- 
taches on their lips like the ratcatcher in St. Giles's. 

" The French foot-guards are dressed in blue, and 
all the marching regiments in white> which has a very 
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foolish appearance for soldiers ; and as for blue regi« 
mentals, it is only fit for the blue horse or the artillery. 

" I believe the French army would have no great 
chance with, our troops in a fair battle upon plain 
ground. It is lucky for the Mounseers, that there is 
no road by land between Dover and Calais ; but as it 
is, I wonder, the king does not send some regiments 
by sea to take Paris, which could make no great re- 
sistance ; for there is no walls round the town, and 
there would be a good deal of plunder. 

*' But, after all, I like Paris better than Naples, 
though it is so near Mount Vesuvius, which all stran- 
gers go to i^ee, the same as they do St. Paul's, the Mo' 
nument, and lions in the Tower of London : it is to 
be sure continually smoking, and throwing out fiery 
ashes and other combustibles, such as none of our 
English mountains does. I went one night to the 
top of it with Mr. N — -'s valet Buchanan, and one 
Duncan Targe, another Scotchman; I thought I 
should have been choked with the smoke and sulphur- 
ous smell. But as for Buchanan and Targe, it gave 
them no disturbance ; the reason of which I take to be, 
that the Scotch are accustomed from their infancy to 
brimstone and bad smells in their own country. I do 
not say this by way of disparagement to them two, 
who are no bad kind of men — only a little proud ; but 
of the Scotch in general, who, in my opinion, ought to 
be restrained by act of parliament to their own country, 
otherwise I do believe, in my own conscience, sooner 
or later, they will eat up Oljd England. 

" I have sent unto you, by the bearer, a pappy 
mashee tobacco box, and a dozen pair of gloves loi 
your sister Bess, who will also deliver to you this letter, 
which I have taken three days in writing, to oblige 
you and Bess ; and I durst not write by the post, foi 
if the French found this letter, they would take me 
up for a spy, and shut me up in the castile during my 



Itfe; and in England, I am told, all foreign letters are 
opened by the ministry; in which case this might 
bring you into trouble, because of the box and gloves, 
which being counterband against the act of parlia- . 
ment, the king would be enraged if he knew of such 
a thing, which stands to reason, all smuggled goods 
being so much money out of his pocket. — All from, 
dear Ben, with my kmd love to your sister Bess, 

" Your servant to command. 



" THOMAS DAWSON." 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 

vi letter from the baronet to the honourable Mr. N — • 

A PEW posts after the arrival of this packet, Mr. N — 
received the following letter from his uncle : 

** MY DEAR EDWARD, Paris. 

" I WILL now give you a little more of Carr the 
Scot and the English seaman. -^In consequence of 
Dawson's having mentioned to his master, that the 
latter seemed sickly, and was but very indifferently 
accommodated in lodgings, Steele had the humanity 
to do what I ought to have done, but which I con- 
fess I neglected. He sent a physician to visit him, 
who having given it as his opinion, that the young 
Englishman required nothing but rest and proper diet 
to re-establish his health, Mr. Steele then sent for the 
landlord of the house where Carr and he were quarter- 
ed, desiring that he would immediately give them a 
more convenient apartment, and let the young man 
have that particular diet which the doctor recommend- 
ed ; for all which he indemnified the man by an imme- 
diate advance of money, and sent a message to the 
sailor, that he wished to see him as soon as he could 
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easily walk to the hotel, which was at no great dis- 
tance from their inn. 

" Carr and Warren came together two days after 
receiving this message ; the latter is a well-looking 
man, of about twenty-three or twenty-four years of 
age ; he appeared emaciated, but is naturally of a 
stout constitution, and mends daily. He was desired 
to sit down, and he gave a short account of his dis* 
asters and long residence in Persia, in a modest and 
sensible manner. 

'* But I leave you to imagine our surprise and plea- 
sure, when in the course of the conversation we dis- 
covered that this sailor is brother to Lady Elizabeth's 
young friend Miss Warren ; the same who went in a 
frigate as a midshipman to the East-Indies the year 
before her father's death, and was supposed to have 
been lost in the passage, as neither the vessel nor any 
of the crew were afterwards heard of. You must re- 
member Lady Elizabeth's relating those circumstances 
to you and to me at N — House, one day after Miss 
Warren left the room, which she did on your men- 
tioning an East-India ship's having struck on a bank 
in going out of the Channel ; and your aunt at the 
same time begged of you to be guarded in your dis- 
course in that young lady's company, as every hint re- 
lative to naval engagements or shipwrecks was apt to 
rouse within her mind the painful recollection oi her 
own family misfortunes. I will not attempt to de- 
scribe young Warren's joy, on my informing him that 
I was acquainted with his sister, and that she was well 
and ftappily situated ; nor how suddenly that joy was 
checked, when he inquired about his father. I an- 
swered, I had heard nothing of him very lately; but 
the youth had observed, that Steele made a sudden 
involuntary movement at the question, and he saw me 
look sorrowful when I made the answer. Alas, cried 
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he, wringing his hands, my father is dead — I shall 
never see* him more. We were silent; which render- 
ed his suspicions certainty. The young man then 
burst into tears. Afler allowing them to flow for some 
time in silence, I told him that his father had died in 
battle, exerting himself gallantly in the cause of his 
country. The satisfaction which this communicated 
was visible through his tears ; he made me repeat all 
the circumstances I knew, again and again. I shall 
never forget the emotion and ardour which appeared 
in the youth's countenance while he listened. — My 
father, cried he with exultation, was a brave ofRcer. — > 
That he was, said I. I had the honour of knowing 
him; his behaviour during the action in which he fipll 
was praised, and his death regretted by the whole 
fleet. The young man continued to shed tears. 

'^ Steele is a worthy fellow — I like him more and 
more; he took hold of Warren's hand, and was going 
to say something consolatory to him ; but his voice 
failing, he also burst into tears, and he only could utter 
the words Damn it, while he hastily rubbed his eyes, 
in a kind of indignation at finding himself crying. 1 
•aid every thing that I imagined could sooth young 
Warren ; — we ordered an apartment for him at our 
hotel ; — poor Carr was exceedingly happy : he said, 
he had always suspected that Mr. Warren was of 
genteel parentage, and even attempted to make an 
apology for some parts of his own behaviour which 
he thought had been too familiar. You may easily 
conceive how this was received by one of Warren s 
sensibility; he shook him by the hand, called him his 
benefactor, and said he would never forget what he 
owed to him. Carr, however, declared he knew 
what belonged to a gentleman and the son of an 
officer, and only desired leave to continue to attend 
him in the quality of a servant till his arrival in 
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England ; and notwithstanding all Warren could urge, 
he would remain with him on no other conditions. 

*' I have prevailed on this young man to accept of 
my credit for what is immediately necessary for his 
decent equipment. All his misfortunes have not 
damped his fondness for his profession. He has no 
views nor hopes independent of it ; and his most ar- 
dent wish, after seeing his sister, is to return to his 
duty, in the hopes of promotion as an officer. Steele 
is wonderfully attached to him, and Warren seems to 
have the warmest esteem and most grateful affection 
for Steele, who is now so well that we think of leav- 
ing this in a few days; and my next letter, I hope, 
will be dated from N — House. God bless you, my 
dear Edward !" 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

A second letter Jrom the baronet to the honourahlis 

Mr.N—. 

Two or three weeks after this, Mr. N — received 
another letter from his uncle, of which what follows 
is an extract : 

" Our reception at N — House was most joyful ; 
Steele's mother and his uncle Transfer were both there 
when we arrived. The former flew with impatience 
into her son's arms before he had finished his compli- 
ments to your father and Lady Elizabeth. Transfer 
assured Steele, as he shook him by the hand, that he 
was not so happy even at the peace, although he had 
then gained six thousand pounds by the rise of stock. 
While the mother, uncle, and nephew were entertain- 
ing each other, I presented young Warren to his sister. 
The tenderness of this scene exceeds my power of 
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description; your father was moved even to tears, 
while Lady Elizabeth beheld it with a smile of serene 
satisfaction. I do not know how to account for this ; 
for who is more alive to the feelings of humanity than 
her ladyship ? Perhaps she had anticipated the meet- 
ing in her imagination : so that, when it actually took 
place, nothing happened but what she had foreseen ; 
whereas your father was taken by surprise; or perhaps 
Lady Elizabeth's attention to support her young friend 
during this pathetic interview prevented her from 
being so much affected herself as she would other- 
wise have been. 

** Young Warren behaved with great propriety, for 
his behaviour was natural* His first expressions were 
those of the most afiectionate tenderness for his sister; 
his next, of graititude to Lady Eli2Uibeth and your fa- 
ther, for the parental kindness they had shewn to his 
orphan sister ; the mention of which brought the ife- 
collection of dieir own father into the minds of both. 
The fine countenance of Miss Warren, bathed in tears, 
fell upon her brother's shoul^r, while he, greatly agi- 
tated, was scarcely able to sustain her and himself. 

*^ In this at^tude they continued for some time in 
the' midst of a group too much afiected to give them 
any interruption. 

** Miss Warren seeming to recover herself, and at- 
tempting to apologize to the company. Lady Elizabeth 
took her by the hand, and said, I beg you will come 
with me, my dear, I have something to say to you. 
Then, supporting Miss Warren with one hand, and 
drawing her brother after her with the other, she 
conducted both into another room. You must have 
many things to communicate in which you will be 
under restraint from the presence of even your best 
firiends. So sapng, she left them together, and re- 
turned to the company. 

'' Mi8. Steele was inclined to have a tit€'i't&e with 
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her son ; but Transfer, who observed her drawing him 
apart, opposed it, unless he were admitted of the 
party ; he swore he loved his nephew as well as his 
sister could love her son, and he had no notion of al- 
lowing him to be seduced from him on the very day 
of his arrival. 

<^ After Warrein and his sister had beejd together 
about an hour, he called in Carr, whom the young 
lady was most desirous of seeing. She seems almost 
in love with this fellow ever since her brother inform- 
ed her of Carr's behaviour to him ; and respects him 
so much for the goodness of his heart, that sne cannot 
bear to hear him turned into ridicule on any account 

*' I read Buchanan's letter the other day to your 
father and lady Elizabeth. We laughed a little at an 
expression in it concerning Carr's air in dfuicing a 
minuet. Miss Warren did not quite relish the jest 
I do in my conscience believe, that had a man, with 
the face and person of the Belvidere Apollo, neglect- 
ed her brother in his distress, no future attention to 
herself could have made this young lady respect him 
80 much as she does this poor fellow. 

*' The enthusiastic affection of Miss jVarren for her 
brother bodes well for our friend Steele, who is her 
passionate admirer as much as ever; and, if I am not 
sreatly mistaken, the lady views him already in a dif- 
ferent light from what she did before he went abroad. 
I am so much convinced of this, that I haveventured 
to give Steele some encouraging hints to that purpose. 
Your father also wishes him to renew his addresses, 
and I am certain that Steele's heart prompts him to 
the same ; his natural diffidence, however, joined to 
the abhorrence he has for importuning any body, have 
hitherto restrained him; he derives uttle encourage- 
ment from Miss Warren's a£&ble behaviour to him, 
which he entirely imputes to complaisance for her 
brother^ whose friendship for Steele increases daily. 
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But in my opinion, independent of all consideration 
of her brother, the damsel he^elf now views honest 
Steele with other eyes than she did formerly. Indeed 
both your father and Lady Elizabeth declare, that he 
is improved in many respects by his travels. Possibly 
you may lay claim to part of the honour of this, for I 
believe you were his only ami du voyage. Adieu, my 
dear. Edward. I rejoice in the accounts of your con- 
tinued good health, and hope you will stay no longer 
abroad than the time requisite for confirming it, so 
that you may never again need to quit Old England 
on that account.'' 



CHAPTER LXXVI. 

Prudent conduct of Laura, 

It is now full time to return to Laura, from whom 
the reader may perhaps think we have been absent too 
long. When we lefl her, she had prevailed on Signora 
Sporza to write to Carlostein, and had seen his an- 
swer, wherein he gave assurances not to give the least 
hint to his friend Captain Seidlits of the ill footing on 
which Zeluco and his sister were. After the discovery 
made by the maid to Signora Sporza, it was no longer 
in Laura's power to adhere to the plan she had formed^ 
by avoiding conversations with Sienora Sporza on a 
topic whicn she introduced as onen*as they were 
together by themselves. And in the course of those 
conversations, Signora Sporza made no scruple of giv- 
ing it as her opinion, that Laura ought not to submit 
to the caprices and ill-humour of a man she did not 
love, and whom it was impossible she ever should-; 
one, whose love for her was already exhausted, and 
which, if it should ever return, must, now that his 
true character had developed itself, prove a curse, not 
a blessing, to his wife : the best measure which Laura 
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could adopt, therefore, was, to inform her mother and 
brother of the true state of the case, and to separate, 
on the best terms they could procure, from her hus- 
band for ever. 

Nothing was more earnestly desired by Laura than 
a separation upon any terms from Zeluco ; but as this 
could not be done without informing her mother of 
the misery of her situation, she could not bear to give 
a parent, for whom she felt the most tender affection, 
the remorse of thinking that she had been the most 
active cause of her child* s misery. She was also afraid 
of her brother, whom she knew to be o^ a temper to 
call her husband to a severe account for his conduct 
towards her, the consequences of which in every point 
of view appeared to heir dreadful : a third considera- 
tion, it is probable, had some weight with her — she 
had reason to believe she was with child. 

Laura, therefore, insisted firmly with Signc^rft 
Sporza to be allowed to judge for herself in this 

(articular, and convinced her, that she should be 
ighly offended if Signora Sporza gave the least bint 
of the terms on which she was with her husband to 
her brother, or any other person. 

Notwithstanding the precautions which Laura todc 
to keep her moSier from the knowledge of what 
would give her too much uneasiness, if that lady had 
not been a little dazzled by the glitter of magnificence 
which appeared in the equipages and domestic esta- 
blishment of Zeluco, and flattered by his specious be- 
haviour to herself, she would have discovered that her 
daughter was imhappy. With regard to Capt^n 
Seidlits, he thought his sister so very amiable m all 
respects, that it never entered into his mind, that the 
man who possessed her, and who could have no mo- 
tive but love for his original attachment to her, did not 
think himself happy in the acquisition; and although 
it sometimes occurred to him, from the pensive and 

7 
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melancholy air of his sister, that she might not be so 
very fond of her husband as could be wished, he con- 
sidered that as a misfortune which she had in common 
with many women, and for which there was no re- 
medy; and he turned his thoughts from it as from 
an idea which if indulged could only plague himself, 
without being of service to his sister. 

It has been already remarked, that the many fine 
qualities and accomplishments which Laura pos- 
sessed, and which would have fixed the esteem and 
afiection of a man of worth and sentiment, had little 
attraction for the jaded senses and corrupt taste of 
Zeluco, who sought in venal beauty and in variety a 
relief from ennuiy and its never failmg companion ill- 
humour : but all those palliations, instead or diminish- 
ing, were found to augment the incurable disease un- 
der which this wretched man laboured ; who, when he 
became unsupportable to himself, often endeavoured 
to exhaust the virulence which corroded his own breast 
upon her, who, before she knew him, had never known 
wnat ennui or ill-humour was. 

Distressing, however, as his ill-temper was, it did 
not seem so dreadful, as was already observed, in the 
eyes of his wife, as the returns of fondness with which 
he was occasionally seized. An attachment, there- 
fore, which Zeluco formed about this time, and was 
considered as a source of great affliction to his wife, 
proved in reality one of the most comfortable inci*^ 
dents to her that had occurred since her marriage« 
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CHAPTER LXXVIL 

Nerina. 

genus huic matema superbum 

Nobilitas dabat, incertum de patreferebat, virg. 

Two ladies had lately arrived at Naples ; one of them 
an elderly woman, the other about three or foiir-and- 
twenty, and of uncommon beauty. The account 
given of them by the banker on whom they had a 
credit, and which was supported by letters to indivi- 
duals at Naples, was, that the youngest had a mode* 
rate fortune in her own possession, on which she lived 
in a genteel and independent manner, and had come 
to pass a few months at Naples, that she might enjoy 
the benefit of a purer air than that of Rome; that thie 
elder lady was aunt to the younger, and the widow 
of an officer; that she was in reduced circumstanceSf 
and dependent on her niece. 

Such n^as the account given of those two ladies^ 
whose real history was as follows : 

The young one, whose name was Nerina, was the 
offspring of a. secret amour between an unmarried 
woman of family in Genoa and a musician. The 
affair had been hushed up; the lady being delivered 
at the'house of a female relation in the country, the 
infant ^iven to the wife of a peasant to suckle, and 
the father retiring to Venice, where he lived on the 
profits of his profession and on the money which he 
received from the child's mother. His demands he* 
came more exorbitant than it was in her power to 
satisfy; he wrote menacing letters, but no threats 
could procure from her or her relations what satisfied 
tlie rapacity of the musician; on which he formed a 
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scheme to carry away the child from the peasant's 
cottage, and convey her to his pwn house at Venice. 
He succeeded in his project by the connivance of 
the maid who had the care of the child. Having this 
pledge in his hands, he imagined that the mother or 
her relations would be more solicitous to furnish him 
with money: it happened otherwise; the unhappy 
mother retired to a convent, where in a short time 
she was seized with a fever, of which she died. After 
this, her relations set the musician at defiance, and 
gave themselves no further trouble about him or the 
child. The musician was a man of the most profli- 
gate principles and manners ; he lived with a woman 
of the same character, who was a singer at the Opera. 
With this couple Nerina was educated ; she had a 

gretty good voice, and promised to be remarkably 
andsome. They expected that in a short time the 
circumstances of the family would be greatly aug- 
mented by a proper use of both : but Nerina was not 
of a disposition to share the profits arising from her 
personal accomplishments with any person whatever; 
at the age of fifteen, therefore, she abandoned her 
Other's house, and the territories of the Republic, in 
company with a Venetian nobleman. She was ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of her own birth ; 
and although in her disposition she had more affinity 
with her father than with her unfortunate mother, yet 
in conversation she seemed to consider herself as de- 
scended from her mother alone, and never mentioned 
her father, more than if she had not known of his 
existence. She lived with the Venetian, till his flow 
of money, which was considerable at the beginning 
of their connexion, began to ebb ; she then left him 
for a young Englishman, with whom she embarked 
in a high tide of fortune, and at last quitted him for 
the same reason that she had quitted the Venetian. 
She afterwards established herself at Rome; and 
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wishing to acquire a decent character, she took an 
elderly woman into her service, who she pretended 
was a relation of her mother's, and lived for some 
time with as much affected modesty as a great deal 
of natural impudence would permit. 

It is said, that people are apt through life to set too 
ereat a value on those things which they have found I 
It difficult to procure in their youth, and too little on 
those to which they have been accustomed. Nerina 
had been bred in a family in which there was a great 
scarcity of money, and a profusion of what is some- 
times, however improperly, called love. Whether it 
was owing to this, or from whatever cause it pro- 
ceeded, certain it is, that Nerina, in all her dealings, 
shewed the utmost attention to the former, and maae 
very little or no account of the other. 

While Nerina lived in this decent style at Rome, 
she was protected by a certain cardinal, who some- 
times saw her in secret, and by whose friendship she 
flattered herself, that she should be enabled to pass 
the rest of her life without having need of other pro- 
tectors; but before she could get matters arranged to 
her satisfaction, an accident happened to the cardinal, 
which, according to his own calculation, should not 
have happened for several years, and which Nerina 
did not wish for till the arrangenrents above men- 
tioned had taken place. The cardinal died the day 
after he had passed an evening with Nerina, during 
which he had been more profuse than ever of his ex- 
pressions o£ Jriendship* 

Nerina was so violently affected by this premature 
accident, that, in her rage, she could not abstain from 
many abusive expressions against His Eminence, for 
having so long delayed what she thought it was his 
duty to have performed ; but her passion subsiding 
by degrees, she at length mustered up all her philo- 
sophy, which directed her, without further loss of 
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time, to have recourse to several protectors to in- 
demnify her for her loss of one of the cardinal's im- 
portance. 

Among those was a young man of a noble family 
of Milan, who became desperately in love with her,* 
and for whom she aifected a reciprocal flame, but 
with tRis difference, that the young man's continued 
to burn with undiminished fervour afler the fuel 
which fed'Nerina's was quite exhausted. As soon as 
she perceived that his money was gone, and under- 
stood that he had but distant hopes of a fresh supply, 
a chilling alteration seemed to take place in the bosom 
of Nerina; and the youth, instead of smiles *and 
caresses, was received with formality and cold polite- 
ness. 

The imprudent youth, unable to bear this kind of 
behaviour from a person who commanded all his af- 
fection, proposed marriage as the only recompence 
he could make to her, now that his finances were ex- 
hausted. 

This offer made an immediate impression on the 
mind, and some alteration in the behaviour, of Nerina; 
hnf after weighing every circumstance, and balancing 
the advantages and disadvantages of closing with the 
proposal, she concluded, that it would be attended 
with more trouble than she was willing to bestow, 
,and more risk than she chose to run. She therefore 
fell on means, without appearing to have given the 
information, of acquainting her lover's relations, that 
he had got into bad company at Rome, and that, if 
he were not removed immediately, he was in danger 
of taking an irretrievable step of the piost fatal con- 
sequence to his honour and happiness. She amused 
the youth himself with evasive answers, till one of his 
relations arrived at Rome, with peremptory orders 
from his father, for his immediate return to Milan; 
which the young man with infinite reluctance at length 
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obeyed, aflter mutual oaths of eternal love, and tnany 
tears on his part as well as that of Nerina, whose 
agent received a liberal recompense for the intelli- 
gence. 

The young man being thus disposed of, and Nerina 
having a desire to see Naples, she did not think those 
acquaintance whom she had occasionally seen, un- 
known to her Milanese lover, and to each other, of 
importance enough to induce her to balk her fancy. 

She went accordingly, and established herself with 
her pretended aunt, in the manner that has been 
mentioned. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

^^ Ily a dans la jalousie plus d'amour propre que d* amour P 

ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

Zeluco accidentally meeting with Nerina, was suf- 
ficiently touched with her face and figure to wish to 
cultivate her acquaintance. He found no unsur- 
mountable obstacle to this; but Nerina, knowing him 
to be a man of great fortune, thought it worth her 
while to use all her powers of attraction,^ which, par- 
ticularly to a man of Zeluco's character, were very 
strong, till by degrees she cherished what was only a 
transient desire into a violent passion. 

He wished however to xonceal his connexion with 
Nerina from his wife and her relations; and although 
he visited her very frequently, it was always in secret; 
so that their intimacy might have remained much 
longer unknown, had all the world taken as little 
pains to discover it as Laura and her relations. But 
Laura received two letters in one day, both from 
unknown and sincere friends y giving her a faithful ac- 
count of her husband's intimacy with Nerina; and 
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ing how she might detect it. . One of those 
was a woman wiui whom Zelucohad intrigued, 
took this step to be revenged of him for his 
y; the other was a lady who suspected that 
band was fond of Laura, and hated her on 
lounty although well convinced that he would 
ceed. It would have been mortifying to those 
levolent creatures, had they known how very 
leir intelligence affected Laura. She was in 
of throwinjg their letters into the fire when her 
d entered the room : You seem very eager to 
lose letters, said he. Their contents are of a 
too indifferent for me to be eager about them, 
she. — Pray, who are they from, if it be not a 

added he. — It is a secret; said she. Indeed I 
f snatching one of the letters that was not con- 
from the fire, '^ may / be admitted as a con- 
'' — You had better not read it, said Laura 
and without attempting to take it from him» 

so? said he4 Because, replied she, the con- 
ill be as little satisfactory to you as the method 
ining them is honourable. 
3u are afraid of my reading it ? said he. I have 
3 on the subject, replied Laura, walking to- 
he door. 

» madam, cried Zeluco, who knew the hand, 
ving observed the name of Nerina in the Ict- 
pected the contents. I have no intention to 
is scroll, only your affecting not to know from 
t came surprised me. — It is no affectation, I 
)t the least notion, said Laura. — What then, 
;re both anonymous ? — They were, added she. 
jest, I suppose, said he, throwing the letter 
ito the fire, or perhaps some piece of malice. 

possibly, said she, and left the room, 
e Zeluco had held the half-consumed letter in 
d, he recognised the writing of the lady with 

n2 
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whom he himself had intrigued* Knowing the jea- 
lousy of her disposition, and perceiving Nerina's name 
in the middle of the letter, he immediately suspected 
its contents ; and, albeit unused to the blushing mood, 
he underwent something approaching to it, on per- 
ceiving that he had betrayed unjust suspicions of 
his wife, at the very instant that she received infor- 
mation of his own infidelity. 

For some time afler this incident, Zeluco behaved 
with more attention to Laura, and affected a greater 
share of good-humour than was natural to him, while 
she shewed no symptom of being in any degree af- 
fected by the intelligence conveyed in the anonymous 
letters ; nor did she ever after by any allusion or hint 
revive the recollection of them. 

In the mean while Mr. N — prevailed on Captain 
Seidlits to make a tour with him into the two Cala- 
brias, and other parts of the kingdom of Naples ; Car- 
lostein having declined to accompany them, saying, as 
he was to remain in Italy after Seidlits, he would post- 
pone it. Zeluco became daily more intoxicated with 
Nerina; she almost continually occupied his thoughts, 
and engrossed the greatest part of liis time; so that 
Laura was left at more freedom and in greater tran« 
quillity than she had ever enjoyed since her marriage. 

Her husband's vanity with regard to her was con- 
siderably abated ; so that he no longer insisted, as he 
had done formerly, on her appearing at every assem- 
bly and public place ; he was better pleased that she 
should remain at home, at her mother's, or Signora 
Sporza's, while he was passing his time with Nerina, 
and of course being missed from assemblies, it might 
be believed that he was keeping his wife company. 

Laura's society at this period therefore was conhned 
to her mother, Signora Sporza, and Carlostein ; the 
latter she saw almost every day, and frequently had 
opportunities of conversing with him alone at the house 
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of Signora Sporza. This too indulgent friend, being 
exceedingly affected at the settled gloom which she 
well s£^w had overspread the mind of Laura, and which 
she thought the company and conversation of Carlo- 
stein alone had the power of dissipating, contrived fre- 
quent means of bringing them together ; and this she 
did with such address, that they seemed to happen by 
accident, and without any previous arrangement on 
her part. Nothing could be more imprudent than 
the conduct of Signora Sporza, in leading her youne 
friend into such slippery situations, which she did 
however from no other inducement than the pleasure 
she took in seeing Laura pleased and in good spirits. 
As for Zeluco, she thought he richly deserved the 
worst that could happen; for, in her opinion, he had 
already put it out of his wife's power to do him injus- 
tice : but there is one consideration, which, had it oc- 
curred to Signora Sporza, would have made her act 
very differently from what she did ; and that is, the 
effect that any essential ill-conduct would have had 
on the mind of Laura herself* Signora Sporza did 
not reflect that, had this been the case, no sdleviation 
from peculiar circumstances, no provocation on the 
part of her husband, no certainty of concealment, and 
no consideration of whatever kind, could have made 
a woman of Laura's disposition forgive herself, or 
could have restored her that peace of mind without 
which happiness cannot exist. 

It must be owned that the virtue of few women 
was ever placed in a more perilous situation than that 
of Laura, when it is considered that she had a fixed 
and well-grounded aversion for her husband, constant- 
ly kept alive by fresh provocations; for she was by 
turns teased by his caprices, abused by his unprovoked 
rage, insulted by his groundless jealousies, and stimu^* 
lated by his infidelity ; while a most amiable and ac- 
complished maU; for whom she could not help feeling 
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a great partiality, was desperately in love with her, 
and with whom she had frequent opportunities of be- 
ing, alone. 

She received a second letter from one of her anony- 
mous correspondents, informing her, that her husband 
and one of his associates, with Nerina, who was also 
to have a companion, had formed a party to pass a 
few days at Casserta and other places, and were to 
set out that very day. Laura was as little affected by 
this letter as the former ; she threw it into the fire, 
and thought no more of it. 

That very day, Zeluco, without the shadow of pro- 
vocation, but in the mere wantonness of caprice, be- 
haved to her in the most insolent and brutal manner, 
telling her that her favouritey meaning the nobleman 
who had the squabble with Carlostein, had abandoned 
her, and set out for Venice, and he supposed jAizi 
was the cause of her low spirits. On her keeping 
silence, he told her that her silence proceeded firom 
insolence and pride. 

You are mistaken, said. Laura; I never toas inso- 
lent, and I never had less reason to be proud ; I was 
silent, from contempt of an accusation which I cannot 
think you yourself believe to have any foundation. 

Contempt ! cried Zeluco, fiercely. 

Contempt of a groundless accusation, replied 
Laura. 

Your contempt is affected, madam, said Zeluco; 
but your melancholy is real. 

My melancholy is indeed real, said Laura, burst- 
ing into tears. 

After uttering some shocking observations on her 
being so much ^ected, and the supposed cause, he 
said, I am going to the country for a few daysy ma- 
dam, and leave you to mourn that your minion is not 
at hand to comfort you during my absence. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX- 

The portrait. 

Laura gave free way to the fulness of her sorrow 
for a considerable time after het husband left her; 
but at last, fearing that her mother might call and 
observe the traces of affliction on her countenance^ 
she went to Signora Sporza's, that she might have 
time to recover herself, in some degree, before she 
should meet with Madame de Seidlits. 

The servant did not know that the Baron Carlostein 
was with his mistress ; he therefore told Laura that 
Signora Sporza was alone, and immediately intro- 
duced her into the room, where she found them con- 
versing together. 

I have been just telling the baron, my dear, said 
Signora Sporza to Laura as she entered, that I have 
a letter to write ; I beg therefore you will entertain 
him till I return. 

Carlostein perceived the marks of anguish which 
the last scene with her husband had left on the coun- 
tenance of Laura; and he conjectured rightly respect- 
ing the cause Without asking a question, or uttering 
a syllable, his countenance expressed a thousand ten- 
der inquietudes on her account. After a considerable 
silence, he at length said, Would to Heaven, madam, 
it were in my power to alleviate your sorrow, or con- 
tribute in any degree to your happiness ! 

My happiness! repeated Laura, raising her spread 
hands, and throwing up her eyes to heaven. 

Yes, madam, cried Carlostein with great emotion ; 
your happiness, which is dearer to me than my own, 
or rather which, more than any personal concern, is 
my own. 

Ah ! why, said Lauta, should your fair prospects be 
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obscured by the tempests in which mine Here she 

checked herself, and then added, My thoughts are dis- 
turbed, sir, I am not well.— -I know not what I say. 

I have long dreaded, said Carlostein, that you were 
not fortunate in all your connexions; but you are 
blessed in some beyond the usual lot ; you have the 
.best of mothers, a brother who adores you, and friends 
who would cheerfully expose themselves to every fa- 
tigue and danger to serve you. 

My brother, sir, said Laura, first taught me to value 
his friend ; I learned the losson in my childhood, and 
it were vain for me to affect not hems pleased with 
the interest you take in me ; but a series of unlucky 
incidents has involved me in a net of misery from 
which the endeavours of all my friends cannot disen- 
tangle me. — Happiness and tranquillity are fled far 
from me, — I attempt not to recover what is beyond 
my grasp. Here she burst into a fresh flood of tears, 
and Carlostein had bathed her hand with his, while in 
the excess of her despair she was insensible that he 
had hold of it. He attempted to comfort her by every 
.suggestion that could convey hope or consolation.— 
No ! exclaimed she ; death must be my only comforter; 
there is no hope for so complete a wretch as I am, 
but in the grave ; — and niiiserable creature that I am, 
resnmed she, after a pause; I cannot without reluc- 
tance even wish for that last refuge of the miserable; 
bow can I have the heart to wish for ease to myself, 
knowing, as I do, that it cannot be obtained but at 
the expense of my poor mother, who would be left a 
prey to remorse, horror, and despair ! 

Carlostein then in the most sympathizing manner, 
;and with all the eloquence of passion, declared the 
highest esteem and attachment to her ; that he would 
consider it as the greatest honour and happiness he 
could ever enjoy, to attempt whatever could tend to 
her ease or satisfaction ; that he esteemed fortune, and 
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life itself, as valuable only in as much as they should 
enable him to serve Aer, whose happiness was far 
dearer to him than life. 

Alas! cried Laura, the completion of my misery is 
the being sensible that you can be of no service to me. 
I am convinced that your generous friendship would 
excite you to exertions of difficulty and danger in my 
favour ; but I am in that hopeless state, that my best 
friends, those united to me by blood, as well as those 
attached by sentiment, must struggle equally in vain 
to free me from the horrid rock of misery to which I 
am fixed by chains which no earthly hand can break. 
Accursed chains ! cried Carlostein, they were forged 
ia hell, and ought not to bind an angel ! 

They will ever bind me, said Laura. 

O loveliest and dearest of women ! cried Carlostein 
with enthusiasm ; why did I not know you sooner ? 
Often did I hear the praises of the accomplished Laura 
Seidlits — whom I had only seen in childhood; but 
could I imagine there was such perfection, such ele- 
gance, such soul-subduing loveliness, united in woman ? 

Declarations of this nature, uttered with all the 
energy of truth and passion, by a graceful and amiable 
man, for whom she had the warmest friendship, at a 
time when she was full of indignation at the brutal 
behaviour of a hated husband, could not fail to make 
a lively impression on the heart of Laura, endued with 
exquisite sensibility, and formed for friendship and 
love. 

Why did not your brother and I, exclaimed Carlo- 
stein, follow you to Italy sooner ? — Why did we loiter 
at Berlin and Vienna while the fiends were weaving 
this web of wretchedness ? — O ! would to Heaven we 
had hurried directly to Naples ! 

Would you had ! said Laura in a languid voice. 

Bless you — ^bless you, my angel, for that wish ! 
cried Carlostein, encircling her waist with his arms* 
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Iq. this situation Laura seemed for a short time to 
have lost the power of recollection ; but raising her 
eyes, tliey met the portrait of her father, which hung 
on the opposite wall of the room. — She gave a sudden 
scream, and struggled to get free. 

What is^ the matter, my angel ? said Carlostein. 

Ah ! loose me ; unhand me, sir, cried she with a P! 
voice of terror, and sprung from his yielding arms. | J; 

What terrifies your said he* '^ 

Look there ! cried she, pointing to the portrait. 

I see a picture, said Carlostein. 

I see an angry father, said Laura, with a trembling 
voice. 

Carlostein then endeavoured to sooth and calm 
her spirits by the most endearing expressions ; but as '^ 
often as he approached her she moved from him, and i - 
entreated him to be gone. i ' 

If I have offended you, cried he, most earnestly da i- 
I beg your forgiveness; ^ ^ 

I cannot forgive myself, replied Laura. |' 

In what are you to blame ? angel of purity ! ex- i 
claimed he. '^ 

Leave me ; O leave me ! repeated she ; it is not 
meet for us to be thus together. — Pray withdraw. 

When shall I see you again ? said Carlostein in a 
plaintive voice. 

You shall hear from me soon, answered she ; but 
at present, if you have any esteem for me, leave me. 

Carlostein retired ; and Laura, turning to the por-^ 
trait of her father, continued for a considerable time 
contemplating it with earnestness, and then exclaimed, 
Blessed effigy of one to whom honour was dearer than 
life, how much am I beholden to you ! 

When Signora Sporza returned, she seemed sur^^ 
prised at the absence of Carlostein. Laura said, he 
was obliged to go, and immediately turned the dis^^ 
course to other subjects.. 
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The two following days Carlostein found no oppor- 
tunity of seeing Laura : being uneasy at the idea of 
having oifended her, he told Signora Sporza, that he 
was afraid her friend had misunderstood some part of 
his conduct which he wished to explain, and begged 
^e wduld deliver a letter for that purpose, as he was 
unwilling to send it by a servant. 

Signora Sporza complied with his request, and the 
ae^t day presented him^with the following answer 
firom Laura. 

" To the Baron Carlostein. 

** The uneasiness you express at the idea of my 
being displeased with you, may now be at an end. — I 
never thought you capable of any formed plan incon- 
sistent with my honour. But I am sensible that the 
pleasure I took in your conversation, and in the 
thoughts of your friendship, has led me into impro- 
prieties and dangers which a prudent and virtuous 
woman should avoid. 

'^ The ties by which I am bound to my husband are 
«acred, however miserable they render me. Although 
his behaviour deprives him of my esteem, it cannot 
justify my ill conduct. 

^* Having said this, you cannot, with reason^ blame 
the resolution I have taken, never again to meet you 
alone. I am persuaded, my cousin Sporza would not 
have permitted such meetings if she had not a higher 
opinion of me than I deserve. 

" It will be vain for you to endeavour to prove the 
innocence or safety of our meeting as formerly ; the 
only effect of such an attempt would be to diminish 
the good opinion I entertain of you. 

" Adieu, and may Heaven bless you ! Every proof 
of regard and confidence, consistent with duty, you 
may always expect from the wretched 

" LAURA." 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 



** Miseri quibus 

IiUentata nites,** hor* 

However vexed Carlostein was at the thoughts of 
being deprived of the pleasure of seeing Laura as for* 
merly, he was too well convinced of the propriety of 
her conduct, and too much afraid of losing her gopd 
opinion, to make any immediate attempt to prevail 
on her to alter it. 

He immediately signified, in a letter which Signora 
Sporza delivered to her, his gratitude for the friend- 
ship with which she honoured him ; adding, that al- 
though he perceived not any danger in the meetings 
which she had determined to discontinue, yet he ac- 
quiesced in her decision, and would conform himself 
in that, and in every thing else, to her pleasure. 

He saw her occasionally, however, at her own 
house, where he was frequently invited by Zeluco; 
and as, afler the scene at Signora Sporza's, Laura's 
behaviour to Carlostein was a little more constrained 
than usual, Zeluco was more and more convinced that 
his wife struggled in vain to conceal the dislike she 
had to him. 

It is probable that he would have discovered his 
mistake in this particular, had not his mind been en- 
grossed by his passion for Nerina, for whom he had 
taken a little villa at some distance from Naples, 
where his visits, he imagined, would be less observed 
than while she lived in town. 

The symptoms of pregnancy became apparent or 
Laura, which rendered me retirement she loved mor< 
expedient than ever ; and as Zeluco was seldom at 
home, she was* for several months almost entirely re 
lieved from his jealousy, ill-humour, and fondness. 

In truth, Kerina had as little affection for Zeluco a 
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Laura had; but it was much easier for the one to feign 
Sentiments which she had not, than the other: the 
first had been reared from her infancy in the school of 
simulation ; in her all the alluring tricks of educated 
artifice were engrafted on a disposition naturally frau- 
dulent. The other was habituated to truth ; had she 
been inclined to dissemble, she must have failed from 
want of practice. And if both had been equally mis- 
tresses of deceit, still Nerina would have had the 
easier task in affecting to love Zeluco ; she only had 
to get the better of indifference, whereas Laura had 
to overcome aversion. 

Zeluco had from the hour of his marriage observed 
extreme coldness in Laura; and although, from a 
very short period after their union, he had never been 
able so far to overcome the natural sulkiness of his 
character as to make a fair trial to gain her affection, 
yet he considered her want of it as a crime ; for self- 
love made him think it impossible that a woman should 
be cold to him, who was not capriciously prepossessed 
in favour of another. 

Nerina had two objects in view : the one was to 
persuade Zeluco that Laura was attached to another 
man ; the other, that she herself was desperately fond 
of him. She had hitherto found no plausible oppor- 
tunity of insinuating the first, but she endeavoured to 
convince him of the second by ten thousand httle 
attentions, by fliattering fits of jealousy, by occasional 
resistance, and other allurements, which she well 
knew how to vary opportunely; she had already 
drawn very considerable sums of money from him, 
and had acquired such an ascendancy over him as she 
hoped to improve into a complete and absolute sway. 

If Zeluco happened to dine for two days succes- 
sively at home, or to mention Laura with any degree 
of respect, he was sure soon after to find Nerina in 
Apparent languor and ostentatious dejection of spirits; 
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vhen auesUoned by him on the cautet she iigbedi 
affectea to hide her tears, iand begged that he would 
not inquire into the cause of that for which she had 
too much reason to fear there was no remedy. On 
being furUier urged, -she would sob, shiver, and fall 
into a convulsive fainting ; and when she had performed 
this with admirable nicety of action^ she seemed to 
recover, and, after a fresn discharge of tears, lament- 
ed the severity of her fate, in being passipnately fond 
of a man who, after the sacrifice she had made, pre- 
ferred another to her ; and, what was still more mor- 
tifying, one who hated and despised him. 

, At other times she insinuated that his wife's rela* 
l^ons formed a cabal to manage him entirely ; that 
they had already taken advantage of the easy gene* 
i^osity of his temper, and prevailed on him to settle s 
large portion of his fortune on her and her children, 
and had plans of carrying their rapacious views still 
further, so that in a short time he would be little more 
tjl^an a &ctor on his own estate. 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 

The displeasure of Cnptain SeidlUs ^--ihe distress of 
Laura; — the orudence of Carlostein; — and good 
sense of Mr» M 

Some time after iSeidlits returned from his tour he 
heard of this connexion with Nerina, and perceived, 
with an indignation which he could ill suppress, that 
Zeluco had not the same degree of attention for Laura 
that he formerly displayed. 

Captain Seidlliti dropped SQme expressions to that 
jcfect in the presence of his sister. She was alarmed 
at the consequence <fi, hisi harbouring such suspicion, 
i|od endeavoured Uk x^move iit; but fearini; that jsh^ 
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had not succeeded, slie earnestly begged that he 
would not ruin her mother's peace by mentioning his 
suspicion to her. 

it is not to your mother, but to your husband, I 
mean to talk on the occasion, §aid he. 

Laura then endeavoured to convince him of the 
impropriety of hisinterfering undesired between man 
and wife, adding, that she was sensible of the frater- 
nal interest he took in whatever concerned her, that 
it was her pride and happiness to have such a friend 
and protector, and that she would apply to him freely 
when she needed his interposition. 

Laura was so distrustful of her brother's temper, 
that she renewed her remonstrances frequently on 
this subject. It happened once or twice that Zeluco 
lentered the room on these very occasions, and she 
remarked with creat pain, that Seidlits could with 
difficulty conceal his feelings, and that he returned 
the civilitties of the other in a very cold manner. 

This increased her fears so much, that, in the pre- 
sence of Signora Sporza, she acquainted Carlostein 
with the cause of her uneasiness, and entreated him to 
watch over his friend, and endeavour to dissuade him 
from a conduct fraught with the most dismal conse- 
quences. Carlostein expressed his satisfaction at the 
confidence which she placed in him, and promised to 
do every thing in his power to prevent what she dreaded. 
Carlostein soon afler happened to meet his friend 
Seidlits walking by himself, and ruminating on the 
various instances he had observed of neglect or ill- 
usage on the part of Zeluco towards Laura. 

You seem thoughtful, my friend, said Carlostein ; 
something vexes you. 

Sometning does vex me, said Seidljts. 

You do not intend then, I hope/^that it should be 
ft secret to me ? \ 

o2 ^ 
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No, certainly. — This Zeluco, I feary^oes not use 
my sister asshe deserves. 

I do not know who could, said Carlostein. 

He seems to be of a sulky, ill temper, said Seidlits. 

If that be the case, it is a misfortune to all who are 
connected with him,, replied Carlostein, but most of 
all to himself. 

But it ought to be a misfortune to himself only, said 
Seidlits, not to her who has the sweetest temper on 
earth ; and I am determined that his ill-humour shall 
not make my sister unhappy. — The same world shall 
not contain me and the man who behaves ill to Laura 
Seidlits. — FU tell him so this very day. 

Have you any particular instance of ill-usage to 
complain of? said Carlostein. 

Why, there is this woman, replied Seidlits, this 
Nerina, with whom he passes so much of his time; 
that inust be mortifying to my sister, and shews what 
a brute he is ; and besides, his general manner to her 
is not kind and attentive as it ought to be, and as it, 
shall be, that I am determined on. 

My dear Seidlits, said Carlostein, what answer do 
you think you would give to any man who should tell 
you, that he did not approve of your keeping com- 
pany with a particular woman, and that you ought to 
behave with more attention and kindness to your wife? 

Well, if any man did speak to me in that manner, 
I should certainly give him satisfaction one way or 
other. 

That kind of satisfaction is easily given, said Carlo- 
stein; but your object is to promote your sister's 
happiness ? 

My sole object ! replied Seidlits. 

How would it be promoted should you fall ? said 
Carlostein. 

Why, that kind of reasoning might be applied with 
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equal Justness, if I should demand satisfaction of the 
nian who pulled me by the nose. You might ask what 
satisfaction I should receive in case I myself should 
fall. In short, continued Seidlits, this is not an affair 
of reasoning, but of feeling; and, by heavens ! this 
fellow shall not behave improperly to my sister. 

Since it is entirely an affair of feeling, replied C^r- 
lostein, some regard should be paid to the feelings of 
her who is chiefly concerned* Has your sfster ever 
cotnplained of her 'husband, or given you any hint of 
his having treated her ill ? 

You know, replied Seidlits, (if what heavenly mild- 
ness her disposition is ; she will bear much without 
complaining. 

But as she has never mentioned ahy thing in the 
nature of complaint to you, said CaHostein, it is possi- 
ble that part of what you suspect is groundless ; and 
if she has reason to complain of some things, it is 
probable that she considers them of far less moment 
than what she would suffer bv voiit quarrelling with 
her husband. On the whole, it is clear that you ought 
to have a little patience, dli it is more evident that 
your suspicions are well founded, and then I shall be 
nappy to concur with you in taking the most likely 
measures for your sister's relief. 

Although Seidlits remained convinced that his sis- 
ter had cause to complain of her husband's conduct, 
yet Carlostein at length obtained his promise that he 
would not speak on the subject to Zeluco> without 
first acquainting his friend. 

When Carlostein gave an account of this conversa- 
tion to Laura, notwithstanding his softening some 
parts of it, she continued exceedingly apprehensive 
of some fatal scene between her husband and brother. 
She again mentioned her apprehensions to Carlostein 
in the presence of Sisnora Sp^orza; and knowing 
that it was part of their plan to visit Sicily before 

o3 
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their return to Germany, she expressed her wishes 
that Carlostein would prevail on her brother to set 
out with him immediately. 

As at this time Laura's spirits were much dejected, 
and as she found in the company of her brother and 
Carlostein the only cordial which could raise or sup- 
port them, nothing but the affection which she had 
for her brother, and the dread of his being involved 
in a quarrel with her husband, could have enabled 
her to resist the arguments which the baron could not 
help urging against their leaving Naples till she 
should recover from her lying-in, and in this he was 
assisted by Signora Sporza. 

Laura's own inclinations were on the same side with 
the eloquence of Carlostein, yet she had the firmness 
to persevere in her request that they would depart; 
she even used the circumstance of her being soon to 
be confined as a fresh argument: For since during 
my confinement I cannot see my friends at any rate, 
said she, it is best that you seize that interval for your 
tour ; and by the time you return I shall be suffici- 
ently well to enjoy your company. 

Carlostein therefore gave up the point, and pre- 
vailed on Seidlits to adopt the measure which his sister 
had proposed : For you must recollect, said he to Cap- 
tain Seidlits, the present state of your sister's health ; 
whatever you may ultimately resolve on, therefore, 
every altercation between you and Zeluco must be 
avoided at present, as you would avoid her destruction. 

Their journey was agreed on. Mr. N — •, who had 
talked of accompanying them, was prevented; but he 
supped in company with them and Signora Sporzaat 
Madame de Seidlits's the night preceding their de- 
parture. Laura endeavoured to be cheerful, partly to 
hide her concern for the absence of Carlostein, and 
partly to convince her brother that she was not so un- 
happy as he imagined. The effort was superior to hex 
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Strength ^ mind; for, although she bid adieu to her 
brother with composure, she trembled and turned 
pale when Carlostein took leave of her. This was ob- 
served by Mr. N — , who stood near him ; and it was 
not the first time that he had remarked Laura's par- 
tiality for the baron— which had no other effect on 
the generous mind of this gentleman, than increasing 
the regard he had for Carlostein. His own attach- 
ment to Laura had never exceeded the limits of 
friendship and high esteem; he had from their first 
acquaintance endeavoured to guard against a passion 
for a woman of a different country and religion from 
his own. Had Laura betrayed any symptoms of af- 
fection for him, it is more than probable. his precau- 
tions would have been vain ; for, when a man approves 
greatly of a woman's character and person, nothing 
is so likely to kindle approbation into love, as his 
imagining that love already exists within her breast 
towards him. But Mr. N — was too free from vanity, 
and had too much discernment, not to perceive that 
Laura's regard for him was unmixed with passion; 
and the same discernment enabled him to perceive 
that her attachment to Carlostein was pure love. 



CHAPTER LXXXIL 

^* Her tongue bewitch'd as oddly as her eyes, 

Less wit than mimic, more a wit than wise." pope. 

The morning on which he left Naples, Captain Seid- 
lits called once more on his sister. She had passed an 
unquiet night : dejection and sorrow were strongly 
marked on her countenance. Seidlits was affected in 
a manner unusual to him ; while he embraced her, 
on taking leave, tears were in the eyes of both. Ze- 
lucb unexpectedly entered the room at. that instant ; 
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Seidlits was fretted, and confused at tbli iniru^icta; 
he waA abashed at being seen in tears, which he con* 
sidered as a weakness unbecoming of a soldier. He 
sainted Zelaco in an embarrassed and abrupt manner, 
and hurried to Carlostein, with whom he immediately 
embarked for Sicily. 

Laura continued weeping for a considerable time 
after her brother left the room, which prevented her 
remarking that Zeluco was displeased at the scene of 
which he had been an unexpected witness. His ill* 
humour was indeed so habitual, that it mi^ht have 
made little impression on her although she had. 

Carlostein and Seidlits being gone, and Laura far 
advanced in pregnancy, she never went abroad but 
for a short airing, or to pass a few hours with her 
mother, or at Signora Sporza's, where she sometimes 
met with Mr. N — , for whom she always felt and 
avowed great esteem. 

Zeluco's time was almost entirely dedicated to Ne- 
rina, whose caprices increased in proportion to her 
influence over nim, which, although they were gene- 
rally directed to some interested point, were never 
carried further than his tehiper, the variations of 
which she attentively watched, could bear. 

All her whims and caprices indeed were so com- 
pletely undeir her command, and managed with such 
address, that what has disgusted many lovers with 
their mistresses, was by her made to operate as a 
stimulant to the passion of Zeluco when it seemed to 
languish. ^ 

She possessed the power of amusing in an extraor- 
dinary degree; this she exercised sometimes in a 
manner that would have shocked a mind more delicate 
than that of Zduco, but was admirably adapted to 
his; he accordingly had frequent recourse to it 
against the dftmons ci ennui and remortei wfad 
haunted him ahemately. 

6 
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Nerina never mentioned Laura without the inten- 
tion of turning her into ridicule, or insinuating some- 
thing to her disadvantage, with frequent allusions to 
her altered shape, and the complaints incident to 
women in her situation. 

Madame de Seidlits and Signora Sporza was also 
the frequent butts of her sarcasms ; the first she re- 
presented as an antiquated coquette, who, calling 
every auxiliary of the toilette in support of her faded 
charms, still attempted fresh conquests. I am told^ 
said Nerina, that the ridiculous old lady stuns the ears 
of her yawning guests with the enumeration of her 
German admiters, landgraves, margraves, and barons 
without number. But, my dear sir, you ought really 
to give a hint to the imprudent old gentlewoman, not 
to indulge her vanity at the expense of her teeth ; for, 
vou may depend upon it, the pronunciation of those 
horrid names is one cause of their being so very loose* 

Signora Sporza she represented as a woman of in- 
trigue, who, finding that two of her poor relations 
hung a little heavy on her hands, had fobbed o£P 
one of them upon him as a wife, and thus had se- 
cured a comfortable maintenance for both. 

Her caricaturas were given with such exquisite 
pantomime and mimicry as might entertain those who 
were not acquainted with the characters of the per- 
sons she intended to ridicule, but must have shocked 
every person of candour who was. 

In establishing the influence which Nerina wished 
to retain over Zelnco, the force of habit was now 
joined to the power of amusing. Having accustomed 
himself to go to her at certain hours, he knew not how 
to fill up those hours without her, and the desire of 
visiting her returned periodically. In the midst of ap- 
parent levity and seeming want of design, she obser- 
ed a predetermined plan m most parts of her conduct 
to him ; and often when he imagined her entirely 
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vacant, oi* occupied in some vefy frivolous amuse- 
ment, she was endeavouring to penetrate into his 
sentiments respecting certain subjects which she 
thought he might naturally wish to conceal from her. 
In consequence of this, it struck her, that notwith- 
standing Zeluco's passion ifor Laura was greatly cool- 
edj and in spite or the pains she had taken to make 
her ridiculous in his eyes, yet he still retained a high 
esteem for her character. Indications of this, to the 
infinite mortification of Nerina, broke from him 
unintentionally soihetimes, at the verv instant when 
khe was labouring to give him a very different impres- 
sion. As Nerina tras doubtful whether she herself 
had ilny hold of Zeluco by this setitiment of esteem, 
she was determinted hot to leave it in the possession 
of the wdmaii Whom she considered as her enemy. 
She secretly inforltted herself, theteforie, of Lauira's 
conduct And itoahner of passing her time, with a view 
to discover some ground upon which a fabric of 
falsehood injurious to the character df Laut-a might 
be raised ; and after having for some time pursued 
these researches^ by the means of her spies and other 
agents, without success, she at last formed one of th^ 
ttaost hotrid projects that ever entered into the head 
of a profligate woman. This shocking idea suggested 
itself to her in consequence of her having observed, 
that of late Zeluco displayed a particular dislike to 
Captain Seidlits, and of his mentioning to her some- 
thing of his wife's grief at parting with her brother, 
and endeavouring to ridicule the' pathetic manner in 
which they had taken leave of each other. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

^ ObliquA mndiA ttpfn^t^f*^ agUoJbai anuwU.** Ti«9. 

In due time, however, Laura was safely delivered of 
a son ; and as her husband seldom went near her, even 
to ask how she did, she had a very quick and com- 
plete recovery; in little more than a month after her 
delivery she was at church, where Nerina had the 
morti6cation of seeing her with undiminished beautv. 
and in all the grace of elegant simplicity. She coula 
not but observe that Laura attracted the regard and 
commanded the admiration of all the spectators, while 
she herself, although ostentatiously dressed, was pass- 
ed over without attention by the eyes of those who 
did not know her, and with looks of disdain by those 
who did. Had Nerina been aware of Laura's coming, 
she would have avoided such an occasion of compa- 
rison, well knowing Uiat the sentiments of the spec- 
tators would be against her. This incident, however, 
redoubled her mdice against Laura, particularly as it 
happened at a time when she was already fretted at 
Laura's haying a son, and the^ apprehension that he 
might be the means of turning the heart of Zeluco 
from herself to his wife. 

In prosecution of her plan, Nerina sometimes in- 
troduced the mention of Captain Seidlits, remarkmg 
with a careless and undesigning air, that he was 
consider^ by many people as the handsomest m^n 
in Naples* 

Zeluco laughed at this^ saying, tl^at ^hey we^e no 
great judges of male beauty who harboured suph an 
opinioii. 

Yet in the opinion of most people, said Nerina* 
Ihcgr are the ii^ judges ; for you may think what you 
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please, biit this is a very general notion among the 
ladies. 

I did not know before, said Zeluco, that the pro- 
portions of a porter, and the strut of a Prussian Ser- 
jeant, had been so much to their taste. 

The blunt frankness of his manner is certainly bet- 
ter adapted to a camp than a drawing-room, rejoined 
Nerina ; yet he undoubtedly is a very great favourite 
with the Neapolitan ladies ; many of whom are thought 
to .have cultivated the acquaintance of your wife, and 
sung her praises wherever there was a likelihood of 
their being repeated, for no other reason than that 
they might be on a good footing with him ; for his 
great affection for his sister, and her influence with 
him, are pretty generally known. 

These hints, however, had no other immediate ef- 
fect than drawing from Zeluco some sarcasms against 
the person or address of Captain Seidlits. 

In the mean time the infant increased in strength 
and beauty, and began to distinguish objects ; and one 
day in particular, being dandled by the nurse, he 
smiled in the face of Zeluco. Hard of heart and un- 
feeling as he was, the smiles of his child melted him 
into tenderness. — He caught the infant in his arms, 
and, yielding to the power of nature, he indulged the 
affection of a father. 

The pleasure of those sensations made so strong aii 
impression,' that he could not refrain from praising 
the beauty of the child in the presence of Nerina. 

These praises from him were gall and wormwood 
to her; they made her for a moment forget her usual 
caution, and risk discovering her aim by precipitation. 

The child must of course be strong and handsome^ 
said she ; for 1 hear he is the express image of Cap- 
tain Seidlits. — Captain Seidlits! repeated Zeluco. 

YeS; rejoined she with a careless air ; nothing can 
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be more nsttural; the captain being Aa^brotber to 
tiie child's mother. 

I never remarked any such resemblance, said Ze- 
luco, after a considerable pause. 

No ! said Nerina; then perhaps there is nothing in 
it ; and all those who have been struck with the like- 
ness must be mistaken. 

Perceiving that her insinuation had taken effect, 
with an air of careless levity she turned the discourse 
to other subjects. Zeluco did not attempt to bring it 
back to this, but was at intervals thoughtful and 
musing through the rest of the evening : of this 
Nerina took no notice, but by gay and licentious 
songs, by mimicry^ and a thousand playful tricks, 
seemed mtent on nothing but amusing herself and 
him. 

The poison which this artful woman thus adminis- 
tered continued to ferment in the mind of Zeluco, 
and occupied his thoughts by day and night. A long 
familiarity with vice, and every species of profligacy, 
made that appear probable to him, which to a man of 
integrity would seem next to impossible. 
' He now called to his remembrance many circum- 
stances in themselves frivolous, and which had made 
no impression when they occurred, but which now 
added strength to the horrid insinuations of Nerina 
— the mutual regard which had always appeared be- 
tween Laura and her brother — their sequestered walks 
at the first arrival of Seidlits — his frequent visits to 
his sister when alone — her eagerness to have him in- 
stead of Carlostein in the carriage with her when they 
returned from Baia — their mutual tenderness when 
they last parted, the confusion which Seidlits had be- 
trayed, and his abrupt departure on Zeluco's entering 
the room — and finally, the resemblance which he ima- 
gined had struck so many people between Captain 
Seidlits and the ghUd. He also recollected, that at- 
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^<¥8^ \^ ncutrriage took place five week^ (lefart; 
Seidfits arrived at Naples^ yet the child wb^ not |h»i| 
till near tea months aher tW period. 

To those circumstance^ a riaiculous incident gave 
a degree of support, which, in the disturbed imagina- 
tion of Zeluco, amounted to full proof. 

He entered the nursery one day when he knew that 
Laura w^ not there.: after talking a little to the nurse 
about tlie child, he had the weaKness to say, for the 
insinuations of Nerina deprived him of cool reflection, 
he had the weakness to say to the njurse, Which of 
your lady's relations do you think this child resembles 
most? 

La, ^ir^ replied the nufse, why, his own father, 
aure. 

Idiot, which of my wife's relations^ I say? added 
Zeluco. . ^ 

Laura's maid, who was present, wishing tp correct 
the nurse's want of accuracy^ interpo^d, saying, Your 
excellency, you know, is my lady s relation by mar- 
rif^e, though not by blood. 

Who desired you to interfere, paistress? said ^eluco 
fmgrily ; then turning to the nurse, he resumed: Do 
you not think he is like his uncle Captain Seidlits? 

JesU| Maria ! cried th^ nur^e^ wnat mak^s ypui 
excellency think so ? 

Speak without evasion, woman, exclaimed Zeluco 
Do you not think him like my wife's brother, Captain 
Seidlits? 

O Lord, yes, an't please your excellency, cried the 

Jiurse, terrified at his manner; very like Captain ^eiu' 
its. 

You have h^ard ^^y people reo^ark itj, pontinue^ 
he ; have you pot ? 

A great many indeed* cried the nurse, who begai] 

J low to thin|c, that as ^eidlits w^ ^ stately man, Ze* 
uc9 1^^ %itef ed by his d^^ b^ng thought |i|^e him; 
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betides, she was so flttrried by his passionate tnbiiner 
of questioning, that she would have echoed back 
%hfitevei* question he could have asked. ' 

But Laura's maid, who had been silenced at the 
beginning, could no lon^ger restrain herself; for she 
had sttst)ected Zeluco ofiealdus^ ever since the ad- 
venture of the mirror; and imagined that his present 
questioning proceeded frdm the samb motive. 

flow dare you utter such'a horrid falsehood, cried 
the maid to the nurse, you base lying hussy, you ! 

It is you who are a lying hussy, retorted the nurse. 

^ho did you ever hear Say siiCh a thing ? said the 
maid. 

The nurse nieant to injure Laura ho more Uian the 
maid; but was so piqued at the maid's attack, and at 
her own v.eracity's being called in question, that she 
was read^to have supported the lie she had been 
frightened into, by her solemn oath, rather than have 
yielded Uie pdint to the tnaid. 

Who did I eter hear say it? I have heard a hun- 
dred, said the nurse boldly. 

A hundred ! O wretch ! cried the maid, turning 
Up her eyes. 

Ay, a thousand, ten thousand, continued the 
nurse. 

You never did, you never could, exclaimed the 
maid; for the child resembles his own father. 

That does not prevent his being exceedingly like 
Captain Seidlits, continued the nurse; and I am 
convinced, if he lives, that he will be as stately a man 
to the full. 

Hold your scandalous tongue, vociferated the maid, 
you vile, worthless, lying wretch ! the child resembles 
no man but my master. 

He is ten thousand times liker Captain Seidlits, 
cried the nurse in a violent rage ; and all the world 
think so, and toy so» 

p2 
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All the world! exclaimed the maid^ lif 
eyes and arms. 

Yes, all the world,- repeated the nurse; ai 
will only call them into the room, they will 
so to your face. 

Zeluco withdrew^ frowning and biting 
Madame de Seidlits with Laura, came into t 
soon after^ and the altetcation ceased. 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

The danger offncioiis confidences — Indignc 

Laura* 

• 

In his present state of mind, Zeluco might i 
have questioned his confidential valet on this 
to know what he had remarked respecting ti 
viour of Laura and her brother; but this mai 
longer on the same footing with him that he 
merly been. 

The valet had long beheld with indigna 
influence which Nerina gained with his mai 
endeavoured to counteract it by every meai 
power ; but in besieging the heart and retai 
favour of a person of Zeluco's character, Ne 
a more skilful engineer than the valet ; besi 
made use of more powerful artillery than 
possessed of. Nerina, therefore, having co 
gained the ascendancy, did not choose tha 
should have an old confidential servant ab 
who was not devoted to her interest. She to 
opportunity of disgusting the master with t 
while by many underhand means she endeav 
reader the man equally tired of the master ; 
ing all the while that she was the valet's frie 
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The fellow was nbt so easily duped as she imagined: 
convinced of her enmity, despairing of regaining the 
faToUr of Zdueo, and prompted by hatred to both, 
he waited secretly on Signora Sporza, gave her a 
tircumstantial account of the pretended robbers who 
bad attacked Laura and her on their return from 
Mount Vesuvius; and assured her thiit he himself had 
charged the pistols with powder only; but when it 
appeared from Zeluco's wound that one of them had 
been loaded with ball, he said, he recollected that in 
a small box in his master's writing-desk he had seen 
four pistol bullets the day immediately preceding the 
expedition ; and that on examining the same box at 
his return he found only two; from which he con- 
cluded that Zeluco had secretly put the other brace 
into the pistol delivered to the servant, with an inten- 
tion no doubt of murdering Signora Sporza, for he 
had given the servant particular directions to fire it 
in her face ; — that the wdunding of Zeluco, therefore, 
was entirely accidental, owing to the hurry of the 
servant, and the balls having missed her. 

The valet finished his narrative, by declaring that 
his motive for giving her this information was good- 
will to Signora Sporza, against whom Zeluco still re- 
tained his ancient malice ; and a regard for Laura's 
safety, whose life, he said, was also in danger froip a 
husband so very wicked, and who was entirely under 
the dominion of a woman more wicked, if possible^ 
than himself. 

After rewarding the man for his intelligence, Signo- 
ra Sporta enjoined him to mention it to no other per- 
son, but to continue to behave to his master as usual^ 
Aat there might be no suspicion of an understanding 
between the valet and her; aiiid to remain ouite inac- 
tive till she had time to consult with her fnends what 
neaaiires should be adopted, of which the Vdet rixoold 

• f3 
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receive timely notice; and he might rely on being 
still more liberally rewarded. 

Signora Sporza communicated the whole of this 
man's narrative to Laura, whom it surprised and 
shocked exceedingly; for, bad as her opinion was of 
her husband's disposition, she never had thought him 
capable of this degree of wickedness. She was filled 
likewise with indignation at the history of the sham 
attack by which her mother and she herself had been 
in some measure imposed upon, while she felt the 
greatest contempt for the man who was obliged to 
have recourse to such a pitiful trick, to throw a false 
lustre on his character. 

Sienora Sporza gave it as her opinion, that Laura 
should write to her brother, press his immediate re- 
turn, throw herself into his protection, and separate for 
ever from her horrid husband; adding, that his attach- 
ment to Nerina, and fear of Captain Seidlits, would 
induce him to agree to the separation upon proper 
terms. But Laura, who laid little stress on what Sig- 
nora Sporza meant by ^^rm^, felt herself under great 
difficulty in determining how to proceed; for she 
thought her brother a very improper negotiator with 
Zeluco : and then, although she had no doubt of her 
husband's willingness to separate from her, she was. 
afrfud he might object to her having thq child, from 
whom she could not without pain be absent, and whom 
she could not without horror abandon to the immedi- 
ate care and future example of such a father. 

After much reflection she Wrote to her brother, 
expressing a desire of his speedy return, but not in' 
the most urgent terms; nor did she assign any parti- 
cular reason, but requested that he would inclose his 
answer under cover to Signora Sporza* When Laura 
had finished her letter, she told her friend, that at 
her brother's return slie would explain her views to 



him in the most cautious manner, and in (Re presence 
of his friend the Baron Carlostein. 

She determined at the same time, that in case her 
husband consented to leave the child even for a few 
years under her care afler the separation took place, 
she would insist on Carlostein's leaving Naples ; and 
if he refused, she resolved never after to admit his 
visits, even in the company of her mother or brother. 
She wished, however, that Carlostein. should remain 
till every thing regarding the separation was settled, 
because he would be a check to the impetuosity of 
her brother; ^nd also because she hoped tnat, through 
his influence with her husband, he would prevail on 
him to agree to the article nearest her heart, of leaving 
the child to her own care and management. 

Self-sufficiency was no part of this amiable woman's 
character, however virtuous her inclinations were ; 
she was conscious of a partiality for Carlostein, which 
convinced her that her safest course was to forego 
the pleasure of his company entirely. 

In the mean while the heart of Zeluco glowed with 
rage against Laura and Seidlits, and he resolved in his 
mind various plans of revenge; but as his wrath was 
deadly, he wished to adopt such an one as would at 
once satiate his vengeance and secure his safety. 

The last he thought inconsistent with his making 
Nerina a confidante of his measures; for in spite of 
his p^iality for her, and his believing that she had a 
great deal for him, he knew that this might not al- 
ways be the case, and therefore he meditated some plan 
of revenge which required not her assistance, and 
which he meant to postpone till the return of Seid- 
lits, being determined to involve both the brother 
and sister in the same ruin. 

As he imagined, however, that he should heed an 
accomplice for some part at least of the scheme, he 
began to sooth his valet, and behave in a more con- 
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fidentiai .maniKer to him^ with 8' view to conciliate 
matters; but this feUow having been seduced into vice 
and not originally a villain^ was not sufficiently a hy- 
pocrite to deceive his master. Zeluco perceived, 
through his affected obsequiousness, that the man wm 
disobliged, and not to be trusted 2 although he had 
never been the confidant of his master in any thing of 
80 much importance as that which now occupied his 
thoughts, yet Zeluco was conscious that this man was 
acquainted with certain parts of his conduct whick 
he would not like to have revealed to the world. On 
observing therefore the mutinous state of his valet's 
nind, which he had overlooked before, he determined 
to keep him in as good humour as he could till Seid- 
lits returned, and then send him on some pretext to 
Sicily, where he knew how to have him disposed of 
in a manner more agreeable to his own safety. 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

• 

■** He retir'd unseen. 
To brood in secret on his gatfaer*d spleen, 
And metliodiEe revenge." drtI>en. 

The mind of Zeluco being engrossed with these des* 
perate purposes, he passed much of his time in soli- 
tude and meditation. 

As he walked early one morning towards the hill 
of Pausilippo, he observed two men coming out of the 
erotto: they seemed conversing together when Zeluco 
first saw them ; but as he approached, one fell behind 
the other, and a little to one side. As he who was 
, most advanced drew near, Zeluco recognised him for 
an old acquaintance; hi^ name was Bertram, the son 
of a clergyman of Geneva, who, from a spirit of ad- 
.venture to which the natives of that city are much 
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}d, had travelled into Spain, to visit a rielatibn 
IS secretary to an ambassador at the couvt of 
1, through whose interest this young man got a 
Bsion in the Spanish service. Zeluco had been 

times in company with him at Madrid; and 
ilarly once a short time before Zeluco himself 
,t city, he had met Bertram at a gaming-house, 
ript him of all his money : this circumstance 
to make each recollect me other. Afler the 
compliments, — You were very unfortunate the 
^ht we were in company together, said Zeluco* 
as thought so, answered Bevtram. 
I much uraid that what I won put you to much 
eniency, rejoined Zeluco. 
li inconveniencies must sometimes be expected 
se who play, said Bertram. 

have quitted the Spanish service, I presume ? 
^d Zeluco. 
ve, said the other. 

do not think of leaving Naples soon ? 

not in my power to leave it immediately, said 
un. 

7 BO? 

f, continued Bertram with a smile, you find 
the condition in which you left me — without 
; — in short, I have overshot my credit, and I 
ait for a small remittance to enable me to leave 
ace. 

ico then told him he should be happy to ac- 
)date him in whatever sum he needed : I am 
^d this morning, added he, but if you will walk 
after it is dusk in the square before the palace, 
ioon join you, and conduct you to a place where 
y have a cheerful glass together : I am impa- 
hear your adventures since we parted, 
tram promised to meet him at the time and place 
ited.. They then parted^ and each continued his 
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walk; but Zelucd inmiediately turning, said to Ber« 
tram. You had best not mention my name^ nor hint 
to any person that we are acquainted : the reason of 
Ais caution you will know hereafter; but in the mean 
time, I can only tell you, it will not be in my power 
io serve you as I intend, if yoii do» 

Bertram assured him he would not, and they again 
took leave of each other* 

Zeluco remembered that this Bertram was consi- 
dered, at the time he knew him, as a young fellow of 
desperate fortune and devoted to gaming, but respect* 
ed on account of the presence of mind and intrepiditj 
with which he had extricated himself from a very 
hazardous adventure, in which he was involved before 
Zeluco arrived at Madrid, and which was much talked 
of at the time. Zeluco had heard no more of hint 
af^ he himself left Spain, but imagined he was 
ruined by play, and had now become an adientnrer 
living by his wits, and ready for any desperate enter- 
prise in which there was a likelihood of bettering his 
fortune. What added strength to his conjectnres was, 
his having remarked the man who was in contetsatioii 
with Bertram- before Zeluco joined him: this nian 
'Zeluco was persuaded he had seen with a chain around 
his leg, working among the malefactors at Casserta ; 
which very suspicious circumstance, and the fellow's 
retiring and standing aloof, while Bertram and he 
conversed, convinced Zeluco that his old acquaintance 
was just such a person as he was in want of. He had 
not fully determined in what manner he should em- 
ploy him, but a variety of disjointed ideas of vengeful 
import floated in his imagination; and he much wish- 
ed to attach to his views a man such as he took Ber- 
tram to be, needy, daring, and profligate ; but he knew 
that the aid he expected from him was of a nature 
which made it highly expedient, both for his own safbty 
and that of his auxiliaryi that Uieir acquaintance nitn 
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f^^ p^^ ^ould nqt \ip Jfxiovm ; for wl^iph reason he 
liras ixnpati^nt till tbey sepiurat^y lest th^y flbo]^ be 
ob^j^TY^a conyersing* 



I 



CHAPTER LXXXVI, 

« — ^Thou hast beep 

As one, in snffering all, that suffers nothing; 

A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards 

Hast ta'en with equal thanks ; and blest are those, 

Whose wit and judgment are so well commingled 

That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 

To sound what stop she please." siiakespbarb. 

At the time appointed, Bertram walked before tbe 
palace gate^ and was soon joined by Zeluco, wrapped 
in a Portuguese cloak, who, desiring him to fquowy 
conduQted hiqa through various winding alleys, to the 
4oor of a detached house, which, on ringing a bell, 
ieem^ to open of itself, for nobody appeared ; bi^t 
2eluco, after carefully ^hutting the door, led Bertraip 
into a room commodipu^ly fitted up, with a cold col- 
lation and various kinds of wine on the table. 

This apartment Zeluco kept for the purpose of jbd- 
tertaining such friends as it was inexpedient to invi|t|e 
to his own house. Nerina and others had frequently 
met him here: — the servants were previously in- 
fitnicted what they should provide ; and the guests 
were served with whatever they needed, by the means 
Qf |i turning cupboard, sudi as is used in convents. 

I bate being incommoded with servi^its, said Ze- 
luco, p^ticularly on. an occasion of this kind, when I 
am to enjoy a confidential conversation with an ol4 
friend. 1 have therefore t^ken care that no don^^stic 
shall interrupt us. — Pray help yourself to wh^t yoiu 

iik^« 

After they had supped and drunk a few glasfes pf 
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wine — I am much afraid, said ^elaco, that the 1 
hundred dollars I won from you at Madrid put 
to great inconveniency, for I remember I was a^ 
wards informed you were in debt at that time. 

I was indeed, said Bertram. 

Well then, I hope you soon after won double 
sum ? said Zeluco. 

I have never played since, answered Bertram. 

Never ! cried Zeluco. 

Never, replied Bertram. 

How did you contrive to pay your debts then? i 
Zeluco. 

A brother officer, hearing of my ill luck, paid 
an old debt which I had despaired of;— this hel 
me greatly; — ^living on half my pay for several moi 
did the rest : at last I had the pleasure of paying 
my debts to the last farthing. 

It is next to impossible, said Zeluco, for an ofl 
in the Spanish service, of the rank you then w 
to live on his full-pay ; I cannot conceive how 
contrived to exist on the half. 

More difficult things may be performed by tl 
who are resolved to be just, replied Bertram ; I 
under the necessity of living very poorly, to be s 
but if I had not, some of my creditors, who were ] 
tradespeople, must have starved. 

And what if they had? thought Zeluco, — and 1 
saying aloud. So, to prevent their starving, you 1 
starved yourself? 

Not quite so, signor, replied Bertram ; thoug 
be sure my table was not sumptuous. 

This must have been a very cruel course of eqi 
however, said Zeluco. 

I have been repaid by the satisfaction it has aSo\ 
me since, replied Bertram. 

I dare swear you often cursed me in your heart, 
ZelucQ^ 
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A curse has sometiiiies escaped my lips, said Ber- 
tram ; but I do not remember my having ever cursed 
any body in my heart. 

I should forgive you if you had. — The loss of four 
himdred dollars to one in your circumstances was a 
dreadful misfortune, added Zeluco. 

I hope they were of service to you, said Bertram ; 
for their loss was one of the luckiest things that ever 
happened to me« I was obliged to pinch so hard to 
make it up, that I have thought myself in affluence 
ever since. 

You are a philosopher, said Zeluco, and bear mis- 
fortunes with sreat fortitude. 

I have hard^ ever had any to bear, said Bertram. 

I am surprised to hear you say so, rejoined Zeluco ; 
because I was told that the four hundred dollars 
which I won, was but the conclusion of a very perse- 
vering run of ill-fortune. I heard you lost near seven 
thousand dollars in the «pace of a month. 

Thereabout, said Bertram. 

And what in the devil's name do you call that? said 
Zeluco« — Surely a man in the situation you then were, 
who loses such a sum in the course of a month's play, 
must think himself very unfortunate. 

Not if he previously win it all in the course of a 
week's play, replied Bertram, which was precisely my 
case. — ^I could never have had the misfortune to lose 
«eveH thousand dollars, if I had not first had the good 
fortune to win them. 

Thai; is not the usual way in which men calculate 
their own misfortunes, said Zeluco. 

It is the fair way, however, rejoined Bertram ; for 
the most fortunate man that ever existed will be 
proved to be unfortunate, if you throw out all the lucky 
incidents of his life, and leave the unlucky behind ; 
but I had one piece of good fortune which I have not 
ia^tion)ed. 

you xxxVm a 
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What was tlmit ? said Zduco. 

Qu^ of t^e firflit thousand dpUars> I remitted seres 
hundred to my father. 

The devil you did ! cried ^eluco* 

YeSy said Bertram, I thank Heaven, I put that oat 
of the power of chance. 

The 0I4 boy, I hope, repaid you three-fold? said 
Zeluco. 

Ay, ten-fold, replied Bertram; for he informed me 
by the next post, that it had en^hled him to clear off 
some debts that distressed him exceedingly. 

But after yoiur lo8# with me, said Zeluco, I am sur- 
prised you never again tried your fortune at play. 

It required 1^ my fo^rtitude to abstain firoiQ it, said 
Bertram; for although deep play is little known 
among the citizens of Qeneva, I was early led into it 
by a younff Englishman with whom I was intimate 
before I left that city. I continued to play withuo- 
common success after I wept to Madrid. This pro- 
pensity grew into a passion, and I was thoughtless and 
unjust enough to nsk in play with vou the money 
which I had appropriated tor the discharge of what I 
owed to tradespeople and others, for which* as I felt a 
degree of remorse which I never before experienced, 
I determined to efejCt the discharge of my debts by the 
most rigid oeconomy 3 yet I ai^st own I was often 
strongly tempted to try my fortune once more at play; 
for it occurred to m,e that by a few successful throirs 
of the dice I might abridge many lipgering months of 
c^conomy ; but I rejected on the other hand, that in 
case I should lose* it would he at the expense of those 
poor creditors whom, l^y a strict adherence to my plan 
of qsconomy, jit was in my power to pay.— Wnue I 
was balancing this matter in lav miaa, I received a 
letter from my father, which decided the point. I 
paid the money I had iji my haxids equally among my 
creditorsi and directly after began my course of ace- 
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nbmy, in which I persevered till I was entirely free 
from debt ; and I have never played nor been in debt 
since. 

Your father's letter must have contained very forci- 
ble reasoning, said Zeluco, to produce such an efitect. 

It contained a recapitulation of those principles 
which he had instilled into my mind in my ctiildhood; 
an adherence to which has been the source of all the 
comfort I have had in life, and from which I never 
deviated, in the smallest degree, without remorse* 

I should be glad to see this powerful epistle, or 
hear what you can recollect of it, said Zelupo. 

I am sorry I have it not about me, said Bertram ; 
for there is a peculiar energy in my father's style to 
which my memory cannot ao justice. The letter in 
question was written in consequence of his having 
heard that I was patronized by a certain man in 
power, from whom 1 had reason to expect promotion t 
from thb he took occasion to remind me, that the fa- 
vour of men was precarious, and often guided by ca<^ 
price ; that they might smile upon me to-day, and 
neglect me to-morrow, however uniformly zealous I 
might be to retain their good-will ; but he earnestly 
entreated me to make it my chief study tafind favour 
m the eyes of my Creator, in whom tnere is tio vari- 
ableness, nor shadow of turning. 

Your father was a clergyman, no doubt? said Ze- 
luco, stifling a laugh. 

He was, replied Bertram, and there never was- a 
worthier. 

But did he sive you any hint how you were to be- 
come a favourite ? I mean, continued Zeluco, besides 
die old way by devotion and religious ceremonies. 

My father's devotion lay in his heart, said Bertram, 
and was little embarrassed with ceremonies. 

Well then, continued Zeluco, how were you to 
carry your point? 

a2 
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Bj the duties of hnmaiiitj aid beneroleBoe to my 
fidknr-creiliiieiyaodbjtlieiiiosttfiict mtegri^: he 
recoDUDended paiticalari j that I diould listen to the 
dictates of conscience, wiiidi he caDed the voice of 
God, and which, eren in this life, pnnirfies and rewards 
in a certain d^ree, according to our conduct. If 
erer, — continoed Bertram, giving the words of his 
£uher's letter, — If erer, mj son, jou should feel a 
propensity to do an unfiur thing, orercome it imme- 
diate! j, for no earthly consideration can make it your 
interest. — Hearen and earth shall pass away, but this 
truth shall remain, What$oever a man saweth that he 
shall reap. Therefore, my dear Bertram, never, 
never, be such a fool as to be a knave. 

Bertram repeated this part bf the letter with unusual 
fervour ; and Zeluco, who was disposed to turn the 
whole into ridicule, had certain sensations which spoOt 
his inclination to mirth. He remained for some time 
in a kind of reverie; then rousing himself, he looked 
at Bertram, saying, Well, sir, what happened next? 

I told you, resumed Bertram, that before I read 
this admonition, my conscience had been whispering 
that it was not quite fair in me to risk the money 
which the poor tradespeople stood so much in need 
of; yet my avarice or love of play, whichever you 
please, was endeavouring to silence these whispers 
with all the sophistry they could muster. But, I 
thank God, my father's letter coming to the aid of 
conscience, I had the strength to act as I did. 

By this time Zeluco plainly perceived that his old 
acquaintance was a very different kind of man from 
what he had expected, and would by no means suit 
his purpose ; vet he felt a strong curiosity to know, 
the whole of his history. Zeluco therefore pursuing 
his inquiries: Upon the whole, however, resumed he, 
you must have passed your time but upcomfortably 
in the Spanish service ? 



Forgive tne» replbd Bertram : after I had pdd tny 
debts, my time was spent very cheerfully: my mind 
was free from self-reproach ; I possessed the friend- 
ship of some officers' of sense and honour ; I enjoyed 
good health and good spirits, for I so contrived mat- 
ters, that my hours never hung on my hands, but 
were rather too short for my employments ; at night 
I fell asleep, satisfied with the manner I had passed 
the day, and rose every morning in spirits to perform 
my duty, and eager to improve my mind. 

In the course of Zeluco's inquiries, Bertram in- 
formed him, that after remaining some years in the 
Spanish service, a brother of his mother s had made 
him an advantageous proposal, which would have en- 
abled him to live comfortably in his own country, to 
which he had for some time felt a strong desire of 
returning; his father, and other relations, having 
written ver}' pressing letters to that purpose. 

You disposed of 'your commission, and returned 
accordingly? said Zeluco. 

I could not immediately indulge my own desire, 
nor yield to the entreaties of my friends, replied Ber- 
tram; because there was a rumour of war, which 
some time after was verified ; so I thought myself bound 
in honour to remain with the regiment, which sOod 
was sent oil active service. 

The extraordinary expense to which officers are put 
during war, would bear hard on you, who had no re- 
source but your pay ; said Zeluco. 
: Very fortunately I had studied mathematics and for- 
tification at Geneva, and was frequently employed aA 
an engineer, for which I received additional pay ; this 
enabled me, replied Bertram, to live as well as other 
officers of my rank, and to remit a small sum of 
money to a female cousin of mine at Geneva, who 
had Men under the displeasure of her other relations* 
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This cousin was young and handsome, no 
said Zeluco. 

On the contrary, said Bertram, she was an 
woman, who never had been handsome, but ha 
a rash marriage, disapproved of by all her re 

What then interested you so much in he 
Zeluco ; her mental accomplishments and viri 
doubt ? 

Her accomplishments, poor woman, replie 
tram, never were conspicuous, and rumour wa 
means favourable to her reputation in the oth 
ticular: in short, her conduct afforded sui 

f rounds to her nearest relations to abandon hi 
thought myself bound to befriend her, beca 
other friends were either too angry or too 
ashamed of her to afPord her any assistance. 

But pray, said Zeluco, when did you qi 
Spanish service ? 

At the peace, replied the other, when our re 
was ordered home. 

I remember to have heard that one of the a 
of your regiment died on the passage ; I suppc 
were promoted to the company ? 

As I was the oldest lieutenant in the regime 
had received two wounds in the service, my ; 
flattered me I should ; but it was given to a 
officer, nephew tp a grandee of Spain. 

That was hard, said Zeluco. 

Not particularly so, said Bertram : men of 
have been allowed advantages in all services ; 
hardly be expected that tihey will serve othc 
and if this young gentleman had been promoti 
company in any other regiment, it would hav 
equally hard on the oldest subaltern of that reg 

But probably this was a person of little 
merit? said Zeluco* 



f 
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Forgive me, replied Bertram ; he is a very spirited 
young man, and I am convinced, from what I know 
of him, will, prove an excellent officer. 

I should have thought it damned hard, however, 
had I been in your place, that another should carry 
away the whole reward due to me. 

He did not carry away the whole, said Bertram ; 
for my behaviour on several occasions was publicly 
approved of by the general, and praised by the whole 
army; my worthy father, and all my friends at Geneva^ 
were informed of it, and rejoiced at the intelligence: 
besides, I have the approbation of my own mind, I am 
conscious of having been ever faithful to my trust, 
and of having done my duty as a soldier. I bad the- 
happiness of being loved by the soldiers as well a» 
the officers of the regiment ; many of the poor fellows 
were in tears when I left them. . You must be sensible 
that this is a very pleasing reward, and occasions de- 
lightful sensations. 



CHAPTER LXXXVir. 

*' A sight of horror to the crnel wretch. 
Who all day long in sordid pleasure roU'd, 
Himself an useless load, has squandered vUe, 
Upon his scoundrel train, what might have cheer'd 
A drooping family of modest worth. 
But to the generous still improving mind, 
That gives the hopeless heart to sing for joy. 
Diffusing kind beneficence around,-^ 
To him die long review of ordered life 
Is inward rapture.*' Thomson. 

As Zduco had never felt any of the delightful sensa- 
tions which Bertram alluded to, he became a little im- 
patient at this observation. Well, well, said he, all this 
IS mighty fine; but pray, my good sir what man was 
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he whom I saw in tonversation with you this morn- 
ing, a little before I joined you ? 

That man, replied Bertram, smiling, is just libe- 
rated from the galleys ; he is my only attendant : if 
my suite be not numerous, Signor, you must allow 
that it is select. 

Liberated from the galleys! cried Zeluco with 
affected surprise. 

Yes, he was condemned to the galleys or to hard 
labour for life ; it comes to the same thing : his last 
employment was at the royal works of Casserta with 
other slaves, some Christian, some Mahometan. 

But how came you connected with him ? said Ze- 
luco. 

You shall hear, replied Bertram. Having quitted 
the Spanish service, and returned to my native city of 
Geneva, I lived in the most agreeable manner ; and 
this poor man, a Savoyard by birth, was my footman: 
he is a good-natured creature, though not very clever, 
and I sought no other: in the mean time, a worthless 
fellow, a Piedmontese, came to Geneva, and, filling 
my servant's head with many fine stories concerning 
Italy, persuaded him to quit my service, and accom- 
pany him to that country, whither this Piedmontese 
was returning from France. They travelled together 
to Milan; where failing in their endeavours to get into 
service, and their money being exhausted, they enlisted 
in an Austrian regiment ; but had not been quite a 
month in this situation, when the Piedmontese was 
recognised by two Neapolitans, as a person who had 
been imprisoned above three years before at Naples, 
on an accusation of robbery with assassination, but had 
made his escape from prison. An information to this 
purpose being formerly made, the Piedmontese was 
taken into custody, and my poor Antonio, who had 
accompanied him to Milan,, and enlisted at the same 
time, was seized and committed to prison as his ac» 
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complice ; for the witnesses declared there had been 
two men engaged in the robbery, although only one 
had been apprehended at Naples. 

On a requisition by the Neapolitan resident at 
Milan, they were botli sent to Naples ; but the Pied^ 
montese had the dexterity to make his escape on the 
journey, and Antonio alone was brought prisoner to 
this city. The presumptions against him were greatly 
strengthened by the circumstance of a seal having 
been found in nis pocket, which it was proved had 
belonged to the murdered person. 

It was in vain that the wretched Antonio told the 
manner he had made acquaintance with the Piedmon-^ 
tese ; — that he had been in service at Geneva at the 
time the murder was committed ;— that he had bought 
the seal of his companion who had escaped; with 
many other particulars, all of them true, but none of 
them credited by his judges: however, as there was 
no direct proof of his having perpetrated the crime, 
he was not convicted capitally, but was condemned 
to a punishment in jnost people's eyes more severe, 
hard labour for life. 

The person who had been robbed and murdered 
was a man much esteemed on account of his character 
and manners ; by his untimely death, ^ respectable 
family were in danger of being reduced from affluence 
to poverty : this created a general sympathy. The 
murder was supposed to have been accompanied with 
circumstances peculiarly cruel ; the last excited as 
much indignation as the former did compassion. 

The more atrocious a crime is, there certainly is 
the less probability that the individual who happens to 
be taken up on suspicion of having perpetrated it is 
really guilty ; for this plain reason, that a much greater 
proportion of mankind are capable of committing a 
little crime than a very gr^at one: but it happens fre- 
quently^ that the just indignation against the crime is 
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rashly and unjustly applied against whoever h fint 
accused ; and the very circumstance of uncommoo 
atrocity^ which ought to render us difficult in the ad- 
mission of the charge, is sometimes the cause of a 
precipitate and unjust condemnation. This seems to 
nave been the case in the instance of poor Antonio. 

He has since told me> that he wrote to me imme- 
diately after receiving his hard sentence : but whether 
from the letter's having been neglected by theperson 
to whom he gave it to be put into the post-omce> or 
from whatever other cause, it never came to my 
hand; but after he had been several months in this 
situation, I received a letter which gave me the first 
intelligence of his misfortune: it was written in all 
the simplicity of truth ; to convey an idea of the hor- 
rors of nis fate required not the aid of eloquence. 
I am condemned, said he, to slavery for my whole 
life, on account of a murder committed at Naples 
when I was in your service at Geneva. 

The blockhead deserved to suffer, said Zeluco, for 
his folly in leaving your service, where he was happier 
than he deserved. 

The poor fellow, replied Bertram, made that very 
observation in his letter; but surely, sir, his sufferings 
were too severe for a piece of levity, or that love of 
variety so natural to us all. I was so shocked with the 
idea of an innocent man's being unjustly condemned, 
that my first impulse was to set out immediately for 
Naples ; but on my mentioning this to some of roy 
friends, they assured me, that an attestation of the 
man's having been in my service at the time of the 
murder, and for a considerable space before and after, 
would be sufficient to procure his liberty. This was 
immediately drawn up in due form, and sent to Naples, 
inclosed in a letter to an eminent lawyer of that city. 

But Antonio's dismal situation haunted ine day and 
night* I could not walk into the fields without thmk- 
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ing on his being chained to endless labour — nor eat a 
meal without reflecting on the scanty morsel moistfen- 
ed with tears on which the wretched Antonio fed->nor 
lie down in my bed without dreaming I beheld the 
unhappy man stretched on the damp pavement of a 
dungeon. Alas ! cried I, is it acting up to the divine 

Erecept, Do as you voould be done by, to trust the 
berty and life of an innocent man to a letter, which 
may have miscarried or prove ineffectual ? If I go 
myself, it will be in my power to identify the man, 
and by a thousand circumstances make his innocence 
so evident, that I mtist infallibly procure his imme- 
diate liberty* These and similar reflections ingrossed 
my mind entirely. I was by no means satisfied with 
my own conduct; and you know, sir, continued Ber- 
tram, that when a man stands condemned at the bar 
of his own conscience, it is of small importance to his 
happiness to be thought innocent by all the rest of the 
world : for my own part, I felt myself so unhappy on 
this occasion, that in compassion to myself, as wdl as 
to Antonio, I set out for this city before I could re- 
ceive any answer to my letter. 

Most fortunate it was for Antonio and for me that 
I did so. The lawyer to whom my letter was addressed 
was gone to Messina, and my letter disregarded. I 
found poor Antonio at hard labour at Casserta, among 
a number of wretches against whom crimes had been 
prffoedsimW^x to that of which he was /^r^^um^^ guilty* 
To paint the poor fellow's joy and gratitude at sight 
of me, continued Bertram, is not in my power; but I 
did not find it so easy a matter to procure his liberty 
as I expected: I had more difficulty in prevailing on 
some to whom I addressed myself, only to hear my 
story, than I thought I should have had in obtaining 
the whole of my object; and when they had heard it, 
they sieemed to think it of less importance than I ever 
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before believed one human creature's happiness • 
possibly be to another. 

None of them expressed any dOubt of the i 

innocence, yet few would give themselves the 

trouble to get him relieved : they shrugged up 

{shoulders, said it was hard on the man, but no 

ness of theirs. I am convinced, sir, that it ^ 

shock you, were I to describe every circumstai 

the savage hardness of heart and selfish indiffe 

which were discovered by some. Well, I wish 

- gentlemen much good of their insensibility. I da 

it may have saved them some unpleasant mor 

which I, and I doubt not you, sir, have felt ! 1 

this I am convinced, that when I i^ucceeded at 1 

in procuring Antonio's liberty, my satisfactic 

little inferior to his; and I have no doubt but 

afford me pleasure to my last hour: and so, sir, 1 

you to judge whether or. not I have reason to r 

in having made this jaunt to Naples. 

Zeluco's eyes were fixed on the ground durii 

latter part of Bertram's narrative; and he cont 

silent and pensive for some time after it was fie 

His reflections seemed notof a pleasing nature, 8 

sighs escaped from him; if he then thr«w 1 

glance on his own past life, he would discoi 

cheering ray reflected from acts of benevole 

brighten the gloomy retrospect, no cordial d 

. sell-approbation to comfort his drooping spirit 

I fear my long story has tired you, sir, said Be 

here is to your good health, added he, filling hii 

I pledge you with all my heart, said Zeluco, 

vouring to shake off reflection ; in which howe 

idid not succeed, till he had almost entirely di 

thought in repeated bumpers. 

In the course of their conversation, Zelueo re 
^he .offer he had made in the morning, oi fur] 
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Bertram with what money he had occasion for, till the 
letter of credit which he expected should arrive ; but 
Bertram assured him that he was already accommo- 
dated. The fact was, Buchanan having accidentally 
heard that a servant had been redeemed from slavery 
by his niaster, had gone and conversed with the man 
himself, from whom he heard all the particulars ; of 
which he was so full, that on returning home he en- 
tered into the room where Mr. N — was alone, saying, 
O sir, I have something to tell you, which I am sure 
will do your heart good to hear 1 — He then gave him 
the whole story as he had received it from the Sa* 
voyard, concluding with this reflection : I really do 
imagine, sir, that there is something in the air of 
mountainous countries exceedingly favourable to 
kindness of heart. — I have heard several travellers 
declare that they had met with more hospitality in a 
short tour in the Highlands of Scotland, than in their 
journeys over all Flanders and the Low Countries, al- 
though the last are as full of populous towns as the 
former is of mountains. 

This Bertram is a citizen of Geneva, whose territo- 
ries are not mountainous, said Mr. N — , smiling. 

Your honour will be pleased to remember, replied 
Buchanan, that Geneva is situated by a fine lake, just 
as the village of Buchanan is by Loch Lomond ; and 
there are mountains at no great distance fVom both. 

I had forgot that, said Mr. N — ; but I am so 
charmed with the behaviour of this man, that I should 
like to be acquainted with him, although it could be 
proved against him that he had been bom abovie a 
hundred miles from any lake or mountain. 

Mr. N — went the very next morning to call on 
Bertram, and found him as he returned from his first 
interview with Zeluco, telling him, he had done him- 
self the honour of waiting on him expressly to solicit 
the acquaintance of a man of so much worth. In the 
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course of their conversatioD, Mr. N-»*disCbvered that 
he had been well acquainted with Bertram's father 
when he himself had been at Geneva, and when 
Bertram was in the Spanish service. Mr. N — at the 
same time told Bertram, that he had received many 
civilities front his relations, and spoke of his father in 
such terms of regard as brought the tears into the son's 
eyes ; who, although he at first had declined Mr. N~'i 
offer, now told him he would with pleasure make use 
of his banker for what money he might need, till his 
own credit should arrive. 

Zeluco seemed disappointed on finding that he was 
anticipated in fixing an obligation on Bertram. He 
asked, Whether he had mentioned to Mr. N — any 
thing of their present meeting ? 

I tancy, sir, said Bertram, a little ^avely, 3iou.haTe 
forgot that I promised not to mention my being ac- 
quainted with you to any body. 

Zeluco begged his excuse, saying, he had forgot ; 
adding, that it would be no longer necessary to con- 
ceal their acquaintance, and invited him to dine with 
him the following day. 

Bertram expressed no desire of knowing Zeluco'a 
reason for his former wish of concealment, or for the 
secret manner in which they had met. He perceived 
that Zeluco began to be affected by the wine, and im- 
puted his }oss of memory, and his neglecting to ex- 
plain this, to that circumstance. 



CHAPTER LXXXVHL 

** Lmtus in medUando, ubiprorupuiaset, tristibus dictis tUrom 
/acta cm^ungehat'* tacit. 

The suspicions which rankled in the breast of Zeluco 
woukl perhaps have gradually lost their force, and at 
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length died away, had they not been carefully che* 
rished and kept alive by the watchful malice of Ne- 
rina. She adapted and linked together every acciden- 
tal cirurastance in such an artful manner, that, to the 
disturbed fancy of Zeluco, they formed a chain of 
irrefragable force ; the absurd answers of the nurse to 
his questions, and the passionate interference of Lau- 
ra's maid, which of themselves had made a strong im« 
pression on his mind, received additional strength 
from the comments of Nerina. 

As the transactions of his past life often presented 
themselves to Zeluco's mind in painful review, it is 
probable, that the suspicions which, with a vindictive 
spirit, he had formerly raised in the breast of the Por- 
tuguese, now afforded him no very agreeable reflec- 
tion ; and the anguish which Zeluco himself felt, from 
the idea of his not being the father of Laura's child^ 
seems a just retribution for the thorns which, on a si- 
milar occasion, he had planted in the breast of another. 

Laura observed an mcreasing gloom on the counte- 
i^ance of her husband, and was shocked and terrified 
at the looks he sometimes threw on his child. She 
mentioned this to Signora Sporza, who, not having 
observed it herself, persuaded Laura, that what alarm- 
ed her proceeded entirely from her viewing the looks 
and actions of Zeluco through a medium of additional 
gloom ever since the information given by the valet. 

A packet of letters arrived from Captain SeidlitSy 
in which was one addressed to Mr. N — , one to Si- 
gnora Sporza, and one to Madame de Seidlits, but 
none to Laura. This omission was a circumstance of 
new suspicion in the eyes of Zeluco, who was with 
Madame d^ Seidlits when she opened the cover of the 
letters. He suspected, what was really the case,, that 
there was a letter for Laura enclosed in that for Signo- 
ra Sporza ; and had he been without a witness, it i» 
not impossible but he might have had the meanness to 
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have broken open the letter. Madame de Seidllti 
gent it by her own servant to Signora Sporza, and 
Zeluco remained oq the watch to observe whethjsr 
Signora Sporza did not send or bring a letter to Lau- 
i:a. She thought proper to bring it herself, and Zeluco 
met her as she was going to Laura's apartment. He 
accosted her with, assumed cheerfulness, said he was 
going to drive out for a few miles, and, being persuad- 
ed she would not accept, he invited her to accompany 
him in the carriage ; which she having declined, he 
bade her adieu, sayipg, he would return within a {ew 
hours ; and immediately went out of the . house, but 
returned through the garden to his own apartment, by 
a door of which he alone had the key, and from thence 
passed unobserved into a small room,, adjoining that in 
which Laura and Signora Sporza were eonv«rsingi 
Hia design was to discover whether his suspicions 
regarding the letter were well founded, and to hear 
what passed between the two friends, when they 
thought themselves unobserved, and him at a distance. 
Zeluco could not distinctly hear every word that 
passed ; but from what he did hear, he understood 
that a letter had con^e from Captain Seidlits to Laura; 
— that the captain with his friend Carlostein would 
arrive very soon ; — that Laura earnestly wished to be 
separated from him as soon as possible, provided she 
should be permitted to take her child with her ; — and 
at last he heard Laura with a raised voice distinctly 
pronounce these words : *' O my dearest brother, bad 
you arrived a few weeks sooner at Naples, I should 
never have been united to this mean perfidious, man." 
Zeluco was so transported with rage on hearing 
this, tliat he mechanically drew his stiletto, and was 
on the point of bursting into the room and stabbing 
his wife, when hearing the voice of Signora Sporza he 
was again tempted to listen. 

Signora Sporza endeavoured to sooth and quiet the 
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mind of Laura by admonitions to patience and forti- 
tude, representing that she would in a very short time 
have the pleasure of embracing her brother, who 
would unquestionably fall on means to free her for 
ever from her odious tyrant ; reminding her at the 
same time, that it was of the utmost importance to 
manage the temper of the monster, till such time as 
he should agree to deliver the child to her care. 

She then told Laura, that she was obliged to make 
a few mdrning visits, but would see her m the even- 
ing ; and took her leave. Zeluco remained for some 
time boiling with indignation in his listening-place, 
Which he left at last, and came round to the room in 
which Laura was. She had just received her child 
fi^om the nurse when Zeluco entered. — He made a 
motion with his hand for the nurse to retire ; which she 
directly did, leaving the child in Laura's arms. 

Zeluco walked backward and forward for some time 
with a morose and gloomy countenance, without 
sneaking or seeming to take notice of either. 

As this was no'thmg unusual, Laura paid no atten-> 
tion to it, nor did she remark the dreadful humour he 
was in, till turning quick upon her, he said, with a 
fierce look, Don't you think that child very like his 
father, madam ? 

He is much too young, replied she, for his features 
to announce any particular likeness. 

I have been told, said he, that he already displays 
a ttiost striking resemblance to your brother. 

I am happy to hear it, said Laura, caressing the 
child. 

Have you the audacity to sa3r so, madam, and to 
my face ? exclaimed Zeluco, furiously. 

What is it that you mean, sir ? cried Laura, risine 
from het seat ; for the child screamed, being alarmed 
at Zeluco's loud and threatening voice. 

r3 
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. Peace — incestuous bastard ! exclaimed he, grasp-, 
hig the infant by the throat with frantic violence. 
, Ah, monster ! you murder your child ! cried Laura 
agonized with terror, and endeavouring to remove hU 
distracted hancl. 

. It was removed too late ;— the child never breath- 
ed more. 

The wretched modier sunk again upon her seat; 
her soul suspended between hope and despair, while 
her imploring eyes were riveted on the face of the in- 
fant, which lay breathless on her knee. 

The women hearing a confused noise, rushed inta 
the room ^ — every means were used for the recovery 
of the child; — all were fruitless. 

When it became certain that there was no hope, 
Laura, yielding to despair, clasped the dead infant to 
her bosom, crying, O ray child ! my child ! take thy 
miserable mother with thee to the grave ! and she di- 
rectly fell senseless on the floor. 

Tne child's body being removed, Laura was car'- 
ried to her bed in a state of insensibility. 



CHAPTER LXXXIX, 

" Notre repentir rCeat pas tant vn regret du nud que nous mow 
fnity qu*une erainte de celui qui nous enpeut arriver" 

ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

When it appeared that the child was irrecoverably 
gone, Zeluco's jealous phrensy dwindled into personal 
rear, lest he should be called to account for the mur- 
der of the child* To the attendants, therefore, he 
made a great display of concern for the child's death, 
and still more for the consequences it might have oo 
the health of his beloved wife. And when Signora 
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Sporza rdturned^ he took care to meet her, and in- 
formed her, before the nurse and other domestics, with 
an air of infinite sorrow, that the dear infant had been 
seized on a sudden in a most unexpected manner with 
convulsions while he was in his mother's arms ; and 
that, in spite of all the means which could be used to 
save his life, the poor child had expired ; on which 
Laura had immediately fainted, and nothing but his 
concern for her had prevented him from being in the 
same state ; that she still continued very much dis- 
turbed, for which reason it was highly proper to keep 
her quiet and secluded from all company; for the 
sight of any body, or asking her questions m her pre- 
sent situation, might have very bad consequences. 

Signora Sporza did not listen to this representation 
without shewing symptoms of impatience ; and when 
he finished, she made no answer, but that she must im- 
mediately see her friend. 

You cannot think of it at present, my dear madam, 
said Zeluco* 

I must see my friend immediately, said she, moving 
towards the apartment in which Laura was. 

Good heavens ! cried he, stepping between her and 
the door, you would not intrude upon her sorrow at 
such a moment ? 

She never thought my visits intrusion, replied Si- 
gnora Sporza ; I must see her, sir. — A^llow me to pass. 
Zeluco was apprehensive that Laura would imme- 
diately accuse him of the child's death, or allow some 
expression to fall fromlier that would unfold the man- 
ner of it ; he was very desirous therefore that no per- 
son should be admitted to her till he himself had tried 
to persuade her that the infant's death was accidental; 
or, if he failed in that, he hoped he should, by express- 
ing great grief and contrition for the involuntary move- 
ment his hand had made, be able to prevail on Laura 
to promise never to mention what she had seen. Had 
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he once obtained such a promise, he knew that he [ 
should be safe, being well acquainted with her invio- 
lable attachment to her word. He strove therefore by 
every argument he could devise to prevail on Sighora 
Sporza to postpone her visit ; but all his arguments 
were lost on her. Signora Sporza's impatience to see 
her friend augmented in proportion to the earnestness 
he shewed to prevent it ; she became louder and 
more violent in her manner, and Zeluco was obliged 
to yield the point, informing her at the same time, 
that he was much afraid that Laura's senses were dis- 
turbed by the shock of such an. unexpected accident 

Zeluco did not know when he made this assertion 
that it was true; he even dreaded that it was not ; bat 
he threw it out, that less stress might \)e laid on any 
expression which, in the agony of grief, might fall from 
Laura. The disturbance of Laura's senses, which he 
asserted at random, had in reality taken place. 

Some time afler her being carried to bed, as was 
mentioned, she shewed signs of life, but of no distinct 
recollection : after remaining a few minutes in this 
state, she relapsed into a complete stupor, from which, 
after some interval, she recovered as before, havine 
only a confused impression that something dreadfiu 
had happened, but without being able to recover her 
scattered senses so far as to remember what it was. 

When Signora Sporza came to the door of Laura's 
bed-chamber, she heard her in a wild and plaintive 
tone, saying, Alas ! where have I been ? What haS 
happened? Can nobody tell? Do all your brains 
turn round,— do your hearts fail like mine ? She then 
fell back into her former stupor. 

While she lay in this state, the attendants inform^- 
ed Signora Sporza that their mistress repeated nearly 
the same expressions as often as she recovered from 
those fits of fainting. 

Signora Sporza seiited herself at Laura's bed-£iide^ 
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with her eyes fixed on her face and watching all her 
movements. As soon'as she perceived her recovering, 
she took hold of her hand, and addressing her in the 
most soothing and affectionate tone of voice. How do 
you do, my lovely friend ? said she. 

Laura stared her wildly in the face for some time 
without speaking, and then cried, O ! is it you ? Are 
you come at last ? — Yes, my dear, I am come, replied 
Signora Sporza. — But do you know, said Laura, what 
has happened? — I am very sorry, replied Signora 
Sporza, for what has happened. — Fray, tell me, cried 
Laura, what it is ? None of them will tell me ; but I 
am sure it is soitiething very sad ; for see, they all 
look sad and mournful, and you are sorrowful too, and 
my poor heart is sad, although I know not wherefore 
—but my head turns so ! 

Madame de Seidlits, by. the indiscretion of a ser- 
Tant> had been told of the infant's death, with the ad- 
ditional circumstance that Laura herself was dying. 

Half frantic at the intelligence, she hurried from 
her own house to that of Zeluco ; and without listen- 
ing to the accounts he endeavoured to give her, or re- 
garding the opposition that was made to her appear- 
mce suddenly before her daughter, she rushed into 
ler bed-chamber, exclaiming, My child ! my child i 
vhere is my child ? 

At this expression Laura started, sat up in the bed,, 
md seemed in some degree to recover ner recoUec- 
ion ; with one hand opposing her mother's embrace, 
vhile with a solemn tone of voice and sternness of 
egard, most unlike her natural sweetness, she pro- 
lounced, Mi/ child is gone for ever !— the fiend grasp- 
ed him ; after which she screamed, and fell back agam 
nsensible on the pillow. When she recovered, she 
ittered many expressions seemingly incoherent, but 
vhich bore some relation to the act which had pro- 
iuced her disorder. Had any person been witness ta 
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the child's murder, he would easily have perceived 
that Laura's most incoherent expression glanced at 
that deed ; but as nobody had, all imagined they were 
quite unmeaning, and proceeding from the disorder 
which the child s unexpected death had produced. 

Madame de Seidlits, having recovered in some de- 
gree the first shock she felt on perceiving the melan- 
choly state in which her daughter was, summoned all 
her fortitude, that she might be enabled to assist Si- 

Eiora Sporza in soothing, supporting and comforting 
aura. 

A physician having arrived, was, according to the 
orders given by Zeluco, introduced to his apartment 
before he was permitted to see Laura. Zeluco, with 
ostentatious sorrow, told him of the child's being sud- 
denly carried off by a convulsion fit ; that there was 
reason to apprehend this sad event had disturbed the 
senses of his wife, as she had been talking extrava- 
gantly ever since, did not know her intimate acquaint- 
ance, and was terrified at the sight of her best friends. 
Having thus prepared the physician, he allowed him 
to visit Laura. 

She was just recovered from a fit of stupor when 
he was introduced. On his addressing her, she raised 
her head from the pillow and looked very earnestly at 
him, but made no answer to his questions ; on his pro- 
posing to retire, she said with a timid voice, I beg, my 
good sir, that you will not permit the wicked fiend to 
come near me. 

The physician being now confirmed in the belief of 
what Zeluco had told him, ordered her to be blooded, 
to be kept very quiet, and not to be disturbed with 
questions, or in any way encouraged to speak, for it 
was too evident that her mind was disturbed : at the 
same time he gave Madame de Seidlits and Signora 
Sporza great reason to hope, that with care she would 
be in a short time restored to her perfect health. 
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Although Zeluco had reason to be pleased with the 
first part of the physician's declaration, he was alarm- 
ed at the last. W^ile Laura remained in her present 
state, little stress could be laid on what she said ; but 
should she recover, whatever account she gave, he 
well knew, would carry complete conviction to the 
minds of all who knew her* He could not indeed 
accuse himself of a predetermined intention of mur- 
dering the child ; but he had great reason for remorse 
and self-condemnation^ when he reflected that the 
child's death was occasioned by the propensity he be- 
trayed in his infancy, and had indulged ever since, of 
giving way to every impulse of passion. In this hour 
of reflection, among the many stinging recollections 
which intruded themselves on his memory, he could 
not exclude the remonstrance of his tutor, when he 
himself, yet a child, had in a fit of groundless passion 
squeezed his sparrow to death ; that remonstrance 
now appeared to his alarmed conscience in the light 
of a prophecy : Had I paid more regard, said he to 
himself, to what that worthy man then, and on other 
occasions, told me, I should not now have reason to 
dread the consequences of this cursed accident. 

Yet, whatever remorse Zeluco felt for various and 
accumulated instances of wickedness, of which hjs 
conscience accused him, what chiefly kept his mind 
on the rack at present was, a fear that those allusive 
expressions which constantly dropped from Laura» 
might lead to a suspicion of the fact which he if ished 
so much to conceal ; for however mysterious or inco- 
herent they might appear to others, they were so clear 
and connected to him, that he received a fresh alarm 
as oflen as any of them were repeated ; and whatever 
he hoped, he was by no means certain, that when 
Laura recovered, she would nt)t relate the fact as it 
really happened, and accuse him publicly ; for these 
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treasons he fervently wished that she might die of her 
present illness, or remain distracted. 

The continual anxiety he had for his own safety 
suspended the ripening of a certain plan, which before 
occupied his thoughts for the destruction of Seidlits, 
who was now daily expected. His whole attention 
was directed towards Laura ; for, although he never 
ventured to appear in her sight, yet he took care to 
have every word reported to him that fell from her 
lips ; and he was kept in continual alarm at the import 
of her expressions. 



CHAPTER XC. 



*' Him shall the fury passions tear, 

The vultures of the mind, 

Disdainful anger, pallid fear, 

'And shame that skulks behind ; 
• « • « 

Or Jealousy, with rankling tooth. 
That inly gnaws the heart ; 
And envy wan, and faded care, 
Grim-visag'd comfortless despair, 
And sorrow's piercing dart." gray. 

About this time Carlostein and Seidlits returned 
from their excursion: they went directly to the house 
of Madame de Seidlits, and had the first account of 
the child's death and Laura's indisposition from her 
maid ; Madame de Seidlits herself being then in bed 
indisposed with the watching and fatigue which she 
had undergone. The two friends were equally shock- 
ed at this affecting narrative ; they spoke of calling 
at Signora Sporza's, but were informed that she slept 
constantly at the house of Zeluco, and was hardly 
«ver a moment from Laura's bed-side. Captain Seid- 
lits then proposed to go directly there, whither Carlo* 
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Btein thought he could not with propriety accompany, 
him; but, overwhelmed with the deepest sorrow, 
went to his lodging, there to wait for the return of his 
friend. 

Zeluco received Seidlits with all the appearance of 
affliction. Alas ! my friend, cried he, we have lost 
your dear little nephew ; he was cut off by convul- 
isions in the arms of his ihother. I am told by physi- 
cians, that such accidents are not uncommon among 
infants. . I leaye you to judge of his poor mother's 
situation ; she has been in a most disordered state of 
mind ever since ; and she seems to be always worse 
afler seeing any of her old acquaintance. 

To all this Seidlits made little or no answer : but a 
woman who had the particular care of Laura coming 
out of her bed-chamber, and reporting that she was 
more composed than usual, he desired to be admitted 
to see her. 
. I fear it will increase her uneasiness, said Zeluco. 

I am convinced it will give her pleasure, said Seid- 
lits, for she had always pleasure in seeing me. 

Really! said Zeluco, looking fiercely at Seidlits; 
for a movement of jealousy threw him off his guard. 
. I have every reason to think so, resumed Seidlits 
naturally, and without observing how Zeluco was af- 
fected. 

The doctor must determine,, said Laura's, nurse, 
pointing to ihe physician who entered the room. 

The case being stated to him, let her brother's 
name be mentioned to her, said he, before he appears, 
and we will observe how she is affected. 

Zeluco did not object to the experiment: he thought 

something might fall from Laura, on mentioning or 

seeing Seidlits, which would betray the intimacy that, 

as he suspected, had been between them. 

. The physician conducted Seidlits to Laura's bed- 
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€faainber« Zeloco stood at the door, which he kept 
ajar for the purpose of listening. 

Laura sat up in the hedpropped with piUows ; St- 
gnora Sporza near her. llie physician whispered to 
Signora Sporza, that Captain Seidlits was arrived, and 
in the house ; and he then said aloud to her, Your 
friend Captain Seidlits is safely arrived at Naples. 

I am most happy to hear it, said she, looking at 
Laura, who took no notice. 

Did you not hear, my dear, said Signora Sporza, 
addressing Laura — Did you not hear what the doctor 
said? 

No, replied Laura. 

He said your brother Captain Seidlits is returned. 

Yes— said Laura, without any emotion.^ 

merciful Virgin ! cried Signora Sporza, bursting 
into tears, her sweet senses are gone ; — she knows not 
what I say. 

What Laura heard, it appeared, made much less 
impression on her mind than what she saw ; for she 
no sooner beheld Signora Sporza in tears, than she 
took hold of her hand, and with a look and tone of 
contrition, said. Woe is me ! I fear I have oflPended 
you ; truly, I meant it not. 

1 know you did not, my angel, said Signora Spor- 
za ; but surelj you remember Captain Seidlits ? 

Seidlits ! said Laura. 

Yes, my sweet friend, your brother, rejoined Signo- 
ra Sporza. 

My brother ! repeated Laura, with a vacant stare 
— Where is my brother ? 

Here is your brother, said Captain Seidlits, who, 
concealed by a skreen, had with impatience heard the 
conversation, and being no longer able to restrain his 
emotion, broke forth in this imprudent manner. 

Laura screamed and hid her face under the bed- 
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clothes at his sudden appearance; My beloved sister, 
said Seidlits, do you not know me ? Signora Sporza 
and the physician continuing to assure her that it was 
her brother, she nused her head and looked with cau- 
tion and an appearance of terror at Seidlits; she 
threw her eyes idso around 'the room as if she suspect- 
isd that some other person was in it. 

There is nobody present but your friends, my love, 
laid Signora Sporza. 

I was afraid the wicked fiend had returned, said 
Laura. 

There is no wicked fiend here^ my love, said Si- 
gnora Sporza. This is yoUr brother ; you know him, 
do you not? 

Surely you do, my dear, said Seidlits with a broken 
▼oice. 

Laura then looked more attentively at him ; then 
throwing her eyes on Signora Sporza, she pointed^ 
with a smile, to Seidlits. 

Yes, my angel, said Signora Sporza, that is youf 
brother. 

Laura made no answer > but continued to look with 
complacency On Seidlits. 

The name of brother affected her not ; but seeing 
him seemed to give her an agreeable iitipression with- 
out her being able to recollect his connexion with her- 
self; yet when addressing her in the most affectionate 
terms he held forth his hand to her, she gave him 
hers, and displayed not only evident marks oisatisfac- 
tion while he remained, but also of jineasiness when 
he proposed to withdraw*. 

* The author has been informed that this distinction be- 
tween the effect of atidible and of visible objects, has been cri- 
ticized as unnatural. He is convinced, however, that he- has 
observed it in people in the state of mind in which Laura i& 
here represented, and in tracing it, he endeavoured to copy 

s2 
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Sighora Sporza attended the captain out of the 
room, and Zeluco conducted both into an adjoining 
apartment. 

How strange ! said Zeluco, that she was no way 
affected when told that you were come ? 

Seidlits made no answer, but wiped his eyes. 

Yet she^ seemed pleased at seeing you, continued 
Zeluco. 

Seidlits was absorbed in thought, and could not 
speak for some time ; he at length said, addressing 
himself to Signora Sporza, She seemed in terror at 
first; — she certainly took me for some other person. 
— What did she mean by the wicked fiend ? 

Zeluco anticipated the answer, saying. There is no 
knowing what she means, — her expressions are so ex- 
travagant, — she probably has no meaning ; the severe 
shock she received by the sudden death of the dear 
child has entirely deranged her memory and judg- 
ment ; only conceive a woman of her great sensibility 
to see her child expire in her arms without any visible 
cause ! for, although the physician declares he has 
known many instances of infants carried off in the 
same sudden manner, yet her delicate constitution 
could not stand it ;— but, t^ank Heaven ! she is bet- 
ter than she Was; and the phyi^ician still hopes she 
will recover entirely. 

During this recital Signora Sporza preserved a 

faithfully from nature. Not to recur to the trite, though true, 
remark of, j. ^ 

'' Sef^nius irHtant animos demisaa per aurem 
Quam qua sunt oculia subjectafidelibua ;*' 

I eooceive that the eye may continue to do its office of con- 
veying intelligence to the mind long after the latter has 
ceased to derive any information from words. The commu- 
nication in the first case is natural and immediate. The se- 
cond requires the intervention of a medium. 
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gloomy silence, but at one time shook her head m a 
manner which struck terror into the heart of Zeluco, 
and raised suspicions in the mind of Seidlits. 

When he went to his lodgings he found Mr. N— 
with Carlostein. It was not without difficulty and 
many interruptions that he gave them an account of 
Laura's situation. They were all so much affected 
that little conversation passed between them, and 
Seidlits retired without communicating even to Car- 
lostein the doubts which he had pn his mind. 

When he called next morning to know how his 
sister was, he found an opportunity of speaking with 
Signora Sporza by herself. My dear madam, said 
he, I beg you will let me know your real sentiments 
of this melancholy affiur. I fear you conceal some- 
thing. 

I know nothing, replied she, which I will not com- 
municate to you.— I do not know what to think. — I 
lefl your sister and the child well ; in a few hours I 
returned, an^ the child was dead, and your lovely sister 
thus; I then got the same account which you have 
heard. — We must take patience. — The physician^ is 
an honest man, and your sister grows a little better. 
I never quit her ; — we must have patience. Zeluco 
entering the room, prevented any further conversa- 
tion. 

Laura seemed gradually and uniformly to grow bet- 
ter fVom the time that Seidlits arrived ; but she reco- 
vered her bodily strength and looks in a greater pro- 
portion than she did her memory and judgment. 

Carlostein meanwhile remained in the most ago* 
nizing state of suspense ; his spirits rose or fell ac- 
cording to the accounts he received of her state of 
hlealth from the physician, from Signora Sporza, and 
fVom his friend Seidlits : he was continually goinc 
from the one to the other ; and when they were aU 
engaged at the same time with Laurt^ he walked in 

s3 
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sight of the house watching till one of them came out, 
that he might receive fresh intelligence on the only 
subject on which he could think or converse* 



CHAPTER XCI. 

" O, it is monstrpus ! 
Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it ; 
The winds did sing it to me." shakspeahe. 

The death of the child, the disorder of Laura, with 
the fears which oppressed the mind of Zeluco, lest the 
immediate cause of both should be suspected from the 
mysterious expressions of Laura, had so much en- 
grossed his time, that it was not in his power to be- 
stow much of his company on Nerina ; he well knew 
that all the display of sorrow he made would be con- 
sidered as mere grimace, and would even strengthen 
the suspicions which his personal safety rendered it so 
necessary for him to extmguish, if he were known to 
visit her at the very time he was affecting so much 
grief on account of the child's death and his wife's 
disorder. He therefore visited Nerina very seldom, 
and with the utmost secrecy. 

This conduct, though prudent and expedient in 
Zeluco's situation, was highly offensive to Nerina, 
and all the apologies and explanations he was able 
to make could not persuade her to view it in any 
other light. 

It is true she was not acquainted with the chief 
reason he had for observing this line of conduct : for 
although he had informed Nerina of the child's sud- 
den death, and the effect it had produced on Laura, 
he was of too reserved and cautious a temper to in- 
trust her with the original cause of both, which con- 
stantly preyed upon his mind, and filled him with 
increasing inquietude* 
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In one of his secret visits to her, she imputed the 
dejection of spirits which arose from those painful 
reflections, to grief for the death of his child ; and 
considering this as an insult to her, she could not 
refrain from displaying her ill-humour. 

I cannot help thinking you one of the most fortu- 
nate men living, said she to him- 

In what ? said he, a Httle surprised at the obser- 
Tation« 

Why, in getting so cleverly rid of a bastard, replied 
she, who would have cut off great part of your for- 
tune from your own children if ever you have any. 

To this Zeluco making no reply, she proceeded : 
But although you have been so providentially freed 
from one, it would be wise in you to be a little more 
watchful in future ; you may not get so qjiiqkly rid 
of the next. 

At this observation he fell into a fit of swearing. 

I am not surprised at your ill-humour, continued 
she; it is to be sure a little provoking to have a wife 
who pretends to have lost her senses, and a brother- 
in-law so disagreeable to you and so very agreeable 
to her, constantlv at her bed-side. 

Pretends ! cried Zeluco ; Can you conceive it is 
pretence? 

Nay, replied Nerina, you ought to be the best 
judge of your wife's sensibility; but one cannot help 
thinking it a little extraordinary that she should be so 
much aJFected with a loss which she can so readily 
supply. 

Zeluco poured fresh execrations on Laura and her 
brother, wishing he knew^ how to get quit of both. 

Contrive only to free yourself from her, said Nerina, 
and you will be no longer troubled with him* 

1 shall never be freed from her, said he peevishly; 
she grows better instead of worse. 
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Do not despmr, said Nerina, she tony depttft when 
it is least expected. 

No. — She grows better, I tell you, said Zeluco; 
there is no chance of her departure now. 

There is one chance, however, said Nerina. - 

What is that ? said Zeluco, eagerly. 

She may be snapped o£f in such a fit as the chiU 
was, said Nerina. 

At this random expression, the alarmed heart of 
Zeluco shrunk ; he became pale as ashes, and staring 
wildly, in a voice half suppressed he uttered, What 
do you mean ? 

Mean ! said she, surprised at his emotion : What 
do ^ou mean ? — What in the name of wonder disturbs 
you? — Gracious Heaven, how pale you are! — I do 
not know what I said.— What can be the matter with 
you? 

I grew sick all of a sudden, said he, recovering his 
presence of mind; but it is passing away already. 

1 hope it was nothing which I said that aJected 
you so ? 

No; not in the least, replied Zeluco, forcing a 
smile; I did not observe what you said: I was think- 
ing of something else ; — ^but I have been subject of 
late to sickish qualms which invade me suddenly, and 
make me look very pale. 

You never mentioned this ta me before? said 
Nerina. 

No, assuredly, said Zeluco ; I hate to mention it 
to any body, or even to think of it. — Let us talk of 
something else. 

The usual consequence of vice was strongly felt by 
this unhappy man; though naturally bold and daring, 
the conscious guilt which hung upon his mind un^ 
manned him to such a degree, ^at he was appalled at 
every accidental expression ; and die constant uneaa^ 
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nes& which this occasioned suggested fresh. crimes ta 
free him from the effects of the former. 

In spite of all his endeavours against them, he often . 
fell into fits of musing while he remained with Ne- 
rina; when she accused him of this, and inquired into 
the cause of his dejection, he imputed it to a return 
of sickness; and on her stating this as a mere pretext 
to conceal the true cause, Why then, said he, by way 
of pleasing her, and to prevent her further inquiries, 
if you will have the truth, I am embarrassed with a 
wife, which puts it out of my power to devote my 
whole time and attention to her on whom my heart 
is fixed. 

' In her present situation, said Nerina, if your wife 
really is in the state you seem to think, it were better 
for the woman herself that she were dead. 

That may be, said Zeluco; but she will pot die a 
minute the sooner for that. 

^hat is the pl^ysician's opinion ? resumed Nerins- 

It is impossible to know, replied Zeluco ; those 
fellows never give their real opinion. 

I have no notion of employing a physician who will 
not give what opinion, and also what medicines are 
most expedient, said Nerina. 

To this strange speech Zeluco made no answer. 

What medicines does he give her? resumed she. 

Upon my soul I never asKed, said Zeluco. 

Because, resumed Nerina, I believe they give lau- 
danum in such cases : I happened to know this by a 
singular accident enough : an acquaintance of mine 
was affected in the same way ; she was ordered by a 
physician a certain number of drops every night ; her 
maid by mistake gave a whole phial full, and she 
died next morning in the pleasantest way imaginable; 
her relations made a rout about it at first, but on calm 
reflection they were satisfied that in the patient*s^ 
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situation it was the luckiest accident that could have 
befallen her. 

Zeluco, without seeming to understand the import 
of this story ) replied coldly, I shall leave the physi- 
cian to treat his patient as he pleases. 

The constant terror under which Zeluco was, lest 
Laura, whether intentionally or not, should say-ftny 
thing which might create suspicion against himselr, 
was sufficient, independent of his absurd jealousy, to 
have converted his indifference for her into a ranco- 
rous hatred. He now wished for nothing more ea- 
gerly than her death, and the hint thrown out by Ne- 
rina was not lost on him; but, as yet undetermined 
whether he should adopt it or not, he resolved at all 
events to act without a confidant. 
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CHAPTER XCn. 

Aninum pieturA poicit inanif 



MuUa gemens 

Dum stupety obtutuque haret d^fixus in uno,** viRO« 

In the mean time Laura seemed somewhat better; 
she had been free from lethargic stupor and faintinss 
for a considerable interval, but still continued languid 
and dejected, and was in general silent; sometimes 
she shed tears, and without any obvious cause ; at 
other times she seemed tolerably cheerful, particularly 
when her brother entered the room; her bodily healtn 
upon the whole was greatly better, but her memory 
and understanding continued itnpaired': she never 
inquired for any body, nor seemed to recollect that 
they existed till they appeared before her, on which it 
was evident whom she preferred ; when she spoke, i% 
was always in short and unconnected sentences. 
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Madame de Seidlits's indisposition confined he^ al- 
most constantly to her chamber, so that Signora Spor- 
|$a» Captain Seidlits, and her maids, were the only 
persons besides the physician whom Laura saw. 

One morning afler Zeluco had rode out, Signora 
Sporza and Seidlits^ by the physician's permission, 
conducted Laura from her own apartment to a hieher 
chamber from whence there was a very commanding 
prospect* She sat for some time at the. window, 
(ookmg with complacency at the beautiful and varied 
scenery before her eyes, while Seidlits pointed out the 
particular objects. Both he and Signora Sporza were 
delighted with the composure of mind which Laura 
retained on this occasion. 

She then rose and walked about the room, till a 
picture which hung on the wall engaged her atten- 
tion: the subject was the Massacre of the Innocents. 
— The instant she perceived it, she started and be- 
trayed great emotion, but her eyes soon were riveted 
on one particular group ; it consisted of a mother 
struggling with a nerce soldier, who with one hand 
aimed a poniard at her infant, while with the other he 
grasped the child by the throat. 

When Signora Sporza perceived what peculiarly 
engrossed Laura's attention, she endeavoured to re- 
move her from the picture: it was not in her power. 
Laura was fascinated to the spot; she held her friend 
with a rigid grasp, while with her face projected, her 
eyes devoured the group* What is the meaning of 
this ? what alarms you, my sister ? cried Seidlits. — 
Laura turned to him with a distracted glance, and then 
pointing with her finger to the assassm who grasped 
the child, she cried with a voice of wildness and ter- 
ror>r— Look! — lopkl-^and being immediately seized 
with convulsions, she was in that state carried to bed. 

The physician prescribed some calming medicines, 
notwitbstandiiig which the convuli^ons and spasms 
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tontinued at intervals for near two hours, when they 
abated, and she fell into a slumber. 

When Captain Seidlits understood that Laura was 
in this state, he had the curiosity to return to tlie 
room in which she was taken ill; and SignoraSpor- 
za, excited by the same curiosity, left her friend 
for a few minutes and followed him. She found Seid* 
lits examining the picture: it happened by a singular 
coincidence, that the face of the assassinating soldier 
had some resemblance to that of Zeluco. Signora' 
Sporza had not looked long at the picture till she ob- 
served it; Almighty Providence! exclaimed she. How 
is this ? and then she looked at Captadn' Seidlits* 

It is certainly so, said he ; I am quite of your 
opinion. 
' What, you perceive a likeness? resumed she. 

A most diabolic likeness, answered Seidlits. 

But the subject was what first attracted her notice^ 
continued Signora Sporza. 

Which confirms my suspicions, said he, that this 

accursed villain As Seidlits raised his voice, 

Signora Sporza, clapping her band on his mouthj 
begged him to be more temperate. After some coo« 
versation, they agreed to the propriety of concealing 
their sentiments, till they could get more light into a 
matter so mysterious, and which gave birth to ideas 
so horrid : Captain Seidlits gave her his promise to 
take no step without acquainting her, and she assured 
him of all the assistance she could give in his endea- 
vours to get at the truth. 

But their mutual efforts to this purpose were sus- 
pended by the increasing danger of Laura;- the slum- 
ber in which they left her did not continue long, she 
was restless, uneasy, and feverish in the night; the 
feverish symptoms augmented next day, she was de- 
lirious the whole of the following night, and was for 
three days in such imrnvnetit dauber that all her attend- 
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ants dreaded, and her husband hoped, that she would! 
expire : but all at once, when she seemed at the 
height of danger, she fell into a profound calm and 
long continued sleep, at the end of which she awoke 
entirely free from fever, and with her memory and 
senses restored. 

The joy of Signora Sporzaand Captain Seidlits on 
^is happy event was somewhat mitigated by the fear 
that, Laura's memory being now returned, a recollec- 
tion of the child's death, and the circumstances at- 
tending it, might produce a relapse ; but whether it 
was the natural consequence of that languor to which 
the fever reduced Laura, or whatever else was the 
cause, certain it is that she bore the recollection of 
the scene which iirst occasioned her illness with dimi- 
nished sensibility; her sorrow was accompanied with 
none of those violent effects, but seemed to be all at 
once mellowed into a calm uniform melancholy: and 
the physician gave the most flattering hopes of the 
full restoration of her strength and spirits, desiring at 
the same time that nothing should be said during her 
convalescence which alluded to her child. 

Laura herself perceived that every allusion of that 
nature was carefully avoided; but one day when Sig- 
nora Spo^za was with her alone, she asked how her 
poor mother had borne the shock of the child's death ; 
and put several other questions to Signora Sporza 
respecting the interment of the infant. During the 
recital, which was given in consequence of those in- 
quiries, she wept abundantly, but soon wiping away 
hier tears, she said, Why should I be grieved for my 
child ? he has escaped many evils to which he must 
have been exposed had he lived ; some of them of 
more importance than that of dying ; but his future 
happiness is now secure. 

Signora Sporza finding, to her great surprise and 
satisfaction, that she could speak with such serenity 
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on this subject, took occasion some time after to aik 
Laura, what she thought gave occasion to the convul' 
sions of which the inrant died ? From this question 
Laura perceived at once what account Zeluco had 
given of that transaction, and from Signora Sporza'i 
manner, as well as from her subsequent inquiries, 
Laura also perceived that her friend had suspicions 
that his account was not exactly true. To these in- 
quiries she answered that it was impossible for her to 
tell what was the cause of such fits, but she had ofles 
heard that infants were liable to them from various 
causes ; and by her manner she plainly shewed tliat 
she was not inclined to speak more fully on the sub- 
ject. Laura knew that she was the only witness of 
the child's death, and although she had come to a re- 
solution to take measures for being for ever separated 
from her husband, she was equally determined not to 
appear herself, or put it in tlie power of any other 
person to appear, as his accuser. 

During ail the time that Laura was disordered, Ze- 
luco had kept out of her sight, on the pretence that 
he could not bear to see one so dear to him in that 
melancholy state ; the real reason was, his dreading 
that she would discover symptoms of horror, ana 
thereby give rise to suspicions which he was most 
solicitous to prevent. 

As she was now, to his grei^t sorrow^ much better 
in her bodily health, and not at all disordered in other 
respects, he thought it would seem very singular for 
him to delay seeing her any longer; but being willing 
to sound her own inclination m the first place, he 
told the physician he was impatient to see his beloved 
wife, but would not till he soould know from him if 
he could with safety. The physician ipentioned this 
to Laura, who immediately declared that she could 
not as yet bear the company or conversation of any 
body, except that of her mother, who was now some^ 
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what better, or of Signora Sporza; that even theirs^ 
when unusually prolonged, occasioned head-ach and 
feverishness; sha begged, therefore, that no other, 
not even her brother, or husband, would think of vi- 
siting her till she was stronger. Laura had added her 
brother, whom she had not seen since the picture 
scene, to render the exclusion of her husband the less 
extraordinary. 

Ever since her mind had recovered its powers, 
Laura had been reflecting how she ought to proceed 
in order to obtain a separation from her husband with 
the least possible eclat or other disagreeable circum<< 
stance; having resolved to conceal her principal rea- 
son, she did not choose to consult with her mother, 
brother, or Signora Sporza, till she had tried what 
effect an application to Zeluco himself would have.-^ 
What the physician told her rendered her impatient 
to make this trial. Having written the following 
letter, therefore, she sent it to her husband, when 
she knew he was alone in his own apartment. 

" To Signer Zeluco. 

" You cannot be surprised, or sorry to be inform- 
ed, that it is my unalterable resolution never to see 
you more. 

'M am the only witness of the horrid deed. 

** I have mentioned it to no mortal, nor ever shall, 
unless forced by your refusal to comply with my pro- 
posal, or by madness, into which a sight of you nught 
again drive me. 

'' The plan of separation shall be proposed by me 
to my friends, and on a pretext which cannot affect 
you ; all I require is your concurrence, that it may 
take place without noise or difficulty. 

'' I demand no settlement ; — but shall dday men- 
tioning this affair to my relations till my mother's 

t2 
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health is a h'ttle better established, which there u 
every appearance will be very soon. 

*' Do not think of turning me fxpra my purpose; 
the attempt alone will involve you in trouble. 

'* I desire no answer but a simple assent, and shall 
ever pray that the mercy of Heaven may be extend- 
ed to you. 

"LAURA SEIDLITS." 

Zeluco was preparing to go abroad when he re- 
ceived this letter; he changed his purpose, and 
remained in his apartment the whole day. 

He was at first so muqh exasperated, that he had 
thoughts of bursting into Laura's apartment, demand- 
ing an explanation of what she had written, with a 
view of intimidating her into silence, by threats of 
confining her for life as a distr-acted woman, if she 
dared to accuse him. But a very little reflection con- 
vinced him of the danger such a measure would be 
attended with : besides, he saw that no colouring of 
his would efface the 'impression which her story, if 
she was forced to unfold it, must make on a public 
by no means disposed to think with partiality of him. 
Sfeluco, therefore, determined on this occasion to 
bridle the impetuosity of his rage, and make both his 
pride and humour obey the dictates of prudence; he 
relinquished every openly violent measure, and sent 
the following answer to Laura : 

<< Although I understand not what some parts 
of your letter allude to, I a^ree to your proposal of 
separation ; when you mention this matter to your 
relations, you will let them know, that although this 
proceeds entirely from a piece of humour of your 
own, unsought by me, yet I am willing to give you a 
reasonable annuity for life." 
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Laura was greatly pleased with this answer : she 
was resolved to accept of no settlement from Zeluco, 
but thought it best to say nothing on that head, till 
she should remove from his house. She herself would 
have preferred returning to Germany, had she not 
fearea it would be disagreeable to her mother, and 
had she not mistrusted her own heart, which she was 
conscious suggested that measure from partialis to 
Carlostein. The plan, therefore, which she resolved 
to adopt immediately i^er the separation was, to take 
refuge, for some time at least, in a convent at Naples, 
or perhaps at Rome or Florence, where she could 
board at a very moderate expense; and having deter- 
mined to acquaint no mortal with the chief reason of 
this separation, she expected to meet with difficulty 
in convincing her mother of its propriety ; and there- 
fore she watched the advance of her health, that she 
might mention it at a time when she would suffer 
Utue from the uneasiness it would give her. 



CHAPTER XCIII. 

itff, me (admm qui feci) in me omcertiteferrunL viro. 

Captain Seidlits informed his friend Carlostein of 
the effect which the sight of the picture had on Lau^ 
va ; also of his own and Signora Sporza*s suspicions 
relating to the child's death and the mother's illness, 
which suspicions acquired new strength from the se- 
cond illness of Laura, and the singular manner in 
which it had originated. While Laura continued in 
danger, the minds of her relations were so much agi*> 
tated, diat they could think of nothing else; but when 
the danger was over, and it appeared that the crisis of 
the fttor had not only thrown off tlie bodily disease 

t3 
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but also the mental disorder, Seidlits resumed his 
conferences with Carlostein respecting the mysterious 
circumstances which accompanied the child's death, 
and had occurred ^ince; and Carlostein expressing a 
great desire to see the picture, Seidlits conducted 
him one day to the room m which it hung. 

There is the villain! said Seidlits, pointing to the 
figure of the soldier with the poniard. Observe with 
what fury he aims at the child. Carlostein conti- 
nued to examine the group with silent attention. 

It is true, resumed Seidlits, that there was no 
wound on the body of my sister's infant. 

But observe, said Carlostein, with what force the 
murderer grasps that child By the throat. 

Do you not see the resemblance which strikes Sig- 
nora Sporza? continued Seidlits, not having per- 
ceived the import of Carlostein's remark. 

Yes; I perceive something of that nature; not a 
great deal, however, answered Carlostein, who already 
repented of the insinuation which' had escaped him, 
for he wished not to strengthen his friend's suspicions 
without stronger evidence. 

The resemblance seems to me very evident, said 
Seidlits. 

Perhaps there is some resemblance, added Carlos- 
tein ; such things occur often enough. 

Do you not think it would strike the viUain him- 
self, were he to see it? said Seidlits. 

I should think not, replied Carlostein, who dreaded 
the consequence of his friend's retaining that idea. 

Pray lend me your pencil, said Seidlits ; it shall 
strike him, by Heaven ! if he ever looks at it. 

He immediately wrote over the figure of the sol- 
dier the name of Zeluco. — There, said he, now it 
will be impossible for him to mistake his represen- 
tative. 

Carlostein endeavoured to prevail upon his friend 
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to obliterate what he had written ; but finding him 
obstinate, he determined to get Signora Spprza to do 
it before, there was any probability of Zeluco's enter- 
ing that room. 

As Carlostein and Seidlits walked out of the court, 
they met Zeluco. Carlostein having received the 
pencil, still held it in his hand ; but seeing his friend's 
eyes kindle at the approach of Zeluco, he whispered. 
Pray, say nothing to him at present* — I must give 
him a slight hint, replied Seidlits ; and then said 
aloud to Zeluco, We were examipin^ the picture, 
signer, which affected my sister so violently. 

What picture? said Zeluco. I know nothing of a 
picture. 

Signora Sporza had concealed that incident care- 
fully from him ; having only informed him that Laura 
had relapsed suddenly, without mentioning the cause. 

By much the most interesting piece in your collec- 
tion, replied Seidlits; it had almost proved fatal to 
your wife: pray. examine it carefully, and when we 
next meet, I shall be glad to know how you relish it. 
Having said this, Seidlits walked on, and Carlostein 
whispered Zeluco, There is a name written with this 
pencil over the principal figure ; if you wish for any 
further eclaircissement, apply to me. — I shall be at 
home in less than an hour, and ready to give you 
whatever satisfaction you desire. 

Carlostein was fully persuaded that the consequence 
of Zeluco*s looking at the picture, with the style in 
which Seidlits had directed him to it, must be a per- 
sonal quarrel between them ; he knew that Laura 
dreaded nothing more than such an event, and well 
remembered with what earnestness she had intreated 
him, if he should ever see any appearance of that 
kind, to do every thing in his power to prevent it. 
She had once said^ talking on that subject to Signora 
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Sporza, that Ae would c^osider this as the greatest 
obligation that any person could confer upon her. 
He had accordingly endeavoured as much as he could 
to prevail on Seidlits to obliterate the name ; he had 
resolved to write to Signora Sporza to do what 
Seidlits refused; and he had tried to prevent Seidlits 
from addressing Zeluco in the manner he did. Hav- 
ing failed in all, he saw no means of obviating a perso- 
nal contest between the husband and brother of 
Laura, but by drawing the resentment of Zeluco 
from Seidlits to himself; this having struck him in- 
stantly, he whispered Zeluco as has been mentioned. 

Carlostein had also another reason for being solici- 
tous to prevent Seidlits from meeting Zeluco in the 
field; he knew the latter to be far more skilful and 
expert in the use of the small sword than his friend. 

He had often seen them fence together, and Zelu- 
co had an evident superiority even when he did not 
exert his whole powers. Although Seidlits hadbeen 
as fully convinced of this as his friend, which he was 
not, it would, on the present occasion, have had no 
weight with them. Pistols were out of the question, 
no such weapon being used in affairs of this nature 
m Italy. Carlostein imagined himself rather a more 
skilful fencer than Seidlits, though conscious of being 
by much inferior to Zeluco, who was accounted one 
of the best in the kingdom of Naples. 

When the two friends had walked A little way after 
quitting Zeluco, Seidlits turning round to Carlostein, 
who followed him, said, I shall certainly hear from 
him this afternoon or to-morrow. 

I dare swear, answered Carlostein, he will take lill 
to-morrow to consider in what manner he is to ask an 
^cplanation of the words which you addressed to him. 

I shall eive him a very brief and clear explanation 
whenever lie doeS) said Seidlits. 
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Suppose, resumed Carlostein, he should be able to 
explain to your satisfaction the circumstances which 
seem so dismally mysterious to us. 

I shall* make an apology without hesitation, said 
Seidlits. .But you will attend me in case we do go 
out? 

Of course, replied Carlostein. If I remember, you 
are engaged to dinner at our minister's. — You go, I 
suppose ? 

I cannot do otherwise, said Seidlits ; but I will 
leave word with Targe to bring me any message. 

I am convinced you will have none before to-mor- 
row, rejoined Carlostein ; and if no accommodation 
takes place, you will probably arrange matters for 
the following morning : — at all events, I shall have a 
post-chaise prepared to carry you directly to the 
ecclesiastical state. 

Pray do, said Seidlits, for I am confident I shall 
do his business for all his vaunted skill; — there is 
some difference between a foil and a sword. Adieu, 
I must dress for dinner. — You dine with Mr. N — , 
do you not ? 

I do, replied Carlostein ; but we shall meet in the 
evening. They separated. 

Zeluco had observed something fierce and mena- 
cing in the countenances both of Carlostein and Seid- 
lits ; he was much more surprised at this in the for- 
mer than in the latter, because Carlostein and he had 
always been apparently, at least, on the most friendly 
footing. He could not comprehend the import of 
what was said by either. On going up stairs, he de- 
manded of one of Laura's maids, in what room her 
mistress was when she was last taken ill. On enter- 
ing the room, he threw his eyes in a cursory manner 
over the pictures, but the moment he perceived the 
Massacre of the Innocents, his heart shrunk within 
bim, and he was convinced that this must be the piece 
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in question ; with a trembling step he approached 
nearer to the picture, and having distinguished the 
soldier grasping the neck of the child, he started 
back, as if the poniard had been aimed- at his own 
breast : — after a pause, he advanced again, forcing his 
averted eyes once more on the picture, and with 
horror and dismay observed his own name inscribed 
over the head of the soldier. 

Perplexed, confounded, and terrified, he shrunk 
down upon a chair ; and as soon as he was able to 
walk, he stole down stairs, and shut himself up in his 
own apartment. 

He had promised to pass that evening with Nerina, 
but finding himself in a state of such perturbation, 
quite undetermined what measures to adopt, not da- 
ring to inform her or any other person of the cause of 
his perplexity ; he sent a verbal message by the ser** 
yant usually employed by them, importing. That he 
was taken suddenly ill, and therefore could not pos- 
sibly wait en her at the appointed time ; but if he 
found himself better, he should have that pleasure the 
following evening. 

Having dismissed the footman with this message, 
he continued in painful reflection on these extraor- 
dinary incidents ; he could no longer doubt of both 
Seidlits and Caclostein's having strong suspicions of 
his beins the cause of the child^s death and Laura's 
illness : he was impressed also with the notion that 
tbose suspicions were conveyed to them by Laura^ 
either designedly, when she recovered her memory, 
or undesignedly, during the ravings of her disorder : 
in either case she was the object of his undistinguish- 
ing vengeance. 

His former plan of treating her as a mad woman, 
he saw would not be of any use now, when, to his 
infinite mortification, she was perfectly recovered. 
He felt the necessity under which he was to demand 
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«n explanation of Seidlits and Carlostetn. As the 
expressions which Carlostein had whispered were the 
most direct and pointed, he resolved to begin with 
him. Yet should the effect of this be a duel, he 
plainly saw, that by attracting the public attention, 
and exciting inquiries, it would produce a great many 
of those consequences he so anxiously wished to pre- 
vent. 

In this state of hesitation and direful perplexity, 
kow often did this wretched man wish for a friend to 
whom he could with safety unbosom himself, and 
lirom whom he might receive counsel and consola- 
tion ? but having in the whole course of his life been 
the friend of no man, he well knew that no man was 
his friend. He could hardly meet an eye even in his 
own family, which he did not suspect of looking on 
kim with aversion, either from love for Laura, or di- 
rect hatred for him. 

After weighing all the difficulties and dangers, a 
great choice of which presented themselves to his 
mind, he could form no fixed plan of future conduct, 
but in the mean time thought himsielf absolutely 
bound, without further hesitation, to go and talk to 
Carlostein. 

In all cases where he was not disturbed by con- 
science, which makes cowards of us all, Zeluco had 
less personal fear than most people ; but as he was 
equally devoid of principle, his notions on the subject 
pf duelling were somewhat singular. 

One of his maxims was, that a man who injured 
another might, consistently with good sense, and 
ought, from a regard to his own character, to fight the 
person he had injured, the moment he was required; 
but he thought it in the highest degree silly and ab* 
surd in the injured person to take such a dangerous 
and precarious method of obtaining reparation ; justice 
Btkd common sense would dictate, he imagined, some 
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more certain plan of vengeance, except indeed the ifl" 
jury was known to the public, or of a nature which 
admitted of no delay. In such cases, a regard to the 
world's opinion superseded every other consideration. 
His present business with Carlostein he considered in 
this last class; he had no doubt of Carlostein's bavins 
communicated to Seidlits and to others what he had 
whispered to himself; therefore, notwithstanding that 
he considered himself as the injured person, not the 
injurer, he thought it incumbent on him to demand 
an explanation in the usual mode ; being determined 
however not to bring matters to the last extremity, if 
he could find any plausible means of avoiding it; not 
that he feared the issue of the duel, being too confi- 
dent in his own skill to harbour any doubt; but mere- 
ly because he wished, if possible, to avoid every mea- 
sure which might tend to make an eclat, or lead to 
inquiries into the cause of the quarrel. 



CHAPTER XCIV. 

''What stronger breast-plate than a heart antainted^ 
Thrice is he armed that has his quarrel jnst, 
And he bnt naked ; though lock'd up in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted/' 

8HAK8PEARB. 

2ELUC0 found Carlostein, as he expected, alone* 
You will not be surprised at seeing me, sir, after your 
late behaviour, said Zeluco. 

I am not surprised, replied Carlostein. 

You promised me an* explanation, added Zeluco. 

Propose your difficulty, rejoined Carlostein, and 
you'll find me as good as my word. 

I was desired to examine a picture, said Zeluco 
fiercely. * 
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Which I presume yOu have don^, added Ciurlostein 
with calmness. 

I have^ answered Zeluco ; and I find somebody has 
had the insolence to inscribe my name over one of 
the figures. 

You could not miss it, said Carlostein ; it was very 
dictinctly written with this pencil ; taking the pencil 
out of his pocket ; — but there was no insolence in- 
tended. 

What was intended then ? said Zeluco, in some- 
what of a milder tope ;' for he began to imagine that 
Carlostein meant to explain it in a friendly or jocular 
manner. 

It was intended, replied Carlostein, in a sedate and 
solemn accent, to signify the conformity of character 
and conduct between you and a murderer. 

This answer, being rather unexpected, disconcerted 
Zeluco a little ; but recovering himself^ he said. You 
can have but one meaning by such behaviour, sir ; I 
e^^pect you will meet me to-morrow morning. 

Wherever jou are pleased to appoint, said Car- 
lostein. 

After some further conversation, they agreed to 
meet at a remote spot, which happened to be near 
the villa where Nerina dwelt, and at an early hpuri 
each to be attended by a friend. 

I presume, said Zeluco, Captain Seidlits will ac- 
company you ? 

He is the very last man I should think of on this 
t)ccasion ; neither Captain SeidUts nor any other per- 
son, except the gentleman who is to attend me, shall 
know of what has passed between us ; for this I pledge 
my honour. As Carlostein pronounced the last sen- 
tence, he looked at Zeluco as if he expected an as- 
surance to the same purpose from him. . 

None but a coward would act otherwisei said Ze- 
hicd. 

VOL, xxxr u 
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It is well, said Carlostein* Now, slgnotf } 
weapon ? 

Tne sword, unquestionably, replied Zeluco. 

Although you are the challenger, and I am 
ignorant of your dexterity at that particular wea{ 
I agree, said Carlostein. 

If you have any objection to the weapon of a | 
tleman, you should nave thought of it before 
insulted one, said Zeluco. 

I have told you, said Carlostein, that I agree 

Immediately on their separating, Carlostein 

formed Mr. N of all that had passed ; and ai 

the favour of his accompanying him to the plac 
rendezvous. 

Mr. N — — accepted the invitation, after ha 
expressed his admiration of the generous condu< 
Carlostein ; for he plainly perceived, notwithstai^ 
Carlostein's having passed over that circumsta 
tliat he had provoked the ouarrel to prevent Se 
from being engaged in it. Carlostein begged th£ 
would let nothmg escape bim, in case ofbis mec 
Seidlits, that could give him any suspicion of \ 

was intended. Mr. N assured him be woul' 

on his guard. But I am afraid, added be, that 
your eagerness to prevent Laura from the dang< 
losing a brother, you expose her to a misfor 
which she will feel with still severer anguish. 

Carlostein made no other answer to this obsc 
lion of Mr. N— -'s than a gentle inclination of 
head. 

The generous friendship, of Mr. N for Ci 

stein was increased, and not diminished, by tbe ^ 
regard which he had long observed Laura bad for 
What gave him most uneasiness in the business oJ 
following moriung was, the fear of any fatal acci 
bi^pening to Carlostein, which although he sh 
regret on bis own account, he was of a character t 
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gtet doubly on account of the affliction it wouM Occa- 
sion to Laura. 

When Carlostein met Seidlits in the evening, he 
told him that he had as yet heard nothing from Ze- 
luco. 

Carlostein answered, that he was convinced there 
would be no message till next day. Indeed, added 
he, I think you haa best keep out of his way for this 
evening ; let him digest what he has already got, be- 
fore you give him any new provocation. 

If a sight of me disturbs his digestion, said Seidlits, 
he must keep out of my way, for I shall certainly 
take no pains to keep out of his ; nor will I circum- 
scribe my walks or visits on account of any man alive. 
I only meant for this evening, rejoined Carlostein* 
WeU, interrupted Seidlits, if he wishes not to 
meet me this evening, he had best not appear at th^ 
Corso ; for I am engaged with some company there 
about this time, and shall go directly ; perhaps you 
¥^yi sq with me ? — Carlostein excused himself after 
begging of his friend to return soon to their lodgings* 
He was particularly solicitous to prevent Seidlits from 
meeting with Zeluco that evening, foreseeing that it 
might entirely defeat the plan he had already settled 
for the next morning* 

In the mean while, Zeluco, wishing to conceal the 
source of this dispute as long as possible, did not 
choose to apply to any person acquainted with Seid- 
lits or Laura to accompany him next morning, lest 
they should make inquiries which he might not choose 
to answer ; he therefore waited on Bertram the Gene- 
vois, and as an old brother-officer, and a person of 
whose gallant spirit he had a high opinion, begged 
he would accompany him the following morning on 
ah affair of honour with a foreign officer, who, he said, 
bad insulted him. 
Bertram hesitated, and expressed a desire of know- 

u2 



ing tibie particulars of the quafrel.— Is there do ^m&- 
bility, said he, of accommodating the afiair ? 

Zeluco assured him he had been insulted in such 
a manner as no gentleman could bear without a very 
ample apology ; and then, to prevent his insisting oa 
kpowing the particulars, added, If my antagonist 
agrees to make such an apology as you shall think 
sufficient, I assure you that it shall satisfy me. 

Bertram then consented, in the hope that it would 
be in his power to bring the afiair to an amicable ter- 
mination. On being informed of the place, he reeol- 
lected it perfectly, having frequently taken notice of 
it during the various excursions which he had made 
since his arrival at Naples ; and he promised to call 
on Zeluco precisely at the hour appointed. 

When Zeluco returned home he found the follow- 
ing letter from Nerina: 

'< Merciful Heaven ! what is the niatter with 
you? What am I to think of a verbal message of such 
cruel import ? Do you not know how my soul dotes 
on you ? Do you not know how miserably I pass the 
lingering moments which cruel fate obliges me to 
spend out of your company ? — Or are you so ill that 
you cannot write? — A^! let me not palliate your 
conduct by a supposition which woula render me 
more wretched than even your neglect. No ; let me 
be blest in the certainty of your recovery, and I will 
endeavour to support whatever other misfortune may 
befal me. Let me know by the bearer at what hour 
I may expect you to-morrow. But I earnestly en- 
treat, that no consideration, which solely regardls me, 
may induce you to venture out sooner than it can be 
done with safety to your health ; that I may not pur- 
chase a transient happiness at the price of a whole 
life of despair. Alas ! why am I not permitted to 
tend yoU| to watch you through the sleepless xng^t, 



and endeavour to cheer the gloom of sickness ? That 
were happiness indeed, when compared to the tor- 
tures of absence and uncertainty. Write, or rather 
let your valet write, a short line to the wretched 

" NERINA.'' 

Zeliico was himself a great dissembler, exceedingly 
profuse in compliments and professions of attachment, 
naturally suspicious, and generally acute in discover- 
ing the concealed motives and designs of others ; yet 
the cajoleries of this woman lulled his usual diffidence^ 
and his penetration was the dupe of his vanity. 

Had he seen such a letter as.this from any woman 
to another man, he would have been instantly con-^ 
vinced that the artftil effusion was dictated by affected, 
not real passion; and he would have considered it as 
weakness and vanity in any man to be imposed up<»i ' 
by it for a moment: yet such is the fascination of 
self-love, that he thought the same sentiments sincere 
and natural when he was himself their object, that he 
would have considered as extravagant and deceitful 
had they been addressed to another man. His answer 
was couched in the following words: 

^ MT DBARB8T NERUfA, 

** Make yourself easy— I am somewhat better aK 
ready. Your affectionate letter has contributed to 
my recoyery. When my servant left mei, I could not 
write without pain : but had I thought of the uneasi- 
ness which the omission would give you, I should not 
haye permitted him to return without a letter. I 
may possibly haye it in my power to wait on you to« 
morrow at ainner, certainly not sooner ; at any rate 
you will hear from me, ana you need not expect me^ 
Qor aend any message till then. 

<* Iremain most affectionately, 

« Yours, Ac- Ac;* 
u3 
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CHAPTER XCV. 



*^ -*— quomodo adolescetUuhu 
MeretrieuM ingenia et mores posset noscere t 
Mature ut cum cogn/drity perpetuo oderii*" tkeeht. 



Immbdiatblt after eDgaging Bertram to accompany 
him to the field, Zeluco took precautions to insure 
his own escape out of the kingdom of Naples, in case 
it should be necessary ; he next employed himself in 
burning certain papers, in arranging others ; and hav* 
ing prepared whatever he thought necessary, and 
eiven orders to his servant at what hour to call him 
m the morning, he went to bed in the hope of being 
refreshed by sleep before his meeting with Carlostein; 
but such a tempest of distracting thoughts rushed oa 
his mind as totally deprived him of repose. The vio- 
lent impression which the sight of the painted mur- 
derer of a child had made on Laura, with which he 
thought even her maids were acquainted, was suffi** 
cient to create a pretty general suspicion of the real 
fact. What had been written to him by Laura, 
strongly hinted by Seidlits, and directly asserted by 
Carlostein, were evidences that they all believed him 
to be accessanr to the death of the child. And he 
often cursed me unlucky incidents by which, while 
he was projecting a scheme of secure revenge against 
his wife and her brother, he found himself unavoid- 
ably engaged in a contest, on equal terms, with a 
third person, against whom he never before had har- 
boured anv enmity. In the event of his killing Car- 
lostein, of which, he had little doubt, it struck him 
that Laura, or perhaps her brother, might during his. 
absence mention sucn circumstances relative to the 
child'a death| as would give the publicsan impres^on 
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i^iirast hfin> which they themselves, should thef be 
so inclined afterwards, might not be able to effisice. 

This idea prompted him to rise and to write a let- 
ter addressed to Laura, in which he cautioned her 
in general terms not to allow any expression t& escape 
her which might injure him during his temporary ab- 
sence ; and advising her to admonish her brother to 
the same effect ; for that any thing of that nature 
would prove ruinous to themselves, and would most 
materially injure her mother. This letter he sealed . 
and put mto his pocket, intending to send it to her 
from the field, in case it should be necessary after his . 
business with Carlostein was over. 

The picture and the inscription came next into his 
recollection ; he had already locked the door of the 
room, and put the key into his escritoire; but now, 
all the family being asleep, he stole again to the room, . 
imfixed the picture from Uie wall, brought it into his 
own bed-ch£unber, and burnt it to ashes. 

He threw himself again into his bed, but with as 
little success as before : a retrospect of his past life, 
which obtruded itself upon his nund, in spite of all his 
endeavours to exclude it, and the dread of the world's 
soon reviewing it in the same light that he himself, 
did, with a confused prospect of consequences which 
he dreaded without knowing how to prevent, banished 
sleep from his pillow. He rose, and walked with 
precipitation about his chamber, as if he could have 
dissipated the uneasiness of his mind by the agitation 
of his body. Nerina's letter lay on the table— 4ie read 
it once more, and with redoubled complacency.— Con- 
vinced of the sincerity o£her attachment, he could not 
flatter himself with me friendship of another person 
on earth. In moments of difficulty and distress, it is 
natural for Uie most arrogant and stubborn of the hu- , 
man race to wish for the support of friendship and of 
love^ however powerless the person is in whose breast 
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Signor Ze1aco> yoo'll frighten my mistress,— nlear 
Signor Zduco, — I protest, Signor Zeluco, — following 
htm through tiie passage, and raising her voice louder 
and loader ; but perceiving him pushing with violence 
at the door of the bed-chamber, she screamed, O, my 
poor mistress will be murdered; and immediately the 
voice ofiNerina was heard from within, shrieking and 
crying out, Murder! rape ! murder! viUain ! monster, 
be gone ! 

Zehico drew his sword, drove the door open with 
a violent kick of his foot, and, to his utter astonish* 
ment, saw a man, half-dressed, standing by the bed 
of Nerina. 

What is your bunaess here, scoundrel ? cried Ze* 
luco, furious with rage, and making a push at him 
with his sword. 

The fellow veiy dexterously put the sword aside 
with one hand,, plunged a stiletto into the bowels of 
Zeluco with the other, and made his escape* 

ZelucQ fell to the ground. 

Nerina, who had continued screaming from the 
bed, seeing Zeluco fall, sprang up, exclamiing. Oh, 
the villain has murdered my dear lord! kneeling down 
by him, and offering her aid. 

Be gone, perfidious wretch ! said Zeluco with a 
faint voice. 

With loud lamentations she took all the samts of 
heftven, with the angels and blessed martyrs, to wit- 
ness, that she was innocent as the chaste Susanna, or 
tiie Holy Virgin herself; for that the villain had con- 
cealed himself in her chamber, with an intention to 
rob or murder her ; and that, being awaked by the 
voice of her maid in the passage, she had perceived 
him for the first time, and instantly eried out. 

Zeluco, without seeming to regard her, desired the 
maid to call in his own servant. 

As soon as with his assistanoe he Was placed on the 



bed, a meisage was dispaiched to }Jagiw Cor fur« 
geoBfi. 

The man who stabbed 2ieIuco we had not occaaion 
to menti<m before, although he was an old acquaint* 
ance of Nei^ina's. He was. originally a rope-dancer; 
she had first seen him at Venice, where he was great* 
ly admired for his shape, strength, and agility; She 
found means to prevail on him to quit his profession, 
and attach himself entirely to her service : he had 
come with her first to Rome, where he attended her 
as a servant out of livery, and afterwards accompanied 
her to Naples. Zeluco, soon after his connexion 
with Nerina, saw something in this man*s appearance 
which he did not relish, and he gave her a hint to 
that effect. Nerina instantly dismissed him with such 
an air of indifference as dissipated certain ideas which 
began to arise m the suspicious mind of Zeluco. The 
dismission however was of little importance ; the man 
remained secnetly at Naples, and was admitted to the 
bed-chamber of Nerina when she thought herself 
secure of ndt being visited by Zeluco : ^ose inter- 
views were unkaown to aU ^le servants except 
Nerina's confidential maid, who was actually sitting 
up for the purpose of letting him out before the 
other servants should get up^ when Zeluco entered 
80 unexpectedly. 

When Nerina heard the voice of her maid, she 
comprehended the reasons of ber noisy nemonstrances.; 
and perceiving that Zeluco was breaking into the 
room, she instantly formed a resolution worthy of 
her abandoned character: she screamed, and ac- 
cused her paramour of violence, with a view to con^ 
vince Zeluco of ber own innocence;, and instigate him 
to pat the man to death as a house-bveaker. The 
Bcone bowevier took a different twrn^ and Zeluoo aaw 
the whole in a tcae point of view. 

When the person who wm ^aent to Ha{de8 for the 
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fiur^eons was returning, he. met Bertram, wBo had 
just mounted his horse, and, accompanied by the 
other servant, was going to the rendezvous : this per- 
son, knowing Zeluco's servant, informed him of the 
misfortune which had happened to his master. Ber< 
tram desired to be conducted as fast as possible tc 
the house where Zeluco lay. 

They overtook Carlostein and Mr. N ■ , whc 
were riding to the appointed place. Bertram io' 
formed Mr. N — i of what he had just heard, and the) 
all rode to the dwelling of Nerina. 

Carlostein and Mr. N remained in the parlour. 

while Bertram introduced the surgeon and his as- 
flistant into the room in wluch Zeluco was. H< 
stretched forth his hand to Bertram, saying, I am glac 
to see you ; when my wound has been examined, 1 
wish to have some conversation with you. In th< 
mean time, added he, pointing to Nerina, let tha 
woman be secured and kept separate from her maid 
she is the cause of what has happened. 

Zeluco had kept his own servant by him from thi 
time he received the wound till Bertram with th( 
others arrived ; Nerina had also remained constant!^ 
in the room, and had often renewed her lamentations 
Zeluco took no other notice of her, than by begginj 
of her not to make a noise, for he was in great pain 
His eyes were now open to her true character, ani 
she attempted in vain to deceive him any more ; ye 
he explained himself only by keeping a steady silenc 
till Bertram came. 

A more unpleasant party than this must have been 
-can hardly be conceived, consisting of Zeluco lyiuj 
wounded on the bed of Nerina; Nerina herself in th 
most agonizing state of suspense. The servant of Zc 
luco was the only person oi the company tolerably s 
his ease, and he was rather anxious that his maste 
s2M>uld diC} that he might be relieved from a trouble 
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•cnne'Bttenclance $ and that Nerinai whom he heartily 
hated, might be hanged. 

But when she heard herself so plainly accused by 
Zeluco, in the directions he addressed to Bertram, she 
began to vindicate her innocence with all that violence 
of vociferation which so often attiends guilt. Being 
forced out of the room by the company, she and her 
maid were secured in separate chambers. 

Zeluco 8u£Pered great .pain while the state of his 
wound was examined : after dressing it, however, the 
surgeon gave him hopes of recovery, but declared it 
necessanr that he should be kept quiet; which, as he 
found himself easier and inclinea to sleep after the 
dressing, Zeluco agreed to. He earnestly begged of 
Bertram not to leave the house ; who assuring him 
he had no such intention, they all left the room ex* 
cept one servant. 

Bertram then joined Mr. N and Carlostein in 

the parlour, with the surgeon, who was tlie same that 
had formerly attended Zeluco. He spoke more du- 
biously of his recovery to these gentlemen than he had 
done to the patient himself; and leaving an assistant 
to be at hand in case of accident, he set out for Na- 
ples, promising to return in the morning. 

Bertram, with a frankness which belonged to his 
character, and which was encouraged by the appear- 
ance and manners of Carlostein, informed him by 
what accident he himself came there, and of the 
whole of his connexion with Zeluco ; he expressed a 
desire of knowing what was the origin of their quarrel, 
€or he understood that Carlostein was the person Ze- 
luco was to have met, had he not been prevented by 
the accident just mentioned. 

Carlostein refrained from mentioning the real source 
of the quarrel, saying, it was an unlucky business, of 
a delicate nature, which he was not at liberty to re- 
veal, expressing at the same time a humane concern 
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Carlostein visits Zeluco. 

Zeluco having demanded of Bertram whether he 
had heard any thing of the gentleman whom he was 
to have met, Bertram informed him that Carlosteia 
was then in the house, and of his humane befeiviour 
ever since he had heard of the unlucky accident. 

Zeluco expressing a desire to Apeak with him «faHie> 
Carlostein was iBtroduced. 

it is doubtful, Si^nor, said Zeinoo, wlmi, or if 
ever, it will he in my power to meet you in the w«f 
we had agreed u{>on ; but it would be ^atm£BLCtary U 
me in the mean time to know whedier yon and Cap- 
tain Seidlits received £rom my wife the imppeasioDS 
which both of you seem to enibertain. 

Carlosteinrepliedythat both he and SeidUteliad^e- 



for the condition of Zeluco^ and the h^hest Mmii [Ci 

for Bertram, with whose character Mr. N had 

acqaaioted him. 

Carlostein and Mr. N were still converBing 

with Bertram, when the officers of justice arrived. 
Zeluco being acquainted with this deaired to see 
them ; in the bitterest terms he accused Ne^ina rf 
being an accomplice of the £sllow who had stidibedi 
him ; declared that he recollected this man to be the 
aame whom she had brought to Naples in her service, 
and had dismissed at his reqilest. Nerina did not 
suspect that Zeluco had recognised Uiis man; ^ 
therefore denied that she had ever seen hkn : but die 
maid, who was examined apart, acknowledged that he 
was the person who had formerly been in Nerina's 
service, and with whom she had been connected ever 
since. They were both carried to prison. 



ceived the ixnpressions'he alluded to from certain cir- 
cunastances^hey had themselves observed, without 
t^ieir having been pointed out by any third person 
whatever ; that as for his own part, he had never once 
seen Lanra since her being first taken ill ; and that he 
knew she had been at great pains, both before and 
since her illness, to make her brother believe that she 
had lived on the best terms with her husband, and 
seemed extremely unhappy when she perceived that 
Captam Seidlits suspected the contrary, and had en- 
deavoured by every means to convince him that hi^ 
suspicion was ill founded. 

Zduco seemed satisfied with this explanation. I 
have a curiosity to know idso, said he, if you have no 
objeotiony what was your inducement to draw upon 
yourself a quarrel which Captain Seidlits was suffi- 
ciently eager to make his own ? 

As you say this will afibrd you satisfaction, l^nor, 
replied Carlostein, I shall not scruple to tell you, that 
when I heard Captain Seidlits express himself in the 
xjoamier he did to you at your last meeting, I thought 
it probably would produce a quarrel between you^ 
whN^ might end fatally to one or other ; whichever 
fell, the consequence would be unfortunate for Ma- 
dame de Seidlits and her daughter; the former must 
lose a son-in-law, and4t^latter a brother or husband; 
whereas my being youiT'dntagonist could not have 
sudi ill consequences ; if the chance went against 
me, they would be deprived of no such near relation ; 
and even in the event of your falling by my sword, 
they would be involved in less trouble than if you 
should owe your death to their nearest relation. 

It is impossiUe not to admire your conduct, sir, 
said Zeluco ; you must take a prodigious interest in 
those two ladies. 

There are no two persons on earth. Signer, for 
whom 1 hime a greater regard; their virtues command 
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the esteem of all who have the hoiuiur of knowing ' 
them : out independent of my friendship for thefh, I 
will ponfess to you that another consideration had 
weight with me ; I am indebted for my own life to 
the gallantry of Captain Seidlits; I was desirous there- 
fore of seizing without his knowledge, a chance of re- 
paying what I owed him, by taking the consequences, 
whatever they might be, of a meeting with ^ou. 

Captain Seidlits is much to be envied, said Zeluco 
with a sigh, in having such a friend;— perhaps, con- 
tinued he, after a pause, it may yet be in my power 
to convince both you and vour fnend, that what you 
have mistaken in my conauct was entirely owing to 
the malice and base suggestions of the accursed wo- 
man who is carried to prison, and who, I trust, will 
meet the fate she so well deserves. 

To this Carlostein made no reply ; but the physician, 
who had also been sent for to visit Zeluco, arriving, 
put an end to their discourse. 

. The physician had not met the sureeon, and of 
course could have no just notion of we degree of 
danger in which Zeluco was ; but finding him pretty 
free from fever, he ventured to pronounce still more 
favourably of the case than the surgeon had done ; and, 
after giving some general directions, took his leave. 

Bertram remained at Zeluco's earnest request, and 
by his orders had the direction of ever^ thing in the 
mmily: for the house, and all witlim it, was the 
nroperty of Zeluco, except the wearing apparel of 
Nerina, which she had been permitted to pack up ; 
and what she did not take with her was left under tne 
care of a maid in whom she placed confidence. 

Carlostein and Mr. N returned to Naples after 

hearing the opinion of the physician. 

Carlostein gave his friend Seidlits an account of the 
whole affair ; statipg it in such a manner, however, 
that hiB intended mating with Zeluco appeared to 



haVe been owing to a fortuitous rencoimter with htm 
die preceding evening, in which Zeluco had directly 
chauenged him. SeidHts seemed dis^&eas^d at his 
friend for concealing this. — How could I, my dear 
Seidlits, said Carlostein, shuffle over on you the an- 
swer of a challenge directly addressed to myself? — 
Would you have acted so ? 

Well, said Seidlits, recovering his good humour, 
although, from certain circumstances which I now 
recollect, I still suspect that some fraudulent practices 
have taken place on this occasion, yet I shall take no 
further notice of them: since however, added he, 
smiling, you tried to rob me of a small sprig of laurelj 
I rejoice that it has missed your head as well as mine. 

They then informed Signora Sporza of all that had 
happened, leaving it to her to mention it to Madame 
de Seidlits when ^e found a fit opportunity; but they 
all agreed to keep it concealed from Laura, till the 
&te of Zeluco should be more fully ascertained* 

Zeluoo continued tolerably easy till towards mid- 
night, when the pain of his wound became very 
severe ; amidst his groans he poured forth horrid im- 
precations against Nerina. 

The assistant surgeon, who had been left to attend 
him, finding that &e fomentations and other means 
which he used ta relieve the pain failed, spoke of 
sending to Naples for some lauoanumi a.few drops of 
which, he said, might be of service. 

Zeluco hearing him give orders for that purpose^ 
told the surgeon to search one of his pockets^ where 
he found a phial fuU of that drug; — Zeluco having, 
secretly provided himself with it, soon after a conver- 
sation with Nerina, which has been already men* 
tioned^ — Whether he would ever have used it for the 
purpose to which shemeant to prompt him, can never 
oe mown, for the most profligate of msuddnd oft^». 
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shrink from executing the crimes which they have in 
speculation. 

The surgeon administered a dose of this medicine, 
which abated the pain, and gave him some hours* rest. 



CHAPTER XCVII. 

^ What notluB|: earthly gives, or can destroy. 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy. 
Is virtue's prize." pope. 

Ths following morning early, Bertram, understand- 
ing that Zeluco was awake, entered his room to in- 
quire how he was. Being then pretty easy and re- 
freshed by sleep, he begged that Bertram would sit 
by his bedside ; and as the story of Antonio had made 
some impression on him, he began to make more in- 
quiry concerning him. After a few questions, he 
said to Bertram, On the whole, I perceive that this 
Savoyard has put you to a considerable deal of ex- 
pense, as well as trouble. 

I have already been amply repaid, said Bertram; 
but I still expect an additional recompense. 

I understood the fellow had nothing, said Zeluco. 

He has both a father and a mother, replied Bertram, 
very honest people as I have been told ; they live at 
Chamberry, which is in my way home to Geneva; 
the poor old couple have been miserable on account 
of tneir son's misfortune. I shall have the pleasure 
of restoring him to them;— onlv think, Signer, what 
satis&ction I shall have — their old hearts wSl be ready 
to burst with joy.-^I often anticipate in my imagina- 
tion the scene of their first meetmg ; — why, Signor, 
a single scene of that kind is worth aU the five acta 
of dml selfish life. 
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Tou enter into these people's liappiness as if it were 
your own, said Zeluco. ^ 

A great part of it will be my own, said Bertram; 
I question if any of the three will be much happier 
than myself. You must have often felt, Signor, what 
a pleasmg sensation being the author of happiness 
conveys to the heart? 

Zeluco seemed distressed, and made no reply. 

I fear, your wound gives you pain, said Bertram* 

Not at aU, said Zeluco: — And this is the only re- 
compense you expect ? 

It is all I would accept of from man, replied Ber- 
tram ; the consciousness of a good action is delightful 
when performed, and is also a source of pleasing re- 
collection through life. Would to God I had more 
of them to boast of? Being conscious of but few, 
makes me perhaps too vain of this. 

You have reason to be vain indeed, said Zeluco. 

I am certain at least, rejoined Bertram, that I should 
have been lower in my own eyes had I acted other- 
wise: — ^yet I make no doubt but you, and many 
others, would have done the same thing with less 
hesitation than I shewed. 

Zeluco groaned. 

I am heartily sorry to see you in so much pain, said 
Bertram : Shsdl I call the surgeon ? 

No» no, cried Zeluco; the surgeon cannot relieve 
me. 

I fear talking does you harm ; I'll leave 

Pray stay, said Zeluco; I shall be worse when you 
go.-^Tell me, my friend, what fortune have you ? 

Bertram named a very moderate sum. 

And with this you are happy ! exclaimed Zeluco. 

With this I am contented, replied Bertram; and 
I am happy in many other particulars ; — riches can- 
not ffive happiness. 

rfi be sworn they cannot, said Zeluco ; yet I lun 



sufprised that you, who have been abroad in the world, 
and have seen extensive scenes of life, could be con- 
tented with so little* 

Perhaps, replied Bertram, the circamstiUioe you 
mention tias contributed to it ; foVy limited 89 my cir- 
cuBifrtanoes always were, I saw multitudes <^ my fel<* 
low-creatures, in every country where I have been, 
much poorer than myself; but what had more k- 
fluence than anything in keeping me frbm discon- 
tent, was the remembrance of a maxim often repeat- 
ed to me by my excellent father. 

What is that maxim ? said Zehieo. 

When you are disposed to be vain of your mental 
acquirements, Bertram, said he, loc^ up to those who 
are more accomplished than yourself, that you may 
be fired with emulation. But when you feel dis- 
satisfied with your circumstances, look dowil on those 
beneath you, that you may learn eontentraent. 

But even of the small pittance you mention, said 
Zeluco, yon allowed a considerable proportion to 
your father ? 

For that I can cluim no merit, sasd ^rtrain; it b 
only a proof that I am not a monster. — Ihgmtitude 
to a parent is the height of profligacy, indodiDg al- 
i^ost every kind of wickedness^ 

Zeluco started as if he had been stung by af serpent; 
tfie recollection of his^ own behaviour to his modier 
rushed on his mind with all the bitterness of remorte. 

I really am grieved, Signer, said Bertrain, in a 
sympati^sing tone of vosce, to see you sufier so much. 

I do indeed softr, said Zduco, after a long and 
painful pause. 

I am sincerely sorry for it, resumed Bertram ; I 
wish I knew what would give you relief; — but the 
medical people will be here soon ;•— tliciy perhaps — ' 

No, no, interrupted Zeluco, th^caimot relieve 
me. 
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I hope, my good sir, continued Bertram, taking 
him by the hand, that after the next dressing your 
wound will become easier. 

My wound is easier, said Zeluco with a voice of 
anguish ; but I have deeper wounds which their skill 
cannot reach. 

Alas! said Bertram, some mental affliction; the 
loss of some dear friend, perhaps, cut off by a similar 
but more fatal accident than what has now befallen 
you? — Have patience, my good sir, continued he, 
reflection, and the soothing hand of time 

I tell you, interrupted Zeluco, in the accent of de- 
spair, that I never had a friend; that time developes 
fresh sources of sorrow to me ; and reflection drives 
me to madness. 

Bertram, being greatly shocked, made no reply ; 
and Zeluco, af^er a considerable interval, having re- 
collected himself, said, with apparent composure, I 
hav^ been feverish and restless; I know not what I 
say; but the pain seems now to abate, and I feel my- 
self drowsy. Pray, my sood friend, leave me ; — per- 
haps I may get a litUe sleep before the surgeon 
arrives. 

When Zeluco found himself alone — Happy man 1 
said he, with a deep sigh, who can look back with 
pleasure and self-approbation, and forward with tran- 
quillity and hope.— What false estimates are formed 
by mankind ! This Bertram they will consider as an 
unfortunate man, yet he has never been unhappy, and 
has found many sources of enjoyment unknown to 
me. I have been reckoned reiparkably fortunate, 
although I have never known what happiness is. His 
life has been devoted to duty, and mine to enjoyment; 
yet it is evident he has had more enjoyment in his 
pursuit than I ever had in mine ; I begin to think that 
pleasure is most frequently found wbjla we are oa 
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some more worthy pursuit, and missed by those wlio 
are in search of nothing else. O fool ! fool ! to sacri- 
fice the permanent rewards of virtue, without enjoy* 
ing the only allurement of vice. After having passed 
my life hitherto in disquietude, I am now stretched 
on a bed of danger, without a friend, or one person 
I can trust, except this stranger Bertram, on whom 
I have no claim but that of humanity and benevo- 
lence, which I myself have so little practised. 

After these general reflections on his past conduct, 
when he turned his thoughts to Laura, all his former 
causes of suspicion appeared in their native weakness; 
for anguish, languor, and humbled pride, presented 
her conduct in a more candid point of view, untinged 
by the medium of jealousy, and stripped of the glosses 
of Nerina. Ah, that perfidious and accursed woman ! 
exclaimed he^ endeavouring to relieve the anguish of 
his own conscience, by throwing the greater peat of 
the guilt upon another ; I shoidd never have behaved 
as I did to the most virtuous of women, had I not 
been instigated by a daemon. 

In reflections of this kind, and in resolutions of al- 
tering his system of life, Zeluco passed the time tiU 
the surgeon arrived to dress his wound. Upon this 
second examination, the surgeon was confirmed in 
the opinion he had formed at tne first, that the wound 
was mortal; he thought proper to tell Zeluco, how- 
ever, that it lo<^ed as well as he expected, and added 
other expressions of an encouraging nature. 

When he returned to the parlour, he found Carlo- 
stein with Bertram, and immediately after Father 
Mulo also arrived. 

The surgeon then fairly told them, that although 
he had said nothing to his patient which would &- 
press his sprits, yet he had now little or no hopes of 
hi» recovery. 
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If ihat k your real qpiaion, said Father Mulo, why 
4id you not inform tae unhappy geatleman of the 
daogi^rheis in? 

JBecauBe it is my business, father, replied the sur« 
geon, to cure him, if it is possible, and not to dimi- 
niah the very smaU chance (^his recovery by disagree- 
able newfi. 

You acted otherwise when you attended^ him for* 
merly, relied Father Mulo; for you then made him 
believe he was in more danger than was really the 
case. 

That is a rem^k, my reverend father, said the sur- 
igeon, which I hardly could have expected from you; 
yet you are too learned in your profession not to know 
the use ^.terror in rendering mankind obedient. At 
the time 3^u allude to^ it was expedient to give thia 
gentleman a strong idea of his danger, that he might 
submit to the regimen tiecessary for his cure ; but at 
fMreseat it would disquiet him without being of any 
jnanner of use. 

Why, sir, rejpined the monk, it may be of the 
^eatest iise« 

In my humble opinion, said the surgeon, it cannot 
be of the least, as I dare say those gentlemen will 
acknowledge when I declare, I do not think it possi- 
ble he can live above two, or at most three days. 

Jesus Maria ! cried theiather, turning up his eyes; 
why, for that very reason, sir, it is your indispensable 
duty, on such an occasion to tell him the truth ! 

There is no cause for being in a heat, father, said 
the surgeon, bowing; but I cannot think it consistent 
with politeness to tell a gentleman a disagreeable and 
unnecessary liruth on ani/ occasion. — I will refer it to 
this gentleman, continued he,, addressing himself to 
Carloatein^ who he knew had. been at Paris, whether 
in France such a thing would not be considered as 
^ite unpardonable? 

7 
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Uow it would be considered iti France b rery little 
to the purpose, said Father Mulo; the important 
point is, how it will be considered in the other world, 
where the manner of thinking is very different firom 
what it is in France. 

That is saying a severer thing of the other world 
than I should have expected from a man of your cloth, 
said the surgeon. 

Will you, or will you not, go directly and acquaint 
your patient of his danger ? said Father Mulo* 

You cannot possibly imagine, my good father, re- 
plied the surgeon, that I will behave so unpoUtely to 
a gentleman, especially when he is on the point of 
leaving the world. 

Why, sir, rejoined the father warmly, by conceal- 
ing his danger from him he may die without confes- 
sion, and his soul of course will be lost for ever. 

As for his soul, and whether it shall be lost or 
saved, that is his affair, or yours, if you please, my 
good father ; but it is mine not to deviate from the 
laws of good' breeding and politeness* So saying, with 
a low bow to the company, he stepped into his (Car- 
riage, and drove to Naples. 



CHAPTER XCVIII. 

*" " Thou canst enter the dark cell 

Where the volture Conscience slmnbers, 
And nnarm'd by charming spell, 
Or magic numbers, 
Canst rouse her from her formidable sleep, 
And bid her dart her raging talons deep." m Asoif. 

On his departure. Father Mulo shewed great impa- 
tience to be introduced into Zeluco*s bed-chamber, 
and t^ acquaint him with the dasv^exou^ state he was 
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iiif that every ceremony requisite for his salvatioti 
might be performed without loss of time« Captain 
Seidlits and Bertram being protestants, and thinking 
that the intended ceremony of confession would not 
do so much good, as the monk's abrupt manner of 
communicating the immediate necessity of it would 
do harm, endeavoured to persuade him to defer it a 
little, as Zeluco seemed disposed to sleep when the 
surgeon left him. While they disputed the point, the 
physician arrived : he had met with the surgeon, who 
had informed him that there was now a certainty of 
the bowels being pierced in such a manner as to leave 
Very little or no hopes of the patient's recovery. 

It was the opinion of all present, that this informa- 
tion would come with more propriety from him than 
from Father Mulo : out of tenderness to the unhappy 
man, therefore, he was desired to convey it. 

With whatever delicacy the annunciation was made 
by the physician, it seemed greatly to shock the pa- 
tient, for till that moment he had little doubt of his 
surviving. He immediately renewed all his curses 
and imprecations againt Nerina, with such violence, 
that the physician thought proper to withdraw. What 
repelled the doctor attracted the monk. Father Mulo 
entered, and began an exhortation which had by no 
means the same soporific effect on Zeluco with the 
former, of which we have made mention, but seemed 
on the contrary to throw him almost into Convulsions. 
You see, my worthy father, said Bertram, that he is 
in too much pain to liisten to your admonitions at pre- 
sent ; you had best leave him a little, and perhaps^ 
aflter he has recovered tlie shock he has just received, 
he will be able to profit by your kind intentions. 

Ailer Father Mulo had been with difficulty re- 
moved, Zeluco desired to see the physician again, of 
whom he inquired once more if there absolutely 
was no hope of his recovery. The physicvaai ^nL^xeswAd 
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much uneasiness at being obliged to confirm the o^ 
nion which he had already given ; adding, that al- 
though the wound, from the dmerent functions of the 
parts injured, was not so immediately mortal, yet he 
feared it would prove as certainly so as if the poniard 
had pierced his heart. Zeluco then asked, how long 
the physician thought he could live? to which the 
other answered, there was reason to believe he could 
not suffisr above two or three days longer. 

Zeluco made no answer, and continued several 
hours without speaking a word to any body, but some- 
times muttered indistinct sentences to himself, and i 
shewed marks of impatience when any discourse was 
addressed to him. He at length inquired whether 
Ci^tain Seidlits had been to call for him, and ex- \ 
pressed a desire of seemg him. The captain, who 
was just taking his horse to go to Naples, immediately 
returned,and was introduced to Zeluco'sbed-chamber, / 
every other person being requested to retire. Zeluco 
then addressed him to the following effect : 

Amidst many sources of regret, none affects me so 
sensibly, sir, as my behaviour to your sister. Prompt- 



ai 



ed by headstrong passion, I used every means I could 
devise, some of them not justifiable, to prevail on her 
to consent to a marriage to which I plainly saw she 
had a rooted dislike. When by the continuation of 
yny artifices, and the persuasion of her mother, she 
gave a reluctant consent, it might have been expected 
that, happy in the attainment of my wishes, I should 
Jiave behaved with kindness and affection to her, how- 
ever difficult it was for her to behave in the same 
manner towards me. The fact was otherwise: had / 
conducted myself with half the good-nature to the 
wtfe I really esteemed, and even admired, that she 
did to the husbsmd she disliked, I should not feel die 
remorse I now do. On recalling to my memory the 
whole of her conduct, I canaot char^ her with a { 
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single impropriety ; but in spite of her most blameless 
conduct, I plainly saw she did not love me ; every 
duty of a wife which was in her power, she fulfilled ; 
her affection it was impossible for her to place upon 
me, and this I had the injustice to consider as an in- 
jury. 1 indulged groundless suspicions, which were 
cherished, and new ones of the most profligate nature 
were suggested, by a devil in the shape of a woman, 
who, by the wickedest artifices, entangled my affec- 
tions, stimulated my passions into madness, and was 
the cause of even involuntary crimes. I earnestly 
hope she win be brought to the punishment her guilt 
and perfidy deserve. 1 earnestly hope — but let me 
drive her from my thoughts, — let no more time be 
lost, but let me at length make all the expiation in 
my power. 

I was willing that you should know, sir, that these 
were my sentiments, which at a proper time you will 
communicate to the most virtuous and deserving of 
women. 

Seidlits was affected. The wretched condition to 
which he saw the man reduced, had long dissipated 
all his animosity; with a sympathizing accent which 
was not very usual to him, and a sincerity which ne- 
ver forsook him, he expressed wishes for his recoveiy.^ 
Zeluco shook his head, as if he thought that ^entirely 
out of the question, and Seidlits withdrew. 

Zeluco then directed Bertram to send to Naples 
for his lawyer, who arrived in a short time, and re- 
ceived orders regarding his last will, which were exe- 
cuted in due form, and signed by Zeluco the follow- 
ing morning, in the presence of certain persons who 
came from Naples at his request for that purpose. 
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CHAPTER XCIX. 

*^ Hail, piety ! triumphant goodness, hall ! 
Hail, O prevailing, ever O prevail ! 
At thme intreaty, justice leaves to frown^ 
And wrath appeasing lays the thunder down ; 
The tender heart of yearning mercy bums." 

PARMBLL. 

The following day Laura was informed for the first 
time of her husband's being wounded, and that he ^ivas 
thought to be in danger. She was much more shocked 
at the intelligence than Signora Sporza, who commu- 
nicated it, thought she had reason to be. Signora 
Sporza proceeded to inform her of the particulars, — 
on what occasion the accident had happened, and at 
what place her husband was then lying: those cir- 
cumstances made no alteration in the feelings of Lau- 
ra. May Heaven in mercy, cried she, prolong his life 
till he is better prepared for death ! O how dreadful 
for him to be hurried into eternity now ! Signora 
Sporza insinuated something regardmg the wretched 
prospect which Laura would have before her with 
such a husband, in case of his recovery. Ah ! cried 
Laura, is my temporal wretchedness to be put in 
the scale against his eternal misery? Almighty God, 
have compassion upon him ! exclaimed she, leaving 
Signora Sporza, and retiring to her bed-chamber, 
where she immediately fell upon her knees before a 
crucifix, and, every selfish consideration being anni- 
hilated in her breast, with all the sincerity of the most 
sublime piety, she poured forth her prayers to the 
fountain of mercy, that the life of her husband might 
be preserved, and that Heaven might inspire him 
witn repentance, and extend mercy to him. 

Returning to the room where her mother now was 
with SignortL Sporza^ ^he iuc\viiced for her brother, and 
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was told he had gone early the same moriiing to see 
Zdiuco. — -Has my brother dent no message since? 
said Laura. Madame de Setdlits and Signora Sporza 
looked at each other as if they hesitated what answer 
they should give. I perceive you have heard from 
him, cried Laura. Pray tell me how it is with the 
unfortunate man ? Alas> I feat he is worse. 

It is surprising, said Signora Sporza, that yoil 
shew so much concent for one, who, had this not hap«^ 
pened, might have been the cause of your brother's 
or your friend Carlostein's death. 

Heaven be praised, they are both alive, and well, 

cried Laura, whereas this unhappy man is Ah I 

tell me how he is ? What account have you received 
from my brother ? — The account is not favourable^ 
my dear, said Madame de Seidlits. Alas, he is gone 1 
cried Laura. Merciful heaven ! has he been hurried 
off so suddenly ! — Shew her the captain's letter, said 
Madame de Seidlits^ Signora Sporza then gave Laura 
a letter which she had received from Captain Seidlits 
a little b^ore she informed Laura of what had befallen 
her husband, but which she abstained from shewing 
her upon seefhg her so much affected. The letter was 
in the following words : 

^' Deiur Madam, 

** The surgeons in the presence of the physician 
have just examined the wound ; their opinions are the 
same as before, notwithstanding some df the attendants 
had begun to entertain hopes of a fhvoiiraUe turn, OEk 
account of his being a great deal easier f<Nr these two 
bouts than he has ever been since he received the 
wound ; he seems very weak and languid ; he some- 
times mentions my sister, and once inquired if riie was 
in the house, but in a m^ner as if he wished ratther 
than expected it : on being told she was ndt-^H^)^ 
could I imagine die wovdd.^ said he« Why i^ioukl 
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she think of « wretch like me?— I own I am affected 
at the dismal condition of this poor man. Yet^it were 
highly improper that Laura should see him ; it would 
be disagreeable to her, and might have very bad ef- 
fects on her health ; I imagine it would be right, how- 
ever, to let her know in general what has happened, 
and the danger in which he is. You will consult with 
Madame de Seidlits on this subject. I shall probably 
not leave this place till the evening. 

" I am, &c. &c. 

I toiUgo and see him, cried Laura, as soon as she 
had perused the letter. Madame de Seidlits and Sig- 
nora Sporza endeavouring to dissuade her — I conjure 
you, my dear mother, said she, as you value the future 
peace of my mind, do not oppose me. My sincere 

sympathy may comfort him m this sad hour of 

rray, do not oppose my inclination. Indeed I must 
go. Fearing that stronger opposition might have 
worse consequences than the interview they dreaded, 
the carriage was ordered, and Laura, with her mother, 
immediately proceeded to the house in which Zeluco 
lay. 

Laura passed the whole time in which they were on 
the road m ejaculations and fervent prayers to Hea- 
ven, to look with an eye of mercy and compassion on 
her wretched husband. 

When they arrived, Captain Seidlits came to the 
door of the carriage. — O brother, how is he ? cried 
Laura. Seidlits shook his head, and was silent. Ah, 
miserable man, exclaimed she, he is gone ! — It is but 
a few minutes, said Seidlits, since he breathed his last, 
r— All-merciful God, have compassion on his soul I 
cried Laura. 

Madame de Seidlits then ordered the coach to re« 
turn with them to Naples. Laura passed the interval 

of her return iu the same manner me had done when 
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Eoing ; and, being arrived at Naples, she intreated 
er mother, instead of driving directly home, to stop 
at the church in which they usually heard mass ; and 
diere kneeling before the altar, she spent some time 
in mental prayer for the soul of her husband. After 
which, she sent for the priest, and directed that a 
certain number of masses might be performed for the 
same pious purpose. 

Any person, ignorant of the real case, would natu- 
rally have imagined that Laura had been the happiest 
of women in her marriage; for no woman deprived 
suddenly of the husband of her heart, was ever touched 
with more sincere anguish for her own misfortune, 
than the compassionate and benevolent breast of Laura 
was with generous solicitude for the eternal welfare 
of the husband who had used her so ill, and whom 
she had during his life detested. 

When the last will of Zeluco came to be exammed, 
which it was soon after his death, in the presence of 
two of the magistrates of Naples, of Captain Seidlits, 
Bertram, and others, it appeared that he had left his 

Eaternal estate in Sicily to a distant relation, who was 
is natural heir ; and the rest of his fortune, which 
was of much greater value, to his widow, burthened 
with a few legacies, of which the principal was one of 
two thousand pistoles to Bertram, and another of one 
thousand to Captain Seidlits. 

^ The relation of Zeluco to whom he left the estate 
had always been neglected by him, and had not the 
least expectation of the good fortune which now befel 
him. On his arrival at Naples, Laura, having heard 
him spoken of as a man of worth, and that he had a 
family of children, made a considerable present in^ 
ready money to each of his children. She desired this 
gentleman also to give her a list of such of her hus- 
band's relations as were in bad circumstances ti^e had 
often made the same inquest to Zeluco with a view to 
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assbt them; but he had always evaded it, and shewed 
so much ill-humour every time she made the request, 
that she never had been able to put her good intentions 
towards those people in execution. The legacy to 
Bertram was immediately paid, to which Laura made 
a considerable addition, and he soon after set out with 
Antonio for Geneva, esteemed and loved by all who 
had known him. 

Laura also used her interest to have Nerina treated 
with lenity while she was detained in confinement; 
and, as it was dear that she was not directly accessary 
to the murder of Zeluco, she used her influence to 
soften the minds of the judges, who were vic^entlv 
prejudiced against Nerina ; so that she was at last li« 
berated, and immediately afterwards left Naples. 



CHAPTER C. 

The conclusion. 

Captain Seidlits's leave of absence was now nearly 
expired ; he had often expressed his wishes that Ma- 
dame de Seidlits and Laara would return to Germanv 
with him ; and urged, among other reasons, that it 
was expedient for his sister's health, and the tranquil* 
lity of her mind, that she were removed from a place 
where so many objects would awaken painful recol- 
lections ; asserting, at the same time, that his mother* 
in-law and sister would now live much more happily 
hi^Crermany than at Naples. 

Signora Sporza had mentioned to Captain Seidiiti 
her opinion that Carlostein was enamoured <tf his sis* 
ter ; but, from a delicacy natural to the sex, she gave 
no hint concerning what she was as fully persuaded o^ 
namely, Laura's partiality for him. Seidlits readily 
believed what he wished to be true, and the kigb idea 
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fb bad of his friend left him na doubt that their love 
was mutual. 

Although Signora Sporza had communicated onty 
one half of her opinion on this subject to the captain, 
she unfolded the whole to Madame de Seidlits, who 
embraced the idea with great satisfaction ; and the 
proposal of returning to Berlin became more agreeable 
to her from that moment. 

It is probable that Laura relished the plan of ulti- 
mately settling in Germany full as much as her mo- 
ther ; but she was solicitous to see certain distant re- 
lations of Zeluco established in a manner which he 
had pointed out, and in which she wished to assist 
them ; the arrangements she had made for this pur- 
pose could not be effectual without her presence ; nor 
could they be properly finished in the short interval 
that remained before her brother would be under the 
necessity of leaving Naples* 

In the mean time Carlostein received a letter from 
the Prussian minister at Berlin, acquainting him that 
he was nominated by the king to an office at court 
which had just become vacant ; and hinting that he 
would pay his court in a manner very acceptable to 
his majesty, by returning immediately with his friend 
Seidlits, without waiting for the expiration of his own 
leave of absence. 

The pleasure which Carlostein would have felt from 
the knowledge of this mark of his sovereign's favour, 
did not prevent the hint with which it was accompa- 
nied from distressing him greatly. His passion for 
Laura, and his admiration of her conduct, were higher 
now than ever; and she continued to behave to him 
with every proper mark of confidence and esteem. 
But he plainly perceived that the death of Zeluco, and 
the circumstances attending it, had made a strong 
impression upon her, and had put her into a frame of 
inind which ill accorded with the subject that on- 
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grossed his. He therefore abstained from any direct 
declaration of his sentiments to her, and it is probable 
would not have ventured on any thing of that nature 
go soon, had it not been for this letter from Berlin ; 
but he could not think of leaving Naples in the same 
«^decided state, with regard to what he considered 
as the most important object of his life. 

Without mentioning the contents of die minister's 
letter even to his friend Seidlits, therefore, he watched 
an opportunity of speaking to Laura alone ; and then 
in the warmest language of respectful love he declared 
his admiration of her virtues, the sincerity of his pas« 
sion, and the supreme wish of his hearts 

The whole of Carlostein*s conduct left no doubt of 
his sincerity in the mind of Laura, yet she shewed 
some surprise at the precipitancy of these declarations. 
-—I would have waited, continued Carlosteiti, for op' 
portunities of giving stronger proofe than have hitherto 
• been in my power of my attachment, before I had 
ventured to mention the honour and happiness to 
which I.aspire, had I not received intelligence by yes* 
terday's post, which fills my heart with ten thousand 
disquietudes. 

Intelligence ! cried Laura. 

Of the most cruel import, said Carlostein ; which 
threatens to tear me, when I least expected, from all 
my soul holds dear. 

What do you mean ? interrupted she, with an 
aiarmed voice, and becoming instantly pale; pray, 
explain yourself. 

Carlostein then gave her the minister's letter, which 
she took with an unsteady hand. 

Having perused it, she said, I see nothing here but 
good news ; his majesty, I find, has done you the ho- 
nour to appoint you to an ofiice near his person. 

Carlostein pointed to the passage which hinted that 
the king expected him to Tetum with Cai\^tain Seidlits; 
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and, renewing big addresses, declared, that his happi* 
ness defended on her ; that, if he could flatter him- 
self with the hope of her favour, he would immediately 
write to the minister in such terms as he had no doubt 
would prociirie him his majesty's approbation of his 
prolonging his stay at Naples ; that no consideratioa 
could prevail on 

LsAira interrupted hun, desirii^ that he would not 
insist on a subject which she thought unbecoming 
her, as she was then situated, to listen to, adding, that 
ahp would not attempt to conceal the sentiments of 
esteem which she had always felt for him ; she ac- 
knowledged that she valued his good opinion and 
friendship above that of any other man ; that with 
respect to the minister's letter, she believed that such 
« hmt as it contained, coming from a king or minister, 
was generally thought equivalent to a command; that 
he certainly could not consider it in any other light, 
and must act accordingly ; that, independent of the 
minister's letter, she imagined there were considera- 
tions which mi^ht determine him not to remain longer 
at Naples, and would oblige her not to receive his 
visits after the departure of her brother* 

Carlostein seemed uneasy, and remained for some 
time silent after this declaration; but, recollecting 
himself h/e said. Your brother, I believe, is not en- 
tirely witiiout hopes that Madame de Seidlits may be 
persuaded to leave this country, and return immedi* 
ately with him to Germany* 

My mother is so good as to assure me, said Laura, 
that she will never separate herself from me, and 
certain affairs which I think indispensable will detain 
me a long time after my brother's departure. 

A long time ! repeated Carlostein with an accent 
of sorrow* ^ 

I shall tliink it a long time, said she, with a smile 
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and a look which conveyed happiness to the heart of 
Carlostein; for I do assure you, added she, that there 
is nothing which I wish more sincerely than to return 
to my native country. 

Carlostein, being now more assured in the hopes 
which he could not help indulging, did not venture to 
urge her further ; for, nowever favourable to him her 
sentiments might be, he plainly perceived that Laura 
thought it indelicate to admit of his addresses so soon 
afler the death of her husband. 

Immediately after leaving her, he communicated 
the minister's letter to his friend Seidlits, informing 
him at the same time that he would accompany him 
home* 

The interval between this time and that of their 
departure, was spent almost entirely with Madame de 
Seidlits, Signora Sporza, and Laura ; Mr. N — was 
very frequently of the parties, every individual of the 
society having the highest esteem for that gentleman. 

Carlostein earnestly wished to correspond with 
Laura after he should leave Naples. As she «tood at 
a window apart from the rest of the company, he 
seized the occasion, and solicited her permission to 
write to her. Laura beckoned to her mother, who 
having jomed them, she said. The baron, my dear 
madam, proposes to write to us, which I dare say will 
be very agreeable to you, and will prevent our' having 
so much reason to regret my brother's want of punc- 
tuality. 

Madame de Seidlits, although she was convinced 
that the proposal was intended for Laum ' only, an- 
sweredy that thei/ should be happy to hear from him 
as often as his leisure permitted him to write* 

The day immediately preceding the departure of 
Carlostein and Seidlits was to this society mournful, 
but not unhappy; the flow of the virtuous and tender 
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affections of the heart, of benevolence, gratitude, 
friendship, and love, are never without enjoyment. 



« 



•Who, that bears 



A human bosom, hath not often felt 

How dear are all those ties which bind our race 

In gentleness together, and how sweet 

Their force, let fortune's vrayward hand the while 

Be kind or cruel P " akenside. 

Targe and Buchanan supped together iSte-h-tSie 
the same evening ; they felt a mutaal regard for each 
other, a mutual sorrow at the thought of separating, 
and they mutually agreed that the best way of dis- 
posing of sorrow is to wash it away with wine. 

When the night was far advanced, Buchanan rose, 
shook his friend very cordially by the hand, saying, 
As you are to be up so early in the mourning, I will 
not keep you any longer from your bed. So, God 
bless you, my dear Duncan ! 

Nay, God shall not bless me these three hours, said 
Targe; for, as I am to rise so early, I do not think it 
worth while to go to bed this night ; so sit you down 
on your seat, George, and let us have a fresh bottle 
without further ceremony. 

Buchanan, not being in a humour to dispute a point 
of this kind, immediately complied, slapping Targe 
upon the shoulder, and singing the followmg line 
from an old Scottish song : 

<* He'« the king of good fellows, and tm(2e*of auld men.'' 

and never made another offer of taking leave, till he 
saw Targe ready to set out with his master and Car- 
lostein. 

The latter wrote from the various towns of Italy 
and Germany in the course of their journey to Berlin, 
addressing his letters alternately to Madame de Seid- 

• Wale or choice. 
VOL. XXXV. z 
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lits and to Laura. Captain Seidlils, who was not in 
love> and hated letter-writing, was contented with 
occasionally adding a postscript of a few sentences to 
Carlostein's letters. 

This correspondence continued with equal regu- 
larity after their arrival -at Berlin; and Carlostein, who 
had repeatedly begged of Madame de Seidlits to let 
him know the exact time when she and Laura intend- 
ed to leave Italy, at length wrote to her that he should 
be happy to return to Naples, that he might have the 
honour of accompanying them to Berlin, and earnest- 
ly entreated her to use her influence with Laura to 
consent to that measure ; for which, he said, he was 
assured of the king's permission. 

Madame de Seidlits could not give a satisfactorv 
answer for a considerable time, because, although 
Laura herself was impatient to leave Naples, yet she 
had resolved to remain till she settled her affairs in 
such a manner as not to require her returning : this 
she accomplished at length, having at the same time 
gratified her own benevolent and generous disposition 
by doinff, what she called, justice to the relations of 
Zeluco m a degree far beyond their expectations; 
and so as to procure their fervent prayers for her 
happiness, and the admiration of all who were ac- 
quainted with her behaviour. 

At the approach of summer, Madame de Seidlits 
gave Carlostein the joyful news, that Laura and she 
were immediately to set out on their return to Ger- 
many, and that they could not think of putting him to 
the inconveniency of coming so far as Naples, espe- 
cially as his friend Mr. N — , being to return at the 
same time to England, had offered to accompany then 
the whole way to Berlin; that they had agreed to ac- 
cept of his escort, however, no further than to Milan^ 
which did not lead him out of the route that at all 
events be would have l?ktu. &x H>^> Maidame dc 
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Seidlits added, she had a friend who would accom« 
pany them to Dresden ; and, as they could not reach 
that city for a considerable time af^er the Prussian 
reviews were over, she hoped it would not be incon- 
venient to Carlostein to meet them there, at a time 
which she mentioned, from whence he might accom- 
pany them to Berlin. 

When Madame de Seidlits, Laura, and Signora 
Sporza, attended by Mr. N — , arrived at the inn at 
Milan, they were greatly surprised to find Carlostein 
and Captain Seidlita ready to hand them out of the 
carriage. Seidlits had received his mother-in-law'a 
letter during the reviews ; his friend and he set out 
for Milan soon after, and arrived some time before 
the ladies. 

The unexpected appearance of these two gentlemen 
certainly occasionea an agreeable sensation to the 
company just arrived : but it was too strong fi)r the 
sensibility of Laura. She could not help being a good 
deal agitated, the consciousness of which increased 
her confusion : every body observed the manner in 
which she was afiected, and all had the delicacy ta 
impute it to the fatigue of the joumev. Laura soon 
recovered her usual serenity, and the whole party 
spent a few very happy weeks at Milan ; during which 
Mr. N — received a letter from the earl his father, 
informing him that Miss Warren had consented to 
give her hand to his friend Steele, to the infinite satis- 
faction of old Mr* Transfer and Mrs. Steele, as well 
as that of Lady Elizabeth and the earl himself; and 
that the nuptial ceremony was delayed till Mr. N — 's 
arrival in England, all parties being desirous that he 
should be present on that happy occasion. 

This intelligence afforded much pleasure to Mr. 
N — , who had great good-will towards Steele, a very 
high esteem for Miss Warren^ and was besides of a 

z2 
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frame of mind which takes delight in the happiness 
of others. With this charming disposition Mr. N— - 
must have been highly gratified in the contemplation 
of the company he was then in, every indiviaual of 
which was in a state of felicity. 

Signora Sporza, who loved Laura with an affection 
little inferior to that of her mother, could not conceal 
her joy in the persuasion she had of the approaching 
happiness of her young friend; for it was now obvious 
that her marriage with Carlostein would take place 
soon after their arrival at Berlin. Captain Seidlits 
was delighted with the idea of his beloved sister's 
being united to the man whom of all mankind he 
loved and esteemed the most. The satisfaction of 
Madame de Seidlits, it may be easily supposed, was 
equal to theirs. Laura and Carlostein saw in each 
other all that their imaginations conceived as amiable; 
and they beheld in the faces of their surrounding 
friends a generous joy at the prospect of their felicity, 
and an impatience to see them speedily united. 

It would have been difficult for Mr. N— to have 
resisted the importunities of his friends, and his own 
inclination, to accompany them to Berlin, had he not 
received the letter above mentioned from his father: 
this determined him to follow the plan he had formed 
on leaving Naples. 

After expressing hopes of meeting again in Ger- 
many, or perhaps in Efngland, Mr. Si — took a most 
affectionate leave of a company he so greatly esteem- 
ed, carrying with him the friendship and best wishes 
of every person in it. The ladies, escorted by Car- 
lostein and Captain Seidlits, set out for Berlin on the 
same day that Mr. N— took his route for Geneva, 
where he proposed to pass a few days with Bertram, 
and endeavour, if possible, to prevail on him to ac- 
company him to England, 
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On his arrival at Turin, where he stopped only one 
night, he wrote an answer to his father's letter, the 
conclusion of which was in the following terms : 

*' I AM every day more confirmed in the truth of 
what you, my dear sir, took so much pains to impress 
early on my mind, that misery is inseparable from 
vice, and that the concurrence of every fortunate 
circumstance cannot produce happiness, or even 
tranquillity, independent of conscious integrity* 

^' Had I harboured doubts on this head, the fate 
of a person with whom I had some acquaintance at 
Naples, would have served to dissipate them; the 
particulars of this wretched man's story I will com- 
municate to you at more leisure. I need only men- 
tion at present, that with every advantage of person, 
birth, and fortune, and united by marriage to the 
most beautiful and accomplished woman I ever had 
the happiness of knowing, ne was miserable through 
the whole of his life, entirely owing to the selfishness 
and depravity of his heart. I am equally convinced 
that it IS not in the power of external circumstances 
to render that man, who is in possession of integrity . 
and the blessing of an applauding conscience, so 
wretched as the person above alluded to often was in 
the midst of prosperity and apparent happiness. An 
acquaintance I lately formed with another person, a 
citizen of Geneva, of a character the reverse of die 
former, and whom I am not without hopes of pre- 
senting to you at my return, tends to confirm this 
opinion, and to convince me diat the poet is right in 
declaring, 

*' The broadest mirth unfeeling Folly wears. 
Less pleasing far than Virtue's very tears." 

END OP THE THIRTY-FIFTH VOLUME. 
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